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A Mother Truant Officer 


By Mrs. A. C. Henry. 


Stories of her tact and success had reached 
me several times, so one morning I inquired 
whether I might call at her home to hear more 
about it. Brisk and businesslike came her voice 
over the wire: “Yes, indeed, I'll be glad to see 
you this afternoon. Is three o’clock too late? 
I have some baking under way but by that time 
I'll be through.” 

“What about tomorrow?’ I asked. “Will to- 
morrow afternoon be more convenient ?” 

“No, tomorrow I’m going out to look after 
some of the children. Come today.” 

As I walked toward the home on the edge 
of the little village I thought, with renewed 
admiration, of the ability and energy of this 
woman. She has done the work, the mother- 
ing, and her part of the guiding of eight chil- 
dren, five of them already out in the world 
filling their positions with fidelity and success. 
I wondered how she had accomplished it, and 
yet always found time for all kinds of neigh- 
borliness and public service. As I looked into 
her rosy, smiling face I decided that good 
health, good judgment in selecting the values 
of life, and a cheerful attitude toward its prob- 
lems had been prime factors. 

Over our teacups we spoke of her daughters. 
Jean, the oldest, who had not been robust as 
a child, took up community work, specializing 
on playgrounds. Like her mother, she had not 
been content until she had mastered the sub- 
ject, and today she is an authority in her field. 
She spent two organizing community 
work in southern states, and at present is in 
a large New England city, making a survey 
of their playground needs, and personally di- 
recting this department for their new high 
school. 

Ellen, the second daughter, rose rapidly in 
her profession of teaching, but three years ago 
she went to France to do reconstruction work. 
Her letters and pictures add to the interest of 
this already interesting home, and enrich the 
lives of all its inmates. 

“Now, Mrs. Small,” I said, “tell me some- 
thing about your work.” 

“Well, after the girls, my work is very in- 
significant; and it’s not always pleasant. You 
see, dealing with truants usually means going 
into homes where there is something wrong. 
If the home were all right the children would 
be in school. In life, as in machinery, it is the 
mal-adjustments that cause the friction. 

“My mind is often on two girls that live up 
the road here about a mile. One is 13 and the 
other 15. Their father wants them to go to 
school, but his work takes him away from home 
all day. He thinks they’re in school when 
they’re not, and the mother helps deceive him. 
I went up there a few weeks ago, but I didn’t 
get very far with her. She’s either slightly 
defective, or very lazy and indifferent. Perhaps 
it’s all three. When I asked her why the girls 
were absent so often she said they weren’t, that 
they went to school regularly. Then I showed 
her the copy of their record the teacher had 
given me, but she didn’t look at it. I don’t 
know if she can read. She made all kinds of 
excuses: One of the girls gets so many head- 
aches; and the other one isn’t strong; and it’s 
such a long way to school; and so on, and on. 


years 


“All bosh,” with an expressive wave of the 
hand. “Then I asked her how it is that after 
it is too late to go to school the girls are well 
enough to hang a signal out of the upper win- 
dow to some boys on the next hill, dress up and 
walk to town with them, four times as far as 
school. She put up her head and said, ‘That’s 


none of your business! I want my girls to have 


a better time than I had.’ I saw I wouldn’t get 
far with her, so I decided to try the father. 

“T went to the house one evening after sup- 
per, but she wouldn’t let me in. She said he 
wasn’t home; I’m sure he was in the barn. 
Then I went to see him during the noon hour 
down at the shops (four miles away). He was 
very reasonable, and I felt sorry for him. Since 
then I haven’t heard from the teacher, so they 
must be doing better. But I’m going to see to- 
ynorrow.” 

“Do you think the mothers are more often 
to blame than the fathers?” 

“Yes, nineteen times out of twenty. The 
mother is in the home most of the time, if 
she’s the right kind of mother; the right kind 
of father is away, in nearly every case. It is 
the mother’s business to see that the children 
get up in time, that they have a good break- 
fast, and that their clothes are in condition for 
school. A man who works can’t see to those 
things; and he can’t hold them down to study 
in the evening either, the way she can if she 
tries.” 

“It seems to me,” I said, “that a woman is 
better fitted to be a truant officer than a man, 
that she can sense the situation better. [I’m 
afraid men are often too severe. What do you 
think ?” 

A merry twinkle began playing around her 
eyes. “I can be severe, too, when it’s necessary, 
but I’m severe with the mothers, not with the 
children. Last fall I went to a house on the 
hill road to see why a little six-year-old came 
to school only one day in three. Befoicz I was 
near the house I heard a child screaming and 
crying terribly. It wasn’t a ery of temper; I 
could hear that; it was a cry of fear, almost 
hysterical. I hurried along, but when J got 
near the house I saw that it could not be any- 
thing serious. The little boy’s mother and a 
neighbor as untidy as herself were flopped down 
on the porch, gossiping. Back in the corner 
crouched the little boy, still crying, his eyes 
full of terror, like an animal’s.” 

“*What’s the trouble here? I said. 
Frankie crying about? 

“*Oh, he knows you’re the truant officer and 
I told him you’d put him down in a deep dark 
hole. I’ve made him afraid of the dark.’ 

“Then I told her what I thought of her. 
(There was no twinkle around the eyes now.) 
I told her what she was doing for her little boy, 
mentally and physically, by making him afraid 
of everything, and by scaring him so that he 
trembled from head to foot. “ ‘Well,’ she said 
half spiteful, ‘what can I do to make him mind? 
His father won’t let me thrash him; he says 
he’s too young to be thrashed. I did, twice, 
and Frank said if I ever did it again he’d slap 
my face. So how am I to make Frankie go if 


“What’s 


he doesn’t want to”? 
“T asked her whether she had ever scared 
him about the teacher, and she said yes. 


Then 





I told her some more things that I hadn’t said 
before. When I was cooled off a little I told her 
to go part way to school with him every morn- 
ing, till he met the other children; and to let 
him stay at home afternoons for the first two 
weeks, till he got used to it a little more. She 
said the teacher wouldn’t like that, but I prom- 
ised to see her about it. 

“That was last fall, and she told me a few 
days ago that she hasn’t had any trouble since; 
that Frankie likes to go to school so well she 
can’t even keep him home when the weather’s 
bad.” 

“How do you open the subject with a mother 
that you think will be hard to handle?” [I 
asked. 

“T don’t usually get a chance to open it; she 
opens it for me. Up near the ice houses lives 
a woman with two pretty girls. The older one 
ought to be in high school by now, but she left 
in the second grade. We had no truant officer 
then. The younger one, Victoria, is in school 
only about one-third of the time. 

“The other day I went there, and before I 
could even say good afternoon the mother 
started: ‘This is my house and my children, 
and I don’t need you or anybody else to come 
and tell me how to raise ’em. I'll send them 
to school when I want to, and I'll keep them at 
home when I want to, that’s all I have to say 
to you!’ 

“*All right,’ I said, ‘but I think Ill give you 
a chance to tell that to the judge down at the 
court house,’ and I 
name. 

“That took the pep out of her a little, and 
we talked it over. We hadn’t gotten far when 
the older girl came down stairs all dolled up— 
high heeled slippers, thin silk stockings, mind 
you, with snow on the ground, a coat with tas- 
sels flopping around on all sides, and a big 
plume drooping from her hat to her shoulder. 
Her lips and cheeks were rouged till it was 


began to put down her 


pitiful to see, especially on a girl that is so 
pretty. 

“When she was gone I said, ‘Where is 
Juniata going? 

“<*TDown to town to the movies with a crowd.’ 

“IT knew they wouldn’t be home until late 
that night and I talked to her of the danger 
she was exposing the girl to, but she answered 
back that the boys and girls she was going with 
were all nice, and that Juniata was entirely 
able to take care of herself. I saw it was use 
less, so I asked why Victoria, the younger one, 
wasn’t in school. Victoria is a bright and at- 
tractive child. I wish I could have her in my 
home to bring up; she has the making of a 
fine woman; but she’ll go to the bad just like 
her sister. 

“The mother said Victoria had no shoes and 
no coat. The next day I took her a complete 
outfit that had been given me for such cases, 
and tried to make her promise to send the girl 
regularly. Just as I was going out the door 
she said, ‘I don’t see what all this fuss is about 
anyway. I ain’t got no learnin’ an’ I got a 
man; so can my girls, maybe sooner’n yours!’ 

“There’s another woman over on that hill 
that I tried to talk round for her boy’s sake. 
Last fall she put her oldest son, George, to work. 
I almost got on my knees begging her to let 
him go to school and have a fair chance in the 
world. The boy’s step-father has a good job, 
and wanted George to go through high school, 
but the day the law allowed it she took him 
out, for the sake of the few dollars he can earn. 
When she passes here you’d think she was the 
Queen of Sheba, hanging full of ear-rings and 
beads, and plush and plumes. 


And poor George 
robbed of his schooling! 


And that’s just what 
she'll do when the othe two get old enough. 
(Concluded on Page 123) 
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A Comparison of Standards and Practices in the 
Accrediting of Secondary Schools 


Inspector J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan. 


Dr. James B. Angell, a former president of 


the | iversity of Michigan, said, in discussing 
the origin and purpose of the accrediting SVs 
ten “Perhaps in nothing has the university 


heen more useful to the educational system of 
the State than in the cultivation of the friendly 
relation with the school by the introduction of 
the diploma system of admission of students.” 
It is a well-known fact that the University of 


M chigal was the 


the United States to accredit high schools, the 


first higher institution in 


recommended eraduates of which are received 


into the university without entrance examina 
tions. The accrediting plan had its origin in 
a resolution adopted by the university faculty 
in 1871 and confirmed by the board of regents 
the following year. 

schools to 


M ch pan 


be accredited by the 


Adrian, Ann 


were 


Arbor Detroit Central and Jackson. 

[hese were approved in 1871 and have been 

pie ceredited since that date. These 

hij 30; s therefore occupy a unique position 
, e } seh s of the | nited states. 

r many vears the faculty representatives of 

the | ersit f Michigan visited high schools 

oy st es th the end in view f 

dete r t t to the M enigal 11st 


DATA CONCERNING ADMISSION BY 
rIFICATE IN NINE STATE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Preparat 


CER- 


I) iT Sr ( ts 
S tem mel! Inspector ol 

N Adopted Al shed Ap] nted “Units 
l Michigat 1871 1848 1899 1901 
> Minn 1886 1889 1897 
Vi TRRR 1804 1896 1895 

] Tl} liz 1877 1911 1896 1899 
5 Indiar 187 1889 1898 
6 lowa 1876 1879 1895 1900 
7. O} 1880 1898 1902 1901 
. T IRR5 1905 1901 
} VW 1876 1880 1900 1904 


Purposes of Accrediting. 


14: . } 
nse t n nd acecred ng ot nign 
earliest beginnings in Michigar 

‘ t peration ind service 
‘ S14 Thi ers nd 
pee! D1 t nt ( ser 
! the secon I S¢ S i ne 
1 | 1 
; % I t S cle ts ] Ss pee! pal 
] 
minated nd spirit « eord t nd 
j é I s deve ned pet eel thie I o@hner 
} vee 
ad ‘ prel i r S Phe 
} 1 , ’ 
r ed | ieceredited schools 
I mmarized 3 9 
lad 
I mime ied ! j ( ( l 
re ent t enter the 
( entrat ‘ ry ~ 
, ° 
ed ed ~ 1? rt ( ~ 
ed ¢ } ey , t nea iT 
} y g . Ney 
( I M ed id ites 
1 ey ‘ ~ 
( ersit 
t , d tec f edite | } 
1 
T ‘ =] Y nee ; tive ’ n 
‘ S ¢ icceptabl t state 
\ n ft ( ge |} ( tif te 


boards having to do with the granting of cer- 
tificates for the various professions of medicine, 
dentistry, law, ete. In fact, there is an increas- 
ing demand that candidates for such certificates 
submit evidence of having completed a high 
school course in an accredited school. 

Third, an accredited high school enjoys a 
greater prestige in the community and in the 
finds it 
hold the 


contidence of the parents and patrons, and to 


surrounding country and, therefore, 


easier to secure financial 


support, to 


attract and retain students. 

Fourth, the high 
at regular intervals by a representative of the 
effect of 


lating progress, encouraging higher standards, 


examination of the school 


accrediting agency has the stimu- 
and preventing the development of questionable 
The 


resulting 


practices and _ tendencies. advantages 


to the higher institutions from ac- 
summarized as follows: 
First, the higher 


1 better pre pared group of entering st ice nts. 


crediting may be 


institutions are assured of 


Second, the higher given an 


institutions are 


to d seover we iknesses in the type 


of college preparation given the teachers in the 
hich scl . 

Third, thr ugh tne inspect n the higher in 
stitutions are placed in a position to keep in 
touch wit! the patrons, the taxpayers, and 
others interested in the maintenance of the work 
n the higher institutions. 


Kinds of Inspections. 


the plans ror inspection 


n the vai s states indicates that there are 
ve principal types of high school inspection: 
First, to determine the sel e gradu 
tes e ent 1 t enter grner nst tions 

t ¢ ce exam itions 
S brin cert n uniformity I 
the « t nd « f work covered ir 
rt ~ ‘ ITs¢ 
of stud 
l t é é rgan 
rms d S mee Lihie 

a S T ' aT Tt; 

/ determine I entitled t 
em ms I diff State d fund 


rec ey fr non-resident pupils 
There are other minor aims of specti but 
the l e five general statements « er most I 
the avowed purposes 


and Similarities in 
Standards. 


Differences Accrediting 


lr this artici¢ the st indards discussed ire 
those se encies havil to do with attain 
ng the frst m I pe I namely, the 
preparation ¢ st of si ols hose graduates 
ire entitled to enter higher institutions wit] t 
( ! ‘ minat : The paper Der 
I ed t \ V beear se or the d hic T 
I compariso! f standards « e! i 
‘ ! purposes iInsper ! 1 a 
credit 


i 


Agencies Defining Standards for Accrediting. 


1 na pend { state denartmese 
' saieiae Phese are the Univ 
] \ 
ri ( ry ( rad | \ ¢ 


There are a number of state universities 


admit graduates of high 
schools accredited by the state department, still 


which, although they 


have considerable influence in standardizing 
public high sehools in that a member of the 
faculty general 


accrediting agency such as the North Central 


university inspects for some 


or Southern Associations. The Universities of 
Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio are in this 
group. 

In the following states, the state departments 
of education or the state boards of education 
have complete control of accrediting for all pur- 
poses whatsoever: Arizona, Arkansas, Connecti- 
Idaho, 
Maine, 


schools), 


cut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
(publie Missouri (public schools), 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
Rhode Island, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
West Virginia. In the three states, 


Idaho, North Carolina, and Ohio the state de 


Minnesota 


Carolina, 


Vanilla, 


ton, and 


partment accredits, but it has as inspectors pro- 
and the 
It will be 


amounts to eo 


lessors from the state inivé rsity vari- 


s other colleges of the state. seen 


that this arrangement really 


operative Inspection. 


In Kentuel vy, the “Association of Kent icky 


Colleges” aceredits for purposes of college ad- 


mission, while in the state of Mississippi, this 


function is assumed by a committee of the state 


teachers’ association on which each eollege is 
represented. 

Subjects of Standards. 
A The following subjects are treated in the 


majyorit of the different sets ot standards: 
l Minimum number of high school teachers 
required 
Minimut pre} ea choo] 
Leche! 
Minimum length of s year 
!. Minimum length of class perio 
Minimum sch ding tae é 
6. Minimur brary equipment 
i. M number nits r ed for 
gradu 
. Maximum tea d 
) Ma ! tr! ‘ ( r 28 
i ee for ipervisior 
LZ Ra ‘ nd el icete { course tud 
Kind d care ( records 
l he pul teache r rati 
l The spirit of the schoo 
B In addition to the foregoing, the ving 
biect re reated in a fey I ne sets of 
standard 
1. Minin ré red provision for elementary 
Minimu ‘ ( é 
Minit n prep superintendent to 
! 
Minimur e tend r total 
enrollment 
M Di es 
, \ I time r classr m super 
‘ Ye) | ‘ i pie t 
re ’ 
Summary of Standards for Fully Accredited 
High Schools. 
\ } f { he | ener 
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the following standard: “There must be a fac 
ulty of not fewer than the equivalent of three 
teachers for the four years of work above the 
eighth grade. The superintendent may be 
counted one of the three teachers, provided he 
teaches the major portion of his time.’—Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Lloweve P. high schools with only two teache rs 
will be accepted in Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Mississippi, and North Dakota. In 
lowa, a two teacher high school with an enroll 
ment under thirty pupils will be recognized. 
Three teachers exclusive of the supe rintendent 


New Mexico. 
Preparation of High 


appears to be the minimum 1f 
4 The 


Nehoo Teac iTS, 


Vinimum 
The typical standard reads: 
“The minimum qualitications of any teacher of 
a high school study shall be two years of college 
or normal training including special work in 
any subject taught.”—University of Michigan. 

In the standards of the following states and 
universities, the higher requirement of college 


graduation Is detined, but the writer is skeptical 


as to the enforcement of such standards as 


minimum standards: University 
Arkansas (beginning 1925), 
versity of Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Maryland, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 


Dakota. Ohio, South Dakota, and Washington. 


of Arizona, 


California, Uni 


In Sonne states an effort 1s made to raise tne 
minimum average of preparation of the teach- 
ing staff of a given school by requiring the 
employment of a certain number of college 
graduates kor example, in the following ad 
dition states. the standards require that at 


least one-half of the teachers in a given high 
school must be college graduates: Texas, Ala- 
bama, Indiat a, lowa, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and W vom ng. 

3 The Teaching Load The maximum 
teaching load is variously defined, but the fol 


low! 


stand ird 1s representative of tne maxl- 
mum as set n the majority of CASEB : 


‘No instructor shall be req iired to teach more 


than s recitations per day, and a maximum 
of five recitations per day is recommended. If 
administrative duties or laboratory work are 
assigned to any teacher, the number of daily 


recitations should be reduced accordingly. It 
recommended that each teacher be given one 
free period per day for consultation with stu 
dents.’—University of Michigan. 

Alabama. University of Georgia, University 
of Illinois. Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, and Mon 
tana permit an assignment of seven classes per 
day, but in the states of Kansas, North Dakota, 
and Rhode Island the maximum is placed at 
five daily classes, while Delaware, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, and Tennessee appear to allow 
eight classes per day in certain instances 

1,0 The 
of classes is set at three pupils in the state of 


Nize of Classes. The minimum size 
Delaware, and the maximum at thirty pupils 
in Iowa. Maine, Minnesota, and Missouri. In 
Massachusetts thirty per cent of the classes 
in any school may enroll more than thirty pu 
pils, prov iding fifty per cent are to be instructed 
by English teachers. Montana limits the num 
ber t “one hundred students per teacher in 
while North Dakota rules that 


ches English should not be required 


English classes,” 
“one wl 

to instruct re than 75 pupils per day.” Some 
of the states have indefinite standards such as 
the following: “Classes should not be excessive 
in size. Twenty to 25 pupils is recommended.” 

Kansas. 

5. The Number of Pupils per T ear he r. The 
maximum number of pupils per teacher is set 
at 25 in the standards of University of Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Ohio, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
and Wyoming. The maximum number is fixed 
at 30 pupils per teacher in the standards of 
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University of Georgia, Kentucky, University of 
Kent icky, Minnesota, New Jersey, New Mex 
eco, and Rhode Island. The following standard 
is a typical one: “The number of pupils per 
teacher, based on the number belonging, must 
not be excessive. The university recognizes 30 
as a maximum.’’—University of Georgia. 

6. The min imum le nath of the recitation 
period is set at 40 minutes in the majority of 
cases. A 45 minute period is recommended in 
some instances. The most unusual standard on 
this subject is that of the State of Washington 
which provides: “for classes of six or less pu- 
pils, recitation periods must be 35 minutes in 
le ngth.” 

7. The Course of Study. The specific sub- 
jects that must be included in the course of 
study as well as the content of those subjects 
is defined in vague, indefinite statements in the 
majority of standards. However, in certain 
states very complete manuals or outlines have 
been prepared for the guidance of the high 
school authorities in the selection of the con 
tent of the units to be offered. Following are 
some of the more typical of the standards: 

*All high schools shall follow the course of 
study as outlined by the State Board of Eduea- 
tion The course offered in any high school 
must be approved annually by the State Super 


! 
intendent of Publie Instruction.”—Washington. 


be no prescribed curriculum for 


i high schools to follow Loeal sehool authori 
ties will have ample tre ed m to make §s ich local 
adaptat ons as are possible Ss ibject 
to the state’s standards for accredited schools.” 


“There must be a definite course of study 
approved by the state board of education, show- 
ing what subjects are taught each vear,. and 
what subjects are open to the st idents of each 
class. The course of study should not offer 
more work than ean be taught by the teachers 
employed, and it should be reasonably verma 
nent.” Kansas. 

“Careful consideration shall be given to the 
needs and plans of the pupils. The school shall 
offer to first and second year pupils, subjects 
that will be of value to them even if they do 


not remain more than tw ) vears in high school. 


‘The program of studies must be such as to 
il c ude ~ itheient inits to enable stud nts to 


meet t 


e entrance requirements of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan.” 
8. Provis 


standards a definite time requirement is speci- 


University of Michigan. 


rep iperviston, In six sets otf 


; 


it 


fied for supervision, but this problem is ignored 
or treated in general terms in most of the sets 
of standards. The following portions of the 
more definite standards are suggestive: 

Superintendent or principal shall supervise— 

“At least half of his time,” University of 
Illinois. 

“One full class recitation with each teacher 
once each week,” Lowa. 

‘Two periods per day,” Louisiana and Vir- 
ginia. 

“Superintendent must not teach more than 
20 periods per week,” Minnesota. 

9. Standards Specified for Grades. In nine- 

; 


the importance of adequate provision for the 


teen sets of standards recognition is made « 


work of the elementary grades. <A few repre- 
sentative statements are: 

“Any attempt to maintain such a school at 
the sacrifice of the el mentary school shall be 
discountenanced.”—Alabama. 

“Grade work is, by far, the most important 
part of the child’s education,” and “should be 
fully provided for before high school work is 
attempted.” Arkansas. 

The school must “employ a sufficient number 
of qualified teachers for the elementary grades, 


and provide the necessary instructional mate- 
rial.’—University of Michigan. 

“Tligh schools are not to be started and built 
up at the expense of the elementary grades.”— 
Washington. 

10. Miscellaneous. The requirement for 
laboratory equipment is generally stated in in- 
detinite terms. Where stated quantitatively, 
the minimum value varies from $50 in the 
standards of Kentucky to $627 (for four 
sciences) in the standards of Washington. The 
same general policies hold true of standards for 
libraries, school buildings, and other kinds of 
material equipment. 

Nine sets of standards include a minimum 
enrollment requirement which must be met be- 
fore a school can be-accredited. The minimum 
enrollment figures are: Twenty-nine pupils, 
Louisiana; 24 pupils, Washington; 30 pupils, 
Delaware, Idaho, North Dakota, Virginia: 40 
pupils, West Virginia; 45 pupils, Minnesota, 
North Carolina. 

The minimum length of the school vear is 
generally set at 36 weeks. In only two sets of 
standards is a higher requirement defined (38 
weeks in New Jersey and Rhode Island). New 
York and Utah set the minimum at 35 weeks. 
The seven states, California, Florida, Indiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, and Tennes- 
see allow a minimum school year of 32 weeks. 

As fifteen units is almost universally the 
minimum entrance requirements of state col- 
leges and universities, a large proportion of the 
standards specify this minimum. However, in 
fourteen sets of standards, sixteen units are 
required for graduation, and in Maryland, sev- 
enteen units (ineluding one unit of manual 
training or domestic science) are required. 
The subject of records is treated in such gen- 
‘Must be neatly and aceu- 
rately kept and prope rlv safeguarded.” Uni- 


versity of Georgia, M SSISS]ppi. 


eral st itements as: 


‘In the office of the s Iperinte ndent or prin- 
cipal there shall be kept on tile, cireulars. ree- 
ords of equipment, library, enrollment, scholar- 
ship, alumni, pamphlets, and correspondence 
pertaining to the school.”—North Dakota. 


The rene ral ethet nev ot the seh o] is treated 


in certain sets of standards as follows: “The 
eficiency of instruction and the general intel- 
] 


lectual and moral tone of the school are prime 
factors, and therefore only schools that rank 
reasonably well in these particulars shall be 
accredited.” 

The University of Michigan has recently 
added this plan for meas iring the efiiciency of 
the instruction: 

“In the enforcement of this standard the 
Committee on Diploma Schools will take ae- 
count of the first-semester records made by the 
recommended students in the Freshman vear 


of the University.’ 

The standards adopted by the University of 
Michigan have been writte n in the light of the 
analysis of standards as presented in this re 
port. The standards are reprinted here as rep- 
resenting a composite of the standards as de- 
fined by the various accrediting agencies: 
Revised Standards for the Accrediting of High 

Schools by the University of Michigan. 
Adopted April 22, 1921, and Effective September 

1, 1922. 

There are three groups of Accredited High 
Schools under the Revised Standards: 
Minimum Standards for Accrediting for One- 


Year Term. 
A. Preparation of Teachers. 

Standard 1. All teachers of academic or voca- 
tional studies must be properly qualified. It is 
expected that there shall be at least one ex- 
perienced teacher possessing a degree from a 
standard four-year college or normal school. 
The minimum qualifications of any teacher of a 
high school study shall be two years of college 
or normal training, including one year of special 
work in any subject taught. 














th 





he 


ne 
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B. Teaching Load. 

Standard 2. The number of pupils per 
teacher, based on enrollment, should not be ex- 
cessive. (The proper ratio of pupils to teachers 
depends on the size of the school and the range 
of units in the program of studies. With a 
fairly liberal number of units in the program of 
studies, it is usually- necessary to have one 
teacher for every twenty pupils or considerable 
fraction thereof.) 

Standard 3. No instructor shall be required 
to teach more than six recitations per day, and 
a maximum of five recitations per day is recom- 
mended. If administrative duties or laboratory 
work are assigned to any teacher, the number 
of daily recitations should be reduced accord- 
ingly. It is recommended that each teacher be 
given one free period per day for consultation 
with students. 


C. Organization and Administration. 

Standard 4. There must be a faculty of not 
fewer than the equivalent of three teachers for 
the four years of work above the eighth grade. 
The superintendent may be counted as one of 
the three teachers, provided he teaches the 
major portion of his time. 

Standard 5. The recitation periods shall be 
forty or forty-five minutes in the clear, and the 
laboratory periods should be double the length 
of the recitation periods. 

Standard 6. The superintendent should be 
riven sufficient time to visit the grades and the 
high school for the purpose of supervision. 

D. School Policies. 

Standard 7. It must be the policy of the 
school to employ a sufficient number of qualified 
teachers for the elementary grades and to pro- 
vide the necessary instructional material. 

Standard &. The efficiency of instruction and 
the general intellectual and moral tone of the 


school are prime factors, and therefore only 
chools that rank reasonably well in these par- 
ticulars shall be accredited. In the enforcement 
of this standard the Committee on Diploma 


Schools will take account of the first-semester 
records made by the recommended students in 
the Freshman year of the University. 
Standard 9. It must be the desire of the 
‘al authorities that the school be accredited 
by the University. 
E. Program of Studies. 
Standard 10. The program of studies must 
ide sufficient units to enable students to 
meet the entrance requirements of the Univer- 
tv of Michigan. (Consult the latest University 
Calendar for an explanation of the requirements 
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for admission to the various Colleges of the 
University.) 

F. Buildings, Grounds and Equipment. 

Standard 11. The playground facilities and 
the location and construction of the high school 
building, the lighting, heating, and ventilation 
of the rooms, the drinking fountains, indoor 
toilets, school furniture, and the methods of 
cleaning must be such as to insure hygienic con- 
ditions for both pupils and teachers. 

Standard 12. The laboratory should be placed 
in a well-lighted, commodious room, and tables, 
cupboards, and sufficient apparatus provided for 
the laboratory work in the sciences offered. 

Standard 13. The library should consist of 
dictionaries, a standard set of encyclopedias, 
and an adequate number of carefully selected 
books and magazines for reference work in the 
different departments. The library should be 
located in a convenient place for use, a card 
catalog maintained, and special instruction given 
in the use of reference books. 

Additional Requirements for Accrediting for the 
Two-Year Term. 

Any school meeting the minimum require- 
ments for accrediting may be accredited for a 
term of two years by meeting the following 
higher requirements: 

-reparation of Teaching Staff—At least one- 
half of the teachers of academic studies must 
have completed the equivalent of a four-year 
course of study in a standard college or normal 
school. 

Permanency of Teaching Staff—There must be 
evidence of a determination on the part of the 
school authorities to secure by liberal salaries 
and other policies the retention of the services 
of successful teachers. 

Adequacy of Building and Equipment—The 
minimum standards must be satisfied in such a 
manner as to insure the most favorable condi- 
tions of work. 

Standard of Work—The average of the class- 
room work must be such as to entitle the school 
to high rank. 

Additional Requirements for Accrediting for 

Term of Three Years. 

Any school meeting the minimum require- 
ments for accrediting for the two-year term may 
be accredited for the three-year term by meeting 
the requirements as set forth by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, although recognition by that Associa- 
tion is not a necessary prerequisite for recogni- 
tion for the term of three years. 

With the beginning of inspection in 1871 the 
At different 


. oi . 
state universities were the | iders. 
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time since then there have been attempts at 
high school inspection on the part of non-state 
schools, but such attempts have usually been of 
short duration either because it was seen that 
the plan resulted in duplication or because of 
lack of funds. i 
earlier part of this paper, the state departments 


Ilowever, as is shown in an 


of public instruction or some other agencies 
have taken over the work of inspection and 
accrediting, thus eliminating or modifying the 
work of the university. In Michigan, there is, 
however, the closest cooperation between the 
university and the state department of public 
instruction. This cooperation is the outgrowth 
of an act of the legislature of 1917 by which 
the state department of public instruction is 
required to inspect all of the publie high schools 
of the state in order to determine the schools 
entitled to collect public money for tuition 
from non-resident students. This inspection 
by the state department would have duplicated 
the inspection by the university but an arrange- 
ment was entered into for a division of the work 
of inspecting high schools. The principal fea- 
tures of this plan are as follows: 

=. A school seeking university recognition 
for the first time shall be visited by a represen- 
tative of the university. 

Il. The inspection of the aceredited public 
high schools shall be divided between the state 
department and the university. 

(1) Two copies of the report of inspection of 
a given school shall be prepared. One copy 
shall be filed with the state department and one 
with the university. 

(2) The inspector for the state department 
and the inspector for the university shall meet 
each month for a conference and an exchange of 
reports. 

(3) The reports to the university on the vari- 
ous schools, as prepared by the inspectors, must 
be submitted to the university committee on 


diploma schools. All schools must be approved 
by this committee. 


This plan has netted excellent results to the 
university and the state department and prom- 
ises to continue indefinitely as it eliminates 
duplication, reduces the expense of inspection 
and increases the effectiveness of inspection. 


A Budget of Advice for the New School Board 


First otf all, | want to congratulate you. 
Measured in terms of responsibility and oppor 
nities for publie service, there is no office in 
community more important than that for 
have been selected. It is true that 
pensation in dollars and cents, if any, 
small, and the thanks you receive will 
be small In these days of soaring taxes, the 
school director is more likely to have ripe toma- 
toes thrown at him than roses. 

Nevertheless, the ideals of the school system 
for whose policies you will henceforth bear 
responsibility are deciding to no small extent 
vhat your town and your nation will be a few 
The publie schools of this 
intry are molding the citizenry of the future 


vears trom now. 


is no other ageney in this country. An ultra 
pink friend of mine gave me a copy of his 
favorite pe riodical the other day, one of those 
papers beloved of the parlor-bolsheviki, a sheet 
that praises the name of Lincoln and devotes 
ts energies to the overthrow of those principles 
{ government for which he gave his life. Its 
leading article lamented that the influence of 
American schools was postponing for years the 
destruction of the present ideals of the Ameri- 
ean people. “I doubt whether Puritan ideals 
ean be eradicated under several generations in 


Member 


Peter Ronalson. 


view of the immense momentum of the educa 
tional system,” were the words that the writer 
used. I consider that a wonderful tribute to 
American school board members and teachers. 
Don’t you? So I am congratulating you be- 
cause you are joining that noble group of 
American men and women who through their 
trusteeship of our schools are standing guard 
over the ideals of America. I know you have 
accepted the office because you see in it tre- 
mendous opportunities for public service. 

It is true that once in a great while we see 
a man who gets on the school board because he 
has an ax to grind or a personal grudge to 
satisfy, but I know that you are not that kind 
of board member. If you were, you would not be 
reading the Scuoot Boarp JourNAL. It is only 
board members who realize the possibilities of 
their position who take the trouble to read lit- 
erature bearing on their problems. 

I hope that you are not going to make the 
mistake that many fine men and women make 
of thinking that, as a board member, it is your 
individual duty to give advice to the teachers, 
boss the janitor, and buy the erasers. 

A friend of mine (I call him John as he calls 
me Jim) is a member of the board of directors 
of the leading bank in his town, is one of the 


directors of a big co-operative creamery, and 
is also one of the school trustees of his district. 
Well, John would never think of buying the 
ink or typewriter ribbons for the bank. Neither 
does he go into the creamery of a morning, and 
tell the butter-makers how much salt to put 
into a churning. He believes that, as a director 
of these institutions, it is his duty to meet with 
the other directors, select a competent banker 
as cashier in the case of the bank and a good 
butter-maker with executive ability as manager 
in the case of the creamery, and then hold those 
men responsible for the results. 

Well, you would naturally think that he 
would have followed the same policy as a mem- 
ber of the school board, but he didn’t. As 
chairman of the purchasing committee of the 
board he insisted that the superintendent should 
go to him every time he needed to buy a floor 
brush for the janitor, and since he was a mem- 
ber of the student affairs committee of the 
board he demanded that no class party be given 
in high school without his consent. He also 
felt it his duty to go up to school, and give 
the teachers advice regarding their duties. 

To make a long story short, John caused him- 
self a lot of unnecessary work and worry, handi- 

ipped a good superintendent, did a great deal 
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who 


work for a poor superintendent 


f the 
lowed him, ot 
his school before he learned that the same prin 


( 


and almost ruined the morale 


ciples which apply to the directorship of a sue 


cessful business ent rprise are also best suited 


to ot a 


if you w to go 


the direction school system. That is 


ant things smoothly, you must 


put the best schoolman you can find at the head 
of do work 
efficiently, hold him responsible for 
the resu 

It is a 


him freedom to his 


then 


things, rive 
and 


its, 
aAcceé pted principle oO 


pre ttv genera 


school administration that the nomination 

supervision of teachers the selection of text 
books. the control of student activities, the 
direction of janitors, and the buying of supplies 


of 


these { 


should be left to the initiative the superin 
inctions 


In 
| 


his work should at all times be 


tendent. performing all of 

of 

ject to review by the board. 
Naturally as a board 


try to revolutionize the 


l 
course subd 


new member you will 
board’s way 


As soon as you 


not 


ing things at the f meeting. 


have gotten your bearings, however, you 


to use your infl 


that these duties are 


tendent if they are not alread [ believe that 
you wi find your supel ntendent d Y better 
work vil the dded respons t there * 


member t nother if things ! ind 
thing \ be run more economi ind wit! 
less friction. I perintendent, who 
should be devoting his life to the study of teach 
ers, children, textbook nd pplies 
( I itte ad t THes¢ t! petter Thar } 
board membe1 I has had training ne 
these lines had better te to go t 
seliing eC ll rance r ralsi! DI} tree nd 
eng ‘ mat eal 

If t r first experienc ’ 
| ard | io) | ( that re iering 
what there ft ! to d Wi [ pron 
ise you that you find plent While 
ire going t super dent f 
vil don not ng to be ar : 
lute monarchy | mit \\ r 
nominate the teache t { 1 nad 
priviiepe \ a to 1 the l enedul 
and decide on the qualificat 
to require of the teachers of : \ 
he | have the supel S qd t 
ties, 1t 18 proper for tl t rd to n e genera 
rules regard eir conduct Yi d act 
is a check po! ir super ntenden ’ the 
purchas« of books and supplies There w not 


be 


selecte d one 


other. 


any damage done 1f 
algebra text in preference to an 


decid ng your 


of course you are going to consult with y 


In 


superinte ndent. = i may not always fo v his 


advice exactly, but ou wi find t to ll ad 
vantage to consult with him on everything. |] 
am sure that if he is the right kind of super 

ind r board s the right nd 


inte nde nt 
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Operation of Plant, and Capital Out 


so valuable as it will 


that 


be nearly 
de tailed 


It ought 


not 
items come 
It) ich 


to need 


inde r the = h af to show how 


for 
to 


money your superintendent is going 


primary reading material, what he expects 


pay for playground apparatus, what the art in 
struction in your schools is going to cost. 

One fine thing about a budget is that it com 
pels ir superintendent to plan his policies for 
thie ear definite | ise a siang phrase, lit 
makes him get down to brass tacks Your 
superintendent may think that he nows what 
he S { ng t do during the year Tis deas 
ire going to be much more pre Sé nowever, 

uu sa t him, “You come t is with a defi 
nite statement of what money you are going 
to need to run this school this vear, and what 
ou are going to need that money for.” He'll 
make his pians care fully when he knows that 
if iil has to be red ced to a 


matter « f dollars 
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A TYPICAL CHICAGO GRADE SCHOOL: REZIN ORR GRADE SCHOOL \ 
J 
H . s . . 1 
eating and Ventilation of Chicago Schools 
John Howatt, Chief Engineer of the Board of Education, Chicago, Ill. 
\ survey of the heating and ventilating sys- equipment had to be installed in whatever space this time. About one hundred of these boilers : 
1 use in the Chicago publie schools will was left after all other demands were satisfied. are water-tube boilers and most of the remain- 
mpl f almost every type of heating It therefore not infrequently happens that der are standard return tubular boilers. <A 
entilation which has been in general use boilers, for example, have to be fitted into typical Chicago elementary school consists of a 
throughout the United States. This cramped, out-of-the-way places, so congested three-story building containing 32 classrooms, 
f the length of time the different that the firemen are scorched in their attempts an assembly hall, a gymnasium, offices, ete. 
heen in serviee and the ideas of to clean out the fires, jointed flue-cleaner rods This size of elementary school building is dupli 
t designers during that time In have to be used in punching flues and tubes cated oftener than any other. The _ typical 
er. it mav be stated that the cannot be removed if they fail by rupture or boiler room equipment for such a building con- 
( 1 ties n school heating and ve ntila COrroslo! sists of three 66-inch by 18-foot standard hori- 
: enul stem with direct radiation The Chicago Plan. zontal-return-tubular — boilers th shaking ; 
rridors,. gvn shops or The situatiorz 1 the Chicago public school grates for hand firing kor plants of this size ; 
: ! ms The soealled “split sys system is very favorable because the board of it has been found that this boiler is « isy to ; 
ny nd ventilation wherein the education engineering and architectural staffs keep clean and easy to repair } 
he c rooms are taken eare of work together on all plans, cooperating in every The boilers are set with what is known as 
diation in the rooms themselves, way, and because those who are responsible for the Chicago Smoke-Department No. 8 furnace 
ming air warmed to a point where’ the desi nd installation of the plants are’ setting, consisting of brick bridge walls, wing 
e tor ventilation purposes only, has ils responsible for their maintenance and Op wall piers and deflecting piers. This setting 1s 
ed in buildings erected in Ch eratio! fte1 nstallation This avoids all divi efiicient and the upkeep cost is low, but has the ? 
mie ears It is been the opinion S101 f thority and makes for designs that objection that with this setting it is difficult to 
( that the ssrooms are more certain are economical and practical. eliminate smoke. This city is located in a ter- 
tilation whet he heating of the lhe operating engineering foree in the Chi ritory where all of the larger plants burn the 
pends ipon i predeterm ned air eago school system 18 a well rganized force of lower grades of bituminous coal mined in 
men who are represented by committees; these Indiana and Illinois If constant efforts are 
Need cf Careful Planning. men are invited into the office of the chief en not made to minimize smoke, the city would be 
In the proper design and installation of any gineer to go over proposed plans of new build covered with a cloud of filthy soot. School 
d ventilating plant a thorough co ings and additions with a view of getting the plants are especially difficult to operate without 
hetween the architect and engineer suggestions of these practical operating en excessive smoking, because boiler settings are 
n order to avoid having th vineers as to the workability of the proposed cold when the plants are st irted up in the morn- 
proceed too far with the plans of a designs. It 1s our belief that in order to induce ng, and because the load tapers off so mate- 
e| r before consideration is given to the men to give proper Care and attention to me rially after the first few morning hours, giving 
per design of the heating and vent lating chanical equipment, that equipment must be an excess boiler capacity with corr sponding 
Evervone has seen buildings con made readily accessible and proper working low furnace temperatures. All of the boilers 
ed wherein it was evident that the archi space must be provided. The design of the in Chicago public schools are equipped with 
et in designing them had no thought what plants in the Chicago public schools is such ! gh-pressure steam jets over the fire doors 
: to the mechanical equipment necessary as to give ample working space in all boiler, ev hich are very useful in mixing the gases of 
nerate the building after it was completed; engine and pump rooms. combustion before they pass over the bridge 
th the result that the boilers and mechanical Boiler Plant Design. walls and assist in cleaning smoky stacks. Ex- 
\ i ead at Semi-Annual Meeting of American There are over eight hundred high pressure perience here, however, has shown that the best 
Te eo and Ventilating Engineers, Chi boilers in use in the Chicago public schools at furnace for use in school work from the stand- 
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point of smoke prevention is the dutch oven, 
or full-extended-type furnace. 


When the of 400 
horse-power, it is the practice in Chicago to 
instead of the stand- 
These 
boilers are of the longitudinal-drum type with 
horizontal baffles. If the load is large 
to warrant it, it is the practice to install auto- 


boiler load is in excess 
install water-tube boilers, 


ard return-tubular boilers. water-tube 


enough 


matic stokers in connection with these boilers. 
The stokers are of different types, there being 
in the schools, chain grate stokers, Cox 

Model stokers Swift 


st ikers 


in use 


stokers. and automatic 


rotary 


In the two high schools now under construc- 
tion, the Crane and Tilden high schools, the 
boiler plant of one 1s equipped with Burke nat- 
chain-grate and the other 
Harrington forced-draft  chain-grate 

With the larger plants equipped with 


ural-draft stokers 
with 

stokers. 
stokers, coal-handling apparatus is provided to 
facilitate fuel. 
These conveyors are either of the endless-bucket 


link-belt 


bucket and worm. 


distributing and storing the 


conveyor type or a combination of 


For a number of vears the school buildings 
built 
basements It is the 
to drop the e 


levels as far 


in Chicago have been three stories in 


height without present 


practice, however, val-room and 


boiler-room floor below grade as 


the sewer drainage will permit for the purpose 
coal storage 


of obta ning a larger available 


space. The most usable space in coal bins is the 


space below grade. A deep coal bin is more 
satisfactory than a larger bin with the floor 
near grade level, but makes necessary some form 


of ash handling machinery. Ash _ handling 


equipment used In the ( h eago publie schools 


is Oot two types the endless chain bucket 


type 


and the steam ejector type. Because of the low 


cost of installation and the ease with which 
ashes can be delivered to any desired location, 
the steam 
ment is installed 
bucket type. The 


by constructing a 


ejector type of ash-handling equip- 


more frequently than is the 
ash room is usually provided 
floor 


reinforced concerete 


across the upper part of the coal room with ash 
chutes to deliver ashes into trucks on the drive- 


way 
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ryPICAL HEATING AND VENTILATING LAYOUT OF A CHICAGO ELEMENTARY 


In 
tended to 
shall be 


the schoo 


msidering whether or not apparatus in 


hnereas 


of any plant 
in mind that 


installed it must be borne 


bo ie? plants have ra | large excess 


capacity except in the very severest weather. 


schools are 


Heating plants in Chicago lesigned 


1 . . , . 
to take care of the heating load with outside 


This 


times € ach 


weather condit ons ten degret - bel w zero. 


eonditio1 Mas to by rie only i f W 
schoo operated in 
out of 365 and 


hours. 


year: moreover, plants are 


this clim ite On abo it 150 days 


on some ot these days only a few Equip- 


ment designed to increase 


plant and thereby reduce operating costs, and 
which would be a good investment in a com 


mercial plant that runs nearly at full capacity 
time than 
poor 


and a much larger percentage of the 


do school plants, might be a very invest 
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SCHOO! 
ment in the school plant. For that reason the 
equipment in the plants in 
b 
ing effected by the 


een kept simple and plain, as the possible say 


additional equipment 


not return its cost during its life of service. 
This is one reason why the installation of eoal 
handling apparatus and stokers has been econ 
tined Chic to the larger hig S¢ plants 


Pupils’ Health Paramount. 
safe 


rt of voung people 


Every consideration must be given to 


guard the health and com: 
In a Community while in the ildings. 


Atte ndance at schoo! is compulsory, Be vs and 


} ° } 17 ; . 
giris of schoo] age are compe led to g t senool 


and their health while doing so must be given 
consideration even above proper teaching meth- 
ods. It is difficult to offset the damage that 
may be done by the spread of i 


ta 


infection pr con- 


or 
— 


ion in a school building and is inexcusable 


f orought about by an insanitary cond 


ulding, including the air in 
Uncleanable 


any part of a ventilating system shir 


any part of the b 


the building. flues in 


air ducts or 
ild be gen 
erally recognized as an insanitary condition in 
an imp rtant part of the ventilating system. 
For many years new school buildings erected 
in Chicago have been constructed without base- 
ments and a typical plenum system 
ventilation 


tended 


it heating 
and was used wherein ducts ex- 
plenum 
chamber along between corridor walls frequently 
than 100 feet, flues to 
the classrooms. For the appearance 
finished 
by a false ceiling. 

The Ventilation 


made a study of school ventilation among other 


horizontally from a_ central 


more then up vertical 


sake of 


these ducts in corridors were covered 


Chicago Commission on 
problems and raised an objection to these long, 
horizontal ducts on the grounds 
that they could not be 
sanitary, 


inaccessible 
cleaned out, 
} e 


and were in part at least to blame for 


were un- 


the peculiar, stale schoolhouse odor sometimes 
noticed. It is a well-known fact that dust set- 
and 


inside of the horizontal air 


tles on horizontal ledges and flat surfaces, 
that the bottom 
ducts soon became coated with a layer of dust 
and dirt that may be a breeding place for bac 
This 


the writer’s attention some time a 


teria. condition was foreibly drawn to 


r 


‘ 
5‘ 


by an in- 
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that occurred at one of our public 
schools: The engine 
driving a steel-plate blower in one of the older 


cident 
governor belt on the 


buildings broke during school sessions, permit- 
ting the engine to race, driving the blower at 
high speed. The inerease in the air velocity 
through the ducts stirred up and moved much 
of the dust that had been lying in the bottom 
and carried it into the such clouds 
that the principal thought the building was on 


rooms in 


fire and dismissed the pupils by sounding a fire 
alarm. 
Vertical Supply Ducts. 
he desirability of eliminating these inacces- 
sible 


opment of the sub-corridor system to suit the 


horizontal duets brought about the devel- 


needs of Chieago conditions and this arrange- 


ment was tried In two about four 
vears ago. It proved so satisfactory that the 
board of education directed that all new build- 


ng’s be 


buildings 


n provided with ventilation systems of 
this type and this is the system being installed 
| The Chi- 
buildings op- 


in all of our new buildings today. 
experience 


eago With ten new 
erating with nothing but vertical supply ducts 
has proven such an improvement that any sys- 
ducts 


air supply system cannot be 


tem that eMplovs horizontal inaceessible 
In any part of the 
lered perfect. 


In the system adopted the 


J 


space between the 


rridor walls below the first floor is excavated 

t l depth of al t eight feet. These corridor 
valls are recessed back under every tier of 
rooms to provide space for three vertical air 
supply flues, one to the first-floor classroom, 
he second-tl r Classroom, and one to the 

hird-th Classroom. The walls. floor and roof 
s sub-corridor space is of smooth finished 

rete and is about seven feet high in the 
clear from floor to ceiling and the full width 
f the dor, or about fourteen feet in width. 
B ers draw r from fresh shafts through 
ering ¢ s and r washers and deliver it 
temperature of 65 and with a relative 


sut forty per cent into these sub- 
dors, which are thus used as tempered-air 


Vento 


the recesses in the sub-corridor wall 


m chambers. heating stacks are 


ted at 
he vertical air flues to the classrooms. 
re = al 


arrangement of dampers, 


controlled by room thermostats, permit any mix- 


mixing 


e of tempered or heated air necessary to 


ntain the proper room temperatures. These 


ed ns d drains s 

ale. P lou id are | e and 
that ? erating the plants 
t n comto! 


Blowers are selected which will deliver the 


mputed and maintain a 
pressure of one-half inch of water in the 
sub-corridor 


quantities of air 


cf itic 


space, and adjustable volume 
dampers are set in every duct. Beeause of the 
I gh statie 


pressure carried in this large tem- 
pered-air plenum chamber, opening a classroom 
window will not unbalance the ventilating sys- 
tem to such an extent as to interfere materially 


with the ventilation of other classrooms. the 


disturbance being confined to the 


+ 


room in which 


ri€ W ndows are 


opened. Those who have to 


leal with 10,000 or more teachers and principals 


know the advantage in having the individ- 


lals free of the feeling that they are required 


THROUGH SUB-CORRIDOR 


AND CORRIDOR OI 
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to work in a sealed-up space and must not un- 
der penalty open a window. 

The system described provides no place for 
dust or dirt to settle; air is delivered into the 
classrooms just as it leaves the air washer; the 
system is very flexible, making each group of 
three classrooms practically a separate unit; is 
adjustable to meet wind and weather condi- 
tions; adjustable for a partial use of the build- 
ing and the resistance through the duct system 
being so very low it is found a considerable air 
circulation is obtained into the 
when fans are not in operation. 


rooms even 


Classroom Exhaust System. 

The plan used in exhausting the air from the 
classrooms in the elementary schools in Chicago 
differs slightly from that most generally used. 
Cloak rooms are no longer provided. In lieu 
of cloak rooms, a wardrobe space about thirty 
inches in depth is provided along the corridor 
wall of each classroom. In front of this ward- 
robe space, sliding hyloplate blackboards are 
provided which are counter balanced so they 
may be raised and lowered like a window sash, 


and when lowered, which is the normal position, 
drop to within four inches of the floor. A vent 
register is placed in the upper part of each 
wardrobe duct extended to the 
attic and there connected to the main ventila- 


space and a 


tors. The exhaust air is thus exhausted from 


the classrooms through a slot at the floor four 
inches in width, extending along about one-half 
the length of the room. This arrangement is 
sanitary, makes for a good distribution of air 


in the room, and carries all odors from coats 


and other 


hung in the wardrobe 


directly out to the attic vents. 


clothing 


An accompanying plan shows a typical class- 
The loca- 


the diree 


room arrangement used in Chicago. 
tion of the windows will determine 
tion which the desks will be 


table. 


pupils’ faced and 


the location of the teacher’s Chicago 
one door from 
classroom As a matter of that 
door should be located at the same end of the 


as the teacher’s desk. 


classroom design provides only 


each control 


classroom 


W herev er pos- 


sible the air inlet to the classroom is located at 


the opposite end of the wall from the door and 
the incoming air is 


directed across the room 


against the windows and about 81% feet above 
the floor line. 


location for 


This is found to be the proper 
inlet to 


culting of the air out 


this air avoid short cir- 
through the classroom 
door whenever it is open, and to avoid drafts on 


the teacher’s head. 


and Ventilation 
ments. 


Calculating Heating Require- 


In the ecaleulation of requirements for the 
heating and ventilation systems of the Chicago 
publie schools, the quantities of air required for 
classrooms, lecture rooms and study rooms are 
based upon the traditional supply of 1,800 cubie 


feet per hour per seat; halls 1,500 


assembly 
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cubic feet, and other rooms such as offices, 
dining rooms and libraries are calculated for a 
ten minute air change; corridors a twenty min- 
ute air change; gymnasia, because of their 
large volume compared with the number of 
occupants, a twenty minute air change, and 
The 
total air quantities thus found are used in a 
rough determination of the pounds of steam 
which will be condensed in heating the air from 
an outdoor temperature of minus 10° to a final 


plenum-chamber temperature of 130°, it having 


laboratories an eight minute air change. 
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been found by experience that with the con- 


school 


as 1s practiced in Chicago, the quantities of air 


struction and design of buildings such 
named will furnish sufficient heat to the rooms 
indoors with 
an outdoor temperature of minus 10 


to maintain a temperature of 70 
when the 
tinal maximum 


temperature beyond the re 


heaters is 150 Repeated air-loss check and 
actual practice shows that this temperature will 


care for the heating requirements of an ordi 


nary classroom. 

The assembly hall is usually ventilated by a 
separate unit consisting of a motor-driven fan 
and draw through 
tinal entering 
through mushroom ventilators under the seats. 


heater proportioned for a 
temperature of 100°, the air 
Assembly halls are usually centrally located in 
the building and do not have the same propor- 
tion of exposure as the classrooms, so the final 
plenum chamber temperature does not have to 
be as high as the plenum chamber temperature 
for classroom work. 


Rooms that have an unusual exposure are 
provided with supplemental direct radiation. 
Rooms that it is expected will be used after 


the regular school hours are supplied with direct 
radiation for heating after the fan engines are 
shut down. Direct radiation is also provided in 
vestibules and first floor corridors, and in other 
locations where cold outside drafts may enter. 
Air washers are used on classroom fans wherever 
the building is located in a district in which 
smoke or dust may be a nuisance and in every 
instance the new designs provide space so that 
air washers may be installed later if found nec- 
essary. Kvery building is equipped with 
humidifying apparatus consisting of steam-jet 
humidifiers controlled by 
dostats. The 


consist of 


automatically op- 
1 1 } . 
erated hun usual tempering 


Ventos figured for an 
thousand feet per 


heater units 


air velocity of one minute 
In the design of the sub- 
corridor systems reheaters are arranged for an 
air velocity through them of 600 feet per min- 


through the stacks. 


about 
1) pounds gauge steam pressure, but engines 


ute. The boiler plants are operated at 


driving the blowers are designed to operate the 


blowers at full speed at any steam pressure 


(Continued on Page 123) 














The Functions of the School Superintendent in 
Theory and Practice 


C. L. Hughes, University of Washington. 


The following article’ attempts to treat in 
a systematic manner three questions which are 
of interest to the school administrator, namely: 

1. What are the functions of the superin- 
tendent, especially of the smaller school sys- 
tems ¢ 

2. How 
these functions in actual practice? 

3. What should be the time 
over his several functions according to the best 


does he distribute his time over 


distribution 


educational thought ? 

The first aspect of the problem, the classifi- 
eation and formulation of the functions, was 
tentatively made from a study of educational 
literature bearing on the subject. The results 
were submitted in questionnaire form to pro- 
educational administration for an 


fessors of 
expression of opinion. It was found, however, 
when replies were received that few alterations 
were made, thus indicating apparently that edu- 
cational experts were satisfied with the list as 
it stood. 

To ascertain the relative status of these 
questionnaire 
State of 
Washington responsible for school systems hav- 
staff ranging eight to 


a school population of one hundred 


functions in actual practice a 


was sent to superintendents in the 


ing a teaching from 
thirty and 
to one thousand. They were asked to estimate 
the time allotment to each major function after 
having recorded their activities for one week. 
To secure data upon which to base a theoreti- 
eal time allotment for each major function of 
the superintendent, a similar questionnaire was 
administration in 


the United States 


sent to professors of school 


colleges and universities in 


maintaining schools, colleges or departments of 


education. They were asked not only to weigh 
each item according to its importance, but to 
make any additions or alterations wl ich they 
deemed advisable Fiftv-eight of the 61 replies 
were answered satisfactorily and are used in 
e comput ns of this study. 
Functions Defined and Classified. 

The evolution of the superintendent’s fune 
tions as thi ire recognized today is a long and 
ntricate stor It is ficient for the purposes 
of this paper present their forn n and 
definit result of a survey of (a) ed 
eat erature for the past 25 ears, (1 
rules and regulations of the scho boards of 
the si er eities, (ce) legally detined d ties is 
shown in the statutes of several states. Four 
outstanding functions are revealed, nam 
administration, supervision, commu eader 
ship and professional growth 


ch Ase reveals the fact that a great 
maj t ! per tendents actually do 
classroo! I The assumption is further 
borne e | ed States Bureau of Edu- 
eation report which says that, “superintendents 
in 24 per cent the cities (1,327 superintend- 
ents report teach; some but one period a 
day, thers the entire time. his is, as a rule, 
true only in towns and cities under 5,000 pop- 
ulation.”2 In y of the above facts, it was 
thought expedient to insert “teaching” as one 
of the functions, 1 beeause it was believed 
that this is one of superintendent’s main 
duties or that he should spend part of his time 
; Phe material presented comprises a considerable 


parg > a thesis as worked out by the writer during 
1922.23 funder the direction of Dean } FE. Bolton and 
Prof. F. C. Ayer, University of Washington 
Deffenbaugh, W. 8S School Administration in the 
Smaller Cities. Sureau of Education Bulletin, 1915, 


14, p. 65. 


in the capacity of teacher, but to ascertain 
what part it actually plays in the distribution 
of his time. 


Our survey indicated a great many duties 
of a clerical nature, for example, “keeping rec- 


“com- 
records,” 


“disposing of correspondence,” 
eolleetion of 


notes to 


ords,” 


pilation and data for 


“writing of teachers and parents,” 


“caring for supplies,” ete. These have been 
mentioned in connection with administrative 


duties, but we have chosen to class them under 
a separate head termed “clerical.” It is obvious 
that the this 
nature should never fall to the superintendent 


mechanical aspect of duties of 
if it is considered that it is plainly a waste of 
his time and a loss of money to the school dis- 
Such services can be performed by a 
The 


some of this work 


trict. 
competent clerk at a very much less cost. 
fact remains, however, that 
must be done by the superintendent in the 
smaller cities, and it must be taken account of 
in the distribution of his time. 

The following represents a final formulation 
and classification of the superintendent’s fune- 
tions, which was presented in questionnaire 
form to university professors for correction or 
alteration and their judgment as to the impor- 
tance of each on the basis of 100 points: 

Administration: Act 
the board; 


teachers; 


as executive officer of 
recommend hiring and dismissal of 
attend 
suspend pupils; prepare courses 


assign and transfer teachers; 
board meetings: 


of study; recommend textbooks; hold teachers’ 


meetings; hear complaints of parents; fill 


temporary vacancies; supervise janitors; care 


for and inspect school property; cases of “disci 


pline,” manage activities, i. e., playgrounds, 
prepare for school 


athletics, plays, ete.; assem 


blies, programs, ete 

Profes na St ya Lt Growt Keep in 
formed of school conditions elsewhere; visit 
other Choos ittend edueat conventions 
read educat na rnais; co! I th teachers 


study the bulletins of the 1 S. Bureau « 
Edueation and other publi 3; personally 
conducted resear n s¢ ems, ett 

l I Re e SS I sec] 
regular ¢ ses in elem rv si substitute 
in either; prepare for th ( 3, et 

CG 1 <eep record of teachers’ work 
n ! reports to boar 1 school 
conditions: 1 to state or cour superin 
tendent inswer nquiries and ques mnaires 
vrite notices to teachers, pupils, and parents; 
receive and care for né stock rite requisi 
tions for supplies, ete. ; type f correspond- 
ence re ting to the sen and its administra 
tion, et 

Supervisior General supervision of all 
classes in the school; supervision, promotion, 
and demotion I pup ls advise teachers; 


evaluate teachers; conduct experiments with aid 


of teachers: give demonstration lessons; give 


standardized tests; improvement of teachers 


and teaching, ete. 


Community Ln Attend and take 


adership: 


part in men’s clubs, commercial, community, 
or welfare organizations; assist in organizing 
such clubs if there are none; promote the mak- 


ing of community surveys; confer with citizens 


relating to community needs; organize P. T. Bs 
ete, 

It was found, however, when replies were re- 
Two of 


there was 


ceived, that few alterations were made. 


the 58 replies suggested that con- 


40 


siderable overlapping in the major functions ag 
listed. 
arrange the group of functions in such a way 


It would be practically impossible to 
as to avoid all overlapping. The classification 
is sufficiently definite to afford a working basis, 

It was suggested once that “teachers’ meet- 
That, of 
individual 


ings” be placed under supervision. 


course, depends largely upon the 


superintendent. From personal experience of 
the writer and discussion of the subject with 
a great number of superintendents, the conclu- 
that 


superintendents use their teachers’ meetings for 


sion was formed the large majority of 
administrative purposes, that is, for discussion 
of such items as duty schedules, hall and play- 
ground discipline, school entertainments, in- 
structions concerning reports, courses of study, 
ete., rather than pedagogical questions which 
would be discussed with the teachers individ- 
ually. 

Three of the 58 replies added “recreation” as 
a seventh function, but since only one gave it a 
weighting of five per cent, no consideration was 
given it in compiling the results. 

One added ‘Sudicial” as a seventh function 
included under adminis- 
this study. 


but this may well be 
tration for the purposes of 

The fact that 50 of the 58 evaluated the ques- 
tionnaire without comment as to the selection 
of duties or arrangement of functions seems to 
afford sufficient justification for its use to de- 
termine the distribution of the superintendent’s 
time in theory and practice. 


Functions in Actual Practice. 

The 66 replies from superintendents used in 
the study were distributed according to the size 
follows: Group I (8 to 12 
Group IT (13 to 19 teachers), 21; 
Group III (20 to 26 teachers), 15. 


of the system as 


teachers , ou: 


indicates the relative Importance of 
n the 
( f time ce voted to each by 66 


the six tunctions in actual practice based « 


superintendents of the State of Washington for 
the three groups of schools separately and com- 
bined A number of interesting facts are re 
vealed, but space forbids more than mention 


of the more outstanding ones, We find that 


the s perintendent of Gr ip I (8-12 teachers) 
teaches more than one-half of his time. Nearly 
eighteen per cent of his time is absorbed by 
administrative duties, the item under this 
funetion receiving most attention being man- 
agement of activities, that is, coaching ath- 
etics, school pl Lvs, Cc. The remaining 30 per 
eent of his time is about evenly distributed 
among the other four functions. The rank of 
the six functions on the basis of the median 


second, 
fourth, 
clerical duties fifth, and community leadership 
sixth. It 


administration 
third, 


shows, teaching first, 


professional st idy supervision 


is rather surprising to find profes- 


sional study third in the smallest schools, yet 
it may be accounted for in part by the desire of 
the superintendent to make up by study what 
he probably lacks in training and experience. 
Supervision in practice seemingly takes but 
little more time than clerical duties, and then 
it consists largely of visitation. Only in a few 
time sufficient for 


attacking the real problems of supervision. 


cases was there evidence of 


In none of the 30 schools (Group I) report- 
ing did the superintendent give more than 35 
per cent of his time to administrative duties. 
Four, however, gave only five per cent of their 
time. One devoted 25 per cent of his time to 
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TABLE I. 


Distribution of the median per cent of time d 


avoted to the six functions in actual practice by 


66 superintendents of Washington for the three sizes of school systems separately and combined. 


GROUPI_, 
(8-12 Teachers) 


Median Median 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Function of time Rank of Time 
Administration . 17.5 2 21.25 
Prof’! St. & Gr.. 9.17 3 9.64 
Teaching ..---- 52.0 1 30.83 
Clerical ......- 8.0 5 14.06 
Supervision ... 8.75 4 15.5 
Com. Leadership 7.27 6 8.6 


professional study, while five evidently either 
considered it of no importance or their other 
immediate attention. 


demanded more 


‘nteresting to note that five gave 70 per 


duties 
It is 
cent 
taught less than 20 per cent. 
than 20 per cent of their time to clerical mat- 
ters four than five per cent. 
One gave supervision a weight of 30 per cent 
Two 
gave community leadership fifteen per cent of 
their time but ten indicated no time devoted 


of their time to teaching, while only two 
Two gave more 
less 


while gave 


while four gave no time to this function. 


to this important duty. 

It will be noted that considerably less time 
ee" tela ‘eg 
is given to teaching in Group IT than in Group 
I, but it still oceupies first rank. Nearly one- 
third 


ond group is spent in teaching while it requires 


of the superintendent’s time in the sec- 


half his time in-Group I. Administration occu- 


pies second place as before but with an increase 


ort time 


devoted to this function while super- 


vision nearly doubles in time emphasis and 


‘upies third rank. Clerical ranks fourth with 


the median time at 14.06. Professional study 
emphasized but little more in the amount 
me spent upon it, but is lowered from third 

to fifth place for Group II. Community leader- 


light increase in time but ranks 


s it did for the first group. 


me emphasis changes considerably for 


(20-26 teachers). Administration in 


ip receives nearly as did 


as much time 


r in Group LI, while the latter function 
half the time it ree ived in the second 
t one-third the time that was 
n Gre l} l. The clerical function 
I : ih emphasis as administra 
Grroup IL and nearly three times as 
d the cleri ork the first group. 
study oceupies fifth place in this 
grou] t did in Group IT, but receives econ- 
re attention It is interesting to 
mmunity leadership takes sixth 
r hree groups, but receives an in- 
t of time. 
I Three striking d fferences in the 
he last group as compared with 
(i s | d I] None of the superintendents 
rd gro ip devote less than fifteen per 
r time to administration, while three 
Uy » Il and nine in Group I devote less 
this function. There are nine in 
t groups devoting less than five per 
t Time t pr Tess nai study as com 
one in Group III, giving less 
per cent to this function. Only two 
{ LIT give ess than ten per cent to 
vhile eight in Group II and six 
Group I devote less than ten per cent 
time to this important work. 
e following points may be summarized 
foregoing discussion: 
I practice the smaller schools (Group ‘, 
S-12 teachers) tend to require the superintend- 
teach one half or more of his time and 
egard 1t as his prime duty. 
yd As the supe rintendent is relieved from 
ng there is a tendency for him to over- 


] 


iSlZe¢ administrative and clerical duties at 


GROUP II 
(13-19 Teachers) 


GROUP III ALL GROUPS 
(20-26 Teachers) COMBINED 
Median Median 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Rank of Time Rank of Time Rank 
2 27.5 1 21.66 2 
5 15.5 5 10.9 5 
1 16.25 4 33.1 1 
4 21.5 2 13.2 3 
3 17.5 3 12.7 4 
6 10.83 6 8.3 6 


the expense of supervision, community leader- 
ship and professional study. 

3. There is a notable difference in the rank- 
ing of the first four functions between Groups 
[I and II, and Group III, showing that the 
marked change in emphasis on the superintend- 
ent’s functions occurs at about the twenty- 
teacher school. 

4. Community leadership receives sixth rank 
in all three groups of schools with the median 
per cent of time at 8.3. Seventeen of the 66 
superintendents gave little or no time to this 
important function. 

5. Supervision receives the median per cent 
of time for all groups of 12-7, being outranked 
in time emphasis by teaching, administration, 
and clerical. 

Theoretical Time Allotment to Each Function. 

The per cent of 
time over the six functions of the superintend- 
ent as the 
shown by the following table: 


theoretical distribution of 


enumerated in questionnaire is 


TABLE 


The theoretical time distribution over the six 
university professors. 


D 
Function 0 5 10 
to to to 
4 9 14 
Pv a ls Ce 4 
Professional Study & Growth. 7 34 
Ee arent ies a Waglelete g 12 | 19 
| rece rare ne ee ee l 25 25 
BUROTTIIOR asics seb b8 e800 8.08 l 
Community Leadership ...... 1 17 25 
It will be noted that seventeen of the 5S, or 
near! per cent, believe the superintendent 


eent of hi 


i S time 
to adm nistrative duties. None 


twenty to 25 per 


believe, how 


ever, that he sho ld devote less than ten per 
een f his time t this pl ise of work, while 
two believe half his time should o to this fune 
tion. The median weighting given to admin 
istration is 24.7 as indicated by Table III 
For prof ssional st ids 34 of the 58 3 idg 
ments, or nearly 60 per cent, indicate that ten 
to fifteen per cent of the time should be devoted 
to this function. Only six believe that it should 
he twe nty per cent or above, while only seven 
indicate that it should be less than ten per cent 
The median is 13.24. 
Twenty three, or 40 per cent, indicate a range 
of five to fifteen per cent of time be given to 
ectual classroom instruction, which would mean 
practice that the superintendent should not 


try to teach more than one class of 45 minutes. 


Twelve, or twenty per cent, believe that no time 
indicate 
more. The 


Table IIL is 


should he spent in teaching Only S1X 


that it should be 25 per cent or 
median for tea Aas shown by 


15.42. 


ching 


TABLE III. 
. . <= 
The functions ranked according to their im- 


portance as shown by the median per cent of 
time given to each. 

Rank 

Median Total of Im- 

Weight- Weight-  por- 

Function ing ing tance 
Supervision .......... 32.90 1942 1 
Administration ...... 24.70 1390 2 


41 
WO. f¢cedcaxeane 13.42 675 3 
Professional 
Study & Growth.... 13.24 669 4 
Community 
Leadership ........ 12.20 582 5 
CUED A beci-oas caeer 10.60 493 6 


The clerical function shows a high degree of 
agreement. Fifty of the 58 believe the per cent 
time should range between five and fifteen, the 
median falling at 10.6. 

The item of supervision exhibits the widest 
range of judgment, but in reality only one in- 
terval greater than administration, when it is 
known that the weighting of 60 per cent for 
supervision was made on the basis of a 25- 
teacher school, not keeping in mind the range 
of size as suggested in the questionnaire. It 
is also interesting to note here that the two 
judgments weighting administration 50 per 
cent indicated ten and fifteen per cent respec- 
tively for supervision. Sixteen, or nearly 30 
per cent, would allow at least one-fourth of the 
time to supervision, while the median, 32.9, for 
the whole group is considerably higher than the 
modal interval. 

Community 
least 


leadership should be given at 
ten per cent of the time according to 


nearly one-half of the judgments, while the 
median 12.2 indicates it should be a little 
higher. 


Table III shows the functions ranked ae- 
cording to their relative importance, as shown 
by the median per cent of time allotted to each 
and on the basis of the total weightings given 
by the 58 university The super- 


visory function appears to be easily the most 


professors. 


Il. 
functions of the superintendent as given by 58 


istribution of Time in Per Cent 
15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 


to to to to to to to to to to 
1Y 24 29 34 39 44 49 54 59 65 
gy 17 1] 7 5 3 0 . 
11 5 ] 
10 7 j ] 0 1 
l 7 16 7 5 7 2 10 1 1 
12 3 


Lyi pe rtant It 1s eonsiade red to he twice is m 


portant as teaching, professional study and 
growth, or community lead rship, and more 
than three times as important as clerical duties. 
Administration would rank seeond, teaching 
third, professional study fourth, community 


leadership fifth, and clerical sixth. However, 


teacl We ane prote Ss onal study may he 


I given 
a 3-4 rank each since there is only a very small 
med an d {fe rence. 


Comparison of Theory and Practice. 


The foregoing conclusions show a_ wide 


divergence of emphasis on several of the fune 


tions in practice as compared with theory. 
This is more clearly shown by the following 
tables. Table IV gives the comparison of the 
six functions in theory and practice on the 


basis of median Wwe ighting for the three groups, 
mbined. It will be 


the 


and co 


separate] noticed 
should 
devote a third of his time to the improvement 
find 


eighth of his 


that theoretical: superintendent 


of instruction. Practically, however, we 


that he devotes only about one 


time to this function which is only a little more 
than 


The 


the median 


one-third of the 


schools of 


time he should spend. 
Groups II and III are 
for the groups combined but they 
about one-half as 


with 


ab ve 


much time as 


the 


devote only 
should, 


weighting. 


they compared theoretical 


The second function, administration, shows a 
correlation between theory and 
the the 
There is a tendency, how- 


fair degree of 
the 
combined. 


practice on basis of median for 


groups 
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ever, to over-estimate its importance in practice 
by the third group. 

that 
third to more than one-half of the superintend- 


We have seen teaching occupies one- 
ent’s time in Groups I and II, and even in 
schools having 20-25 teachers the median per 
cent is 16.25. Educational experts on the whole 
seem to condemn this practice very severely. 
time for the 58 uni- 

13.42, which 


in practice that the superintendent should not 


The median per cent of 
versity professors is only means 
attempt to teach more than one 45 minute class 
regularly. As was pointed out before, twelve 
of the 58 


while only six indicated that he should spend 


believed he should do no teaching, 
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The 


considered of second importance in theory is 


sideration. function of administration 
also ranked second in practice, with the excep- 
tion of the larger group which places it first. 
Teaching in practice is of prime importance, 
but should be relegated to third place according 
to the combined judgments of university men. 
Professional study is considered as of equal im- 
portance with teaching in theory but is ranked 
fifth by superintendents. Community leader- 
ship unanimously receives sixth place by the 
groups, but should be considered of fifth im- 
portance. Clerical takes third place in practice 
but should be clearly considered the least im- 
portant of all the superintendent’s functions. 


TABLE IV. 
Showing the comparison of the six functions in theory and practice on the basis of the median 
weightings for the three groups of schools separately and combined. 
Median Per Cent of Time 


Function In In Practice 
Theory Groups Group Group Group 
Combined I II Ill 
ee SEE Le 32.9 12.7 8.75 15.5 17.5 
Administration .......... 24.7 21.66 17.5 21.25 27.5 
PE seccsiatcsne ess 13.42 33.1 52.0 30.83 16.25 
Professional 
Study & Growth ...... 13.24 10.9 9.17 9.64 15.5 
Community Leadership .. 12.2 8.3 7.27 8.6 10.83 
CIOTICRL occ ccccersccscees 10.6 13.2 8.0 14.06 91.5 


more than twenty per cent of his time in this 


} 
WOTk. 


Theoretically, professional study should re- 
ceive approximately the same time as teaching. 
In practice it receives only one-third as much, 
taking the median for the three groups com- 


bined. The 
in Group II] 


medians for both these functions 
are nearly the same but they are 
higher than the “theory” medians, showing a 
little over-emphasis possibly at the expense of 


supervision. 


Community leadership receives the lowest 
time allotment in all three groups, the median 
which is four points lower than the 
allotment to this 


the superintendents of the 


being 8.3, 


theoretical function. Even 


larger schools 
(Group III) seem to underestimate the impor- 
stimulating com 
that 


bigger or 


tance of taking part in or 


munity affairs, when it is realized after 


all the schools are going to be no 
better than the 
assume larger financial responsibilities in order 
to take care of the 
progress. 


willingness of the people to 
school 
of the publie to the 
point of willingness depends largely upon the 
them of 
school needs and to create in them a desire to 
promote through the medium 
It is certain that only eight per 


increased costs of 


The education 


superintendent’s ability to convince 


social progress 
of education. 
cent of the superintendent’s time devoted to 
this activity is insufficient in the light of the 
best educational thought and the demand for 
greater support of public education. 


Clerical duties absorb entirely too much of 
the superintendent’s time, as shown by com- 
Table IV in- 
dicates the median for all groups to be 13.2, as 
compared with the median of 10.6 for the judg- 
ments of 58 


parison of theory and practice. 


university Further 
examination of the table reveals the fact that 
the superintendents of Group III spent more 
than one-fifth of their time in work that could 
well be left to a competent clerk. The super- 
intendents of Group II spent fifteen per cent 
of their time in such activities while those of 
Group I devoted only about eight per cent. 


professors. 


The comparison of the ranks of importance 
of the several functions in theory and practice 
is shown by Table V. Supervision is the prime 
function according to educational theorists, 
while in practice it assumes fourth rank. There 
is a tendency, however, to approach the ideal 
in Groups II and III, it receiving third con- 


TABLE V. 

The comparison of the six functions in theory 
and practice on the basis of the rank of impor- 
tance for the three groups of schools separately 
and combined. 

Rank of Importance. 
In Practice 
In Groups Group Group Group 
II I 


Function Theory Combined I II 
Supervision ...... 4 4 3 3 
Administration ... 2 2 2 2 1 
p00 3 1 l 1 4 
Professional Study 

and Growth .... 4 5 2 5 5 
Community Lead- 

SE iesew ees 5 6 6 6 6 
CIONE 40.00.5070d0 6 3 5 4 2 


depends on the presentation of more concrete 
evidence, particularly the cost appeal will re 
Table VI will serve to 
illustrate the cost of teaching and clerical duties 


ceive a ready hearing. 


as compared with supervision ant administra- 
tion for each of the three groups of schools. It 
will be noticed that the superintendent of Group 
I spends 60 per cent of their time on the two 
first named functions but only 26 per cent on 
supervision and administration. On the basis 
of the median salary the board is paying at the 
rate of $21.84 per week for half time teaching 
and $32.36 for clerical 
mately 


services, for approxi- 
which is more 
The median salary for high 
week was approximately 
$31. For $10 more per week the board ean 


secure the services of 


three hours per week, 
than $1 per hour. 


school teachers per 


a full time teacher and 
it is certain that clerical work ean be done for 
much less than $1 per hour. The superintend- 
ent Is employed as head of the school system 
and is supposedly paid for a peculiar type of 


expert service, but in reality receives half his 


salary for teaching and clerical 


should be 


less cost. 


services that 
delegated to others at a very much 
While the other two groups devote less time 
to these functions the cost is relatively greater 
because of the greater salary paid to superin- 
tendents as the size of the schools increase. 
educa- 
tional leaders of their communities they must 


If superintendents are to become the 
be free to give practically their entire time to 
the purely professional aspects of school work. 
This can 


campaign 


be accomplished only by an incessant 
on the part of superintendents and 
educators to people and school 
boards to see that it is not only an actual waste 


educate the 


of money for the superintendent to 
a part of his 


devote even 


time to teaching and clerical 


TABLE VI. 
Comparison of the cost of the functions of administration and supervision with teaching and 


clerical duties. 
GROUP I 
Median Salary 
per week, $42 
% time Cost p. wk. 


Qo.) ee 52.0 $21.84 
COE veces eecaddeas 8.0 3.36 

rere ere 60.0 $25.20 
Administration ...... 17.5 $ 7.35 
SUPGFVIBION «2.0006. 8.75 3.68 

,.  -eaarrecers + 26.25 $11.03 

The foregoing discussion emphasizes three 


striking facts made apparent by the comparison 
of theory and practice in the exercise of the 
duties of the superintendent of schools. 

1. The State of 
Washington time than is 


necessary to classroom teaching at the expense 


superintendents of the 
are devoting more 
of their more important duty of improving the 
quality of instruction throughout the whole 
system. 

2. The ever increasing demands made upon 
the public schools, with its consequent increase 
in costs, entails the necessity of educating the 
public to a point of willingness to assume larger 
moral and financial support of the schools. This 
responsibility must fall largely to the super- 
intendent. The data shows that he spends but 
eight per cent of his time on this important 
activity, which is but two-thirds the allotment 
given it by educational experts. 

3. It is a wasteful use of money and time 
that a highly paid official should spend nearly 
one-fifth of his time in clerical activities that 
may well be delegated to a competent clerk at 
probably one-half the expense. 


Comparison of Function Costs. 

Much has been said of the unnecessary waste 
of the superintendent’s time by engaging to 
such a large extent in clerical and teaching 
activities but the improvement of this practice 


GROUP II 
Median Salary 
per week, $46 


GROUP III 
Median Salary 
per week, $61 


% time Cost p. wk. % time Cost p. wk. 
30.83 $14.18 16.25 $ 9.91 
14.06 6.46 21.50 13.12 
44.89 $20.64 37.75 $23.03 
21.25 $ 9.77 27.50 $16.78 
15.50 7.13 17.50 10.68 
36.75 $16.90 45.0 $27.56 


activities but it is a decided educational loss to 
the schools. 

The results of our study also show an in 
sufficient amount of time given to community 
leadership in view of the demand made upon 
the schools and the consequent needs of larger 
This weakness 
may be largely due to the fact that this fune 


public interests and support. 


tion of the superintendent is relatively a new 
one. Many prominent educators early recog 
nized the need of cooperation and support be 
tween school and community, but only recently 
has the questioning attitude on the part of the 
public made it apparent that the school must 
display its worth. Advertising began with the 
advent of human existence in the world, yet it 
is strange why schoolmen have been so slow t0 
understand the value of good publicity in ad 
vertising the serious side of the school. Traim 
ing centers for superintendents and teachers 
must emphasize this aspect of educational re 
sponsibility. 
Conclusions. 

Our survey of educational literature indicates 
that the functions of the superintendent may 
be classified under six heads, namely: admit 
istration, professional study and growth, teach 
ing, clerical work, supervision, and communitf 
leadership. 


*High School Directory, State of Washington, 1921-22 
(Concluded on Page 127) 
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Consolidation of Schoolsin the Town of Farmington 


L. S. Mills, Supervising Agent for the Connecticut State Board of Education. 


Forty-two rural towns in Connecticut have 
shown less and less population at almost every 
In the 


areas 


census decade for the past fifty years. 


manufacturing valleys and commuting 
the population is increasing. 

In a town or a section of the town where the 
population is vanishing, the school population 


likewise 


smaller and smaller or finally close. 


decreases, and rural schools become 
“In one 
district in the state where forty years ago the 
filled to its the 


birches 


school was capacity, today 


schoolhouse is abandoned tall 


among 


and not a family is residing within the bounds 
of the district.” 
With a decrease of population, the ability of 


mmunitvy to support school properly, has 


been impaired and town support and later state 
then the sal- 


aid has become necessary. Even 


aries paid the teachers are usually meager and 
inadeq late. 
Many rural communities in Connecticut to 


day contain not a single family of American 


even 


the parents of which 
States. 


a family 
L nite d 


hard and in some Cases im 


were born n the 


Accordingly, 


a suitable boarding place for 


a teacher The result in these cases has been 


inexperienced teachers, or teachers of very lim 
ited education, refinement, training, and expe- 
rience The teacher whose salary has been 


bled Since 
oda 
and 


nearly fifty 


1912 has no greater purchase and 
than she had in 1912, as the pur 
power of a dollar has decreased by 
per cent. 

The day of 


produce to 


transportation of wood or other 


market by the ox-cart has passed. 


lr ts dav, it was the best as well as almost the 

nly way. The evenings at home around a 

t vy candle where the family gathered for 

reading or work have passed forever. The 

! espul clothes and the sheets from the hand 
m are no longer seen. Skimming of milk 
do mal 


1 making of butter and cheese, and the sew- 


reets are no tonger home actly ties 


The 


rmer no longer mows his fields with the 


scythe, turns the hay with a fork, and rakes it 
by hand. No longer in the springtime does the 
farmer and his boys spend long hours at the 
wood pile with the buck saw. The years have 
rolled by since those days, and changes have 
come to the life of the farmer and to the life 
of the community, but down beyond the brow 
of the hill, those fain would 


maintain the little red schoolhouse of past gen- 


there are who 


crations—not realizing that amidst the changes 
of the years it has come to be as out of place 
in the twentieth century as an ox-eart on the 
state road. 

The little red schoolhouse on the average has 


defects: 


teachers who receive a lower salary and have 


the following Shorter school year, 
less professional preparation than do the teach 
consolidated 


less comfortable, less convenient, less sanitary, 


ers of schools, the buildings are 


and usually with absolutely inadequate play- 


grounds, or none at all except the public high- 
way. Books, supplies, and teaching equipment 
are poorer and more inadequate than in larger 
The attendance 
lighted, 


tend toward good 


and better supported schools. 


Poor schoolhouses, poorly 
heated, do not 


progress or good attendance. 


is poorer. 
and poorly 
Usually one or 


more families has a petty grudge toward the 


school, or the teacher, or the school committee, 
and keeps its children home on every possible 


occasion. 


Time has come to leave the past and to 
swing into line for the present and the future. 
In Connecticut, for the past four years, the 


“Equal school opportunity for 
and the little 


slogan has been, 
every boy and girl in the state,” 
red schoolhouse is passing. 

Farmington is one of the many towns in the 
state to make progress with its schools and to 
recognize the fact that conditions have changed 
and the new era dawned. 

In 1780, the town of Farmington was divided 
into ten school districts as follows: 
1. Center 6. Northeast 
2 North 


2. Union 7. 


3. West 8. East Farms 
4. Seott’s Swamp 9. South 
5. Waterville 10. Joint 
In 1876, the North district and the South 


distriet were consolidated with the Center dis- 
trict. The North school numbered about twenty 
that The from the 
North school to the Center being less than one 
The South 


school being about two miles away, transporta- 


pupils at time. distance 


mile, no transportation was needed. 
tion was secured to carry the children to Center 


These two schools have now been closed 


The 


school. 


for over forty vears. North district 
schoolhouse has been made into a dwelling 
house, as has also the South district school- 


house. 
In 1905, a 


in the Center. 


new school building was erected 
This building is of brick with 
six schoolrooms and replaces the former four 
room wood structure. 

In 1907, the Northeast and Waterville schools 
were closed as the attendance was very small, 
The 


distance was considerably over two miles from 


not over five or six pupils in each school. 


these schools to the Center, and transportation 
The 


burned 


two 
the 


was provided. schoolhouses in these 


districts were down soon after 
schools were closed. 

In 1911, the voters of the East Farms district 
voted at the annual meeting in June to close 
the school for one year and send the pupils to 
the Center The pay 
At the end of the school year, 


and by reason of poor schooling, before enter- 


school. town agreed to 


transportation. 


ng the Center school, a few of the East Farms’ 
school. 
the 
East 
was 


pupils failed in promotion at Center 


For this 
Kast 
Farms school opened. 
cast at the 
1912. 
opened, but the children objected to attending 
to the that 21 out of the 30 belonging 
to the district walked, some of them a distance 


reason, a few of the parents of 
Farms’ children desired to have the 
Accordingly, a vote 
June, 


A teacher was secured and the school re 


annual district meeting in 


extent 


of six miles a day, in order to reach the Center 




















1. Interior of the East 
lor Ing the building 
6. Old South School; 


Farms School in the Old Days. 
which had been in use a hundred years. 3. The 
now occupied by a colored man and his large 


The Building is now a Community Hauling 


rypical 


Center 
Center Centralized School 4. A 
family 
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down the 
Bus and its 


Flag at the 
Load 5. 


Scott's 
East 


Swamp 
Farms 


School preparatory to 
School, now a Community 
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school. This left the East Farms school an 
enrollment of nine pupils and an average at- 
tendance of 7.3 for the year. The following 
June, 1913, the East Farms district 


close its school “forever,” and since that time 


voted to 


the children have been transported to the Cen- 
ter school at town expense. 

The building has since been used for a club 
building with about fifty members, both men, 
women, and children, who gather there on the 
first and third Fridays of each month; in fact, 
it has now become a community house. 

In 1909, the Joint district was discontinued 
and these children also came to Center school. 

In 1914, the board of school visitors voted to 
the then 
numbered nine pupils, and to have the children 
The school 
in Scott’s Swamp had been run for upwards of 

years. Some of the and 
the district protest. District 
meetings were held and a lawyer engaged to 


close Scott’s Swamp school, which 


transported to the Center school. 
a hundred parents 
others in made 
combat the board of school visitors of the town 
The state law gave the board 
visitors the authority to the 


of Farmington. 
of school 


school and no litigation followed. 


close 


The children enjoyed the Center school, even 
though they were found to be backward in com- 
parison with other pupils of corresponding age. 
By 1915, parents and pupils had become accus 
tomed to the transportation and attendance at 
the school further 
were made. The former Scott’s Swamp school 


Center and no objections 


district committee said, after two years of 
transportation for the children, “I am _ better 
educated now than two years ago and would 


vote against the reopening of the old school.” 
The parents in Seott’s Swamp now loyally sup 
port the Center school and no complaint is 
heard 

idle 


pe ople 


meetings of the 


The Seott’s Swamp school now stands 


The d strict elect a committee and the 


building for 


local poultry club. The picture shows the flag 
heing vered for the last time after 100 years 
ver he red schor | building of Seott’s Swamp. 


In 1919, the board of school visitors voted to 


close the West district schoo This had 


r I I e pu] ror the eal tl I 
‘ lance r él | ted 
ie saniie to Unios | 
! rura chy ‘ he West 
cl e rate f $150 per pupil per 

s opened the s ear of 
1919 ‘ cher scl closed, and 
the are! these e-room st s tran 
sported busses ft the ( ter school 
nd | l"y n s Chis has been 
cont e present time Phe town now 
mail or} school and t graded 
I Karr gton Center, d one at 
Unior 
Che ( ¢ ‘orme! one-room schools 
were seldom trained teachers. They were often 
high se ( eraduates with little or no experi 
enc Wit ( children in school, attention 
ind cking. The progress was not 
eq f the graded scl 
Kor the ear 1918-19 the average cost per 
pul the Center school was $27.48. In the 
Wi : 1 Te tal cost per ] pil of ibout 
$155! hows the cost per pupil in small 
el be very great compared to the cost 
na ¢ Three busses carry children 
to the ¢ er school at an average of $90.66 
per month each One auto bus earries the 
children West school at $80 per month 
The average distance a pupil rides one way 
per day is 3.1 mil The average time per day 
the d.is a ximate thirty-five min 
ites. The total number of pupils carried is 


abo 


day 


wli 


it 


large 


by 
any 


pro 
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ROWE, 


Corry, Pa. 


D. S. 


it ninety. The average cost per pupil pe 


is approximately twenty cents. 


he conveyances are owned by the partie 


or 


5 


» take up the contracts, except in one case, 
re the town provides a eanvas top for a 
Bus drivers are selected 


pair ot bobs. 
bids The town reserves the 
hy dade r even 
vided that the 


in the estimation of 


, 
mittee, sa d 


right to reject 
though his price was the lowest, 


school 


con person is not competent to 
take charge of the work and the children. All 
bus drivers are responsible for the children 
vhile en route 
The following is a summary of the opinion of 
the teachers concerning the value of closing 
me-teacher schools and transporting children 
| Pupils from outside districts, when they 
rst enter the Center school, are found gen 
era to be backward in comparison with chil 
dren in corresponding grades in the Center 
SC] | M re iCKINg It Sit draw ng 
l lamentais 
Phi d that « dren edueated thi 
Center s make better progress later in high 
ed s ey tend 
P ~ ( I ( drer ive better ad 
( r s than we d € 
possibile SI dis S Most parents 
ppreciate this 
| di of 
Se e « the schools and 
rit I I ‘ ( the Center 
3CI Ss Tes n the ( ng advantages 
Be ties for each 
child 
hie I e comradeship and 


Most TT the peopl 


the small] 


who still ck sire the 


room school. are those 


one 


dy itages on the part of the children. 

thie rmer ¢ Ss. n children of the small 

rie ~ - ( Dp aimost entire n their 

rl aom r eeting any 

dre the town In this wav 

ne distric most developed a dialect of 

t ’ } rely A a) G ¥ ie 1dvan 

e t} ( ire? 

B meet ¢ etnel i central sel yl, 

ine 1 thet vn grow ip toget I A th 

t feeling f gocial eq t and nterest 
t en? er ‘ be atta ned 

{ Krom « erences with the parents, week 

er ee} seems evident that fe Ww, indeed, 

the parents f the town of Farmington be- 

e it v d be wise to return again to the 


return 
without 


children or those whose children have long since 


rr 


1 


gone away. Chey 


and 


past 


wn ip 


are pe ople W 


e in the generation. 


] 
Ho 
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The following is a quotation from a lette 
written by one of the parents and is probably 
typical of the feeling of the majority of the 
consolidation of schools: 


parents respecting 


“No system is perfect. Nothing relieves us of # 
our responsibility. Judging from my experi. 
ence as a committee man in running schools 
and noting the work of others similarly placed, 
I believe such school is a waste of the people's 


and I think it 


make the work in the small school equal that 


money, simply 





in the graded school.” supp = 
The cost of running a one-teacher school jg nt 
Connecticut with a fairly competent teacher, tg 
at the present time, is not less than $1,500 =| ahaa 
year. To reopen the eight one-room schools J rs ( 
now closed would entail a cost of not less thap pe P 
$12,000 per year to the town of Farmington, ne 
The present cost of transportation is about Ah 


$3,500 per year. Even with the extra teachers 
needed to maintain the graded schools with the 


additional pupils coming in on the busses, the 


ie ool 


total cost to the townspeople is less, and the 


results are far better. 


The bus routes lie over no steep hills; three 
lines have the state roads over parts of their 


routes, The greatest obstacles to transportation 


and almost the only ones, are the deep snow in 


winter, and the 
with the 


mud in tl 


e spring. However, 
state 
planned the roads for transportation will be 
kept open bv 1] 


the state all the year 


completing of highways as 


and auto | 


conveyances, rather than horses and wagons, 


will be used. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS A SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBER. 
At the June meeting of the ¢ 
Mr. D. S. 
manager, tendered 
take effect July 1. Mr. 


engaged on the Corry 


‘orry, Pa., board 


f Rowe, secretary and | 


Ol education. 


business his resignation to 
Rowe has been actively 


school board for a period 





of 35 years. 

He was first seated 
At that time, the b 
Bentley, A. F 
Davis, 
Palmer, Murray Raymond, D. S. Rowe. Walter 
Sweet, C. L. White. 


vas pres 1 nt I the I | At ving 
mee g in July, Mr. Rowe was elected secre 
tary and served contin : ! tice fror 
ISSS 1914, except four years n he served 
Ss preside! 

Che superintender n 1SS8 Mr. A. D 
( egrove, Who was also prineipal f the high 
sch d for his services he ree ved $1,350 
per veal The teachers’ pay 1 r 1SS88 and 
ISS9 was $7,195 and the tota expenditures of 
the school distriet amounted 15,295 

Mr. Rowe rked during his several terms 


‘ y (ross, 
La, a ( J. Naegl nd A. Earle Hem- 
In 1914, Mr. Rowe retired from 52. vears’ 


iring all 


those years he never had one complaint regis- 
tered 1 t him by an ome i] ( f the company. 


1s1ness 


secretary and b 


tions with the board 
noment of keen regret felt 
Relationship had 

Mr. Rowe is a loyal, im 
loved by 


publie official, that is 


of education was a} 


by every member. always 
been most pleasant. 


terested much his associates. 
kind of rare 
indeed ; he looked after the funds entrusted to 


him 


friend 
He is the 


as carefully as thoi 


igh they were his own. 
Everyone who has ever worked with David §. 


Rowe will be unanimous in testifying to his 


faithful service and loyal, he Ipf 


il friendship. 
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Legal Status of the County Board of Education 


Karl H. Hauser, Superintendent of Schools, Halstad, Minn. 


In the August issue of the Scnoot Boarp 
JourNAL, William R. Hood, United States 


Bureau of Education, presented an interesting 


showing that the county unit form of 


article 
schoo organization needs better definition. In 
support of his claim, Mr. Hood examined three 
of the fundamentals of county school organiza- 
tion. namely, the measure of power conferred 
upon county boards of education, the territorial 
extent of the county unit in the county, and 


the county’s part in publie school support. In 


all of these he found “a diversity of practice 
‘n the States which clearly points to a want 
of standardization of the “county unit” and a 
consequent need of intelligible definition.” Mr. 


Hood states that he “believes in county par- 
} 


ticipation in school control and support, but 
he confesses some misgiving as to the final out- 
ome if the present want of re asonably accurate 
definition is to continue.” 

It is certainly important that the county unit 
should be clearly defined. In order that it may 


ions raised by the 


lefined these quest 


writer previously referred to must be answered: 
1] much loeal autonomy shall be left with 
P district ¢ sha the county boards’ 
he ¢ ded t mportant tunctions 
thie a I tratior ol the schools ?”’ The 
ter of this article has recently made a study? 
est juestions in which an atte mpt was 
made to « te the organization, powers and 
boards of education and their 

r » to the powers and duties of county 
ents. len states were inel ided in 

sf ving the county unit in the 
umely, Alabama, Florida, 
( IX ( wna, Maryland, New 
M \ ( I I ; lennessee, and Utah. 
\f I] 1] nts < 1 I } s study and fives 
¢ mpies ft Show t} it the eounty unit 
t y eros Ic Tf YT fy m he neo 

] | t theref re ot great impor 
t 1 I ( vl { tne organizat I of 
| a d he nd what powers 

! 1 be delegated to the « nty 

) powers and duties should be 

fice of the county superintend 
{ et rormity I the power and 
en to cou boards of education in 

cannot be expected, since eacl 

lifferent conditions which must bi 
le) n formulating its 
p ( eless, there re some powers and 

( boards which are not influ 
f ‘ conditions regarding which there 
by me nitormit I the various 
‘ Such powers and duties, among 
( te 1 employil teache rs, fixing date 

ng and closing f schools, taking the 

I t sning l ny! i report e! 

e compulsory attendance iw, pur 

propert preparation of the 
iries of teachers, purchasing 
e course f study rading and 

S< S d dismissing teacher 

' : a made a cart 

r t ( ( } t The 

1 au tne « | rd f ed 
not been defined in d nd that 
I t I r ( Tit t ird T the 

erintendent has not been specified | 

status of the « ntv | ird of edu 

d relationship to the county superir 
i rhe Legal Status of the County Board 
of Edueation, 19° University of Minnesota Thesis 


CHART 1 


PERCENT OF EACH GROUP FAVORING PARTICULAR 
METHOD OF CHOOSING THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 











23. 75.3% 1.5% 
CHAIRMEN OF COUNTY BOARDS 

21.17% 74% q 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS eee 








EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 





| APP.FROM ANY PART OF ANY STATE Bi TIIL ¢ NTY 
al ELECTED BY POPULAR VOTE 
MISCELLANFOUS 


tendent would have to be determined by the 
relative judgments of county board chairmen 
and county superintendents who are acquainted 
with existing conditions. This suggests the 
importance of finding out from three groups 
what their ideas are on the legal status of the 
county board and the relationship of the county 
board of education to the county superintendent 
which should be specified by law. In order to 
check against the opinion of the county super 


board 


judgment of educational leaders was sought. 


intendents and county chairmen, the 


PERCENT F FAC 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS ON THI 
23.7% 73 1.3 
CHAIRMEN OF COUNTY BOARDS =z 
23.2 76 1.8% 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS = ee 
9.2% 68.8 > rg 





DUCATIONAL LEADERS 


_} COMPOSED OF 5 MEMBERS 


ee COMPOSED OF 3 MEMBERS 
SER. 
ludada COMPOSED OF 7 MEMBERS 


eae MPOSFD OF 9 MFMRFR 


a 


To secure such judgment an inquiry 
was prepared adapted from that used by 


Morrison in his excellent id “The 


Lega Status of the Cit I Super ntend 
ent.’”: It was designed to secure idgment con 
cerning three phases of an administrative 
activity: (1) taking the first official step or 
unitiative; (2) actually putting the plan or rec 
mmendatior nto operation, that . executing 
t; (3) approval of the plan or recommendation 
bv the hoard ot ed icat t } or after ex 
ecuth Initiate exer ( ind pp! e were 
defined on the inquiry form as f vs Init 

ate neludes to nominate, to recommend, to 
t e the first official move ecute means 
the actual doing of the thing, acting as agent 


for the county in the purchase of land, the 


“ Approval 


9 
ome 


AIKMEN OF COUNTY BI 


UNTY S TRINT 


ey : 


} f ‘ ft. ”? y +} ’ stv 
hefore executio! means the responsi! y for 


deciding befor nd whether or not particular 
t! 4 be d ne 4 exer ted “ Approval 
2Jol Cayce Morrison, The Legal Status of the City 


School Superintendent, Baltimore, Warwick and York 


In¢ 1922 


after execution” 
matters, @ g., 


includes, approval of routine 
approval of bills, rights of re- 


view and means of checking and guiding future 
action of executive officers, the settlement of 


questions on appt al. 


CHART 4 


PERCENT OF EACH GROUP FAVORING ARTICL 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS ON THE BOARD UF LOCAI 
[RUSTEES FOR SUB-DISTRIC! 


cHATRMEN or county aps. a Ss 


NTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


1 
o 
z 
s 
+ 
> 
" 
ov 


J CUMPOSED OF 3 MEMBERS 


Gc ow oSED OF 1 MEMBER 


EX MPOSED OF S MEMBERS 


The educational leaders whose judgment was 
sought were professors of school administration 
in universities, colleges and normal schools, and 
specialists in rural school administration. Two 
hundred and one inquiry forms were sent out 
to these men, 55.7 per cent of which were re 
turned. Three hundred inquiry forms were 


sent to county superintendents and 400 to 


county board chairmen, 42.6 per cent of the 
former and eighteen per cent of the latter were 


returned. The collective judgment of these 


112 educational leaders, 128 county superin 


tendents and 72 county board chairmen forms 


a fairly reliable basis from which conclusions 


CHART 5 


ERCENT COUNTY BOARD CHAIRMEN FAVORING 
PARTICULAR METHOD OF CHOOSING THE COUNTY 
BUARD UF EDUCATION 


METHOD UF 
SELECTI10} PERCENT OF 

COUNTY BOARD CHAIR 
NEN FAVORING 


1.EL.BY POP.VT.FR.counTy 39,5 

2.FL.POP.VI. BY TWNSHP. iz 

}.EL.POP.VT.«RESTR.«RES« >s =a 

4-APP. BY TATE AGENCY 1 5a 
n be drawn. The administrative activities 
regarding whicl the majority of a three 
groups agree in the placing of responsibility 
88 he taker up first [The administrative 
activitie regarding which the majority of * nly 
two gi | agres vill follow. Finally the 
method of placing responsibility favored by the 
majority of only one group will be presented. 

The majority of county board ehnairmen, 
county super ntendents and educationa leade rs 
agree that the nine administrative activities 


named below should be initiated and executed 


yved by 


1 


by the co inty superintendent and appr 
the county board before execution. 
1. Preparation of the Budget. 


y # Selection of Textbooks. 
“4 4 ] 
do. Maintenance and Repairs of Buildings and 
Grounds 
1. Selection of Instructional Supplies. 
». Determination of Subjects to be included 
in Curricula. 
6. Direction and Supervision of Medical] In- 
pection 
7. Publication of Annual Itemized Statement 
eipts and Disbursement 
& Determination of Educational Policies for 
the County 


9. Determination of Content of Subiects iz 
Curricula. 

The n rity of county board chairmer 
county superintendents and educat ders 

Whenever tl rity of « ntyv } r ha ar 
county suj é s and educat , i 
mentioned hould be interpre 1 a t} rit 
of tl ‘ rt t} pa r pha t 
sibilit A f the mer wer t} ' 

I 4 ery pl of res] t 


; 
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CHART 6 
PERCENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS FAVORING 
PARTICULAR METHOD OF CHOOSING THE COUNTY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


METHOD OF 
SELECTION 


PERCENT OF 
CO.SUPERINTENDENTS 
FAVORING 
1.EL.POP.VT.BY TWNSHP. 44 
2.EL.POP.VT.RESTR.RES. 27.6 
3.EL.BY POP.VT.FR.COUNTY 12 
4.APP.BY STATE AGENCY 9 
5.APP.BY JURY OR JUDGE 6. 


CHART 7 
PERCENT OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERS FAVORING 
PARTICULAR METHOD UF CHOOSING THE COUNT 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


METHOD OF PERCENT °F 
ELECTION EDUC .LEADERS 
FAVORING 


NRE 


1-EL.BY POP.VT.FR.COUNTY 


2.EL.POP.VT.RESTR.RES. sl mz 
3.EL.POP.VIT.BY TWNSHP. 12.5 
4-APP.BY STATE AGENCY 2.78 
5 .MISCELLANEOUS 1.8 § 
agree that the seven administrative activities 
named below should be initiated by the county 
superintendent and executed by the county 
board. 
CHART 8 
PERCENT OF COUNTY BOARD CHAIRMEN FAVORING 
CERTAIN TENURE OF THE COUNTY BOARD MEMBERS 
PERCENT OF 
COUNTY BOARD 
CKAIRMEN FAVOR- 
TENUR ING 
1.TERM OF 4 YEAR a ee 
2. TERM G YEARS > zz 
3.TERY OF 2 YEARS po iz 
4.TERM OF 3 YEARS sf 
5.TERM OF 1 YEAR 6.08 
6.TERM OF 5 YEARS 5.68 
7.TERM OF 7 YEARS 1.40 
8.TERY OF @ YEARS 1.48 
CUART 9 


"PRCENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS FAVORING 
CERTAIN TENURE OF THE COUNTY BOARD MEMBERS 


PERCENT OF 


TENURE COUNTY SUPT. 
FAVORING 
1.TERM OF 4 YEARS a SRS 
2.TERM OF 2 YEARS 2.90 zm! 
3.TERM OF 5 YEARS 10.7 a 
4.TERM OF 3 YEARS 5.48 
5.TERM OF 1 YEAR sf 
CHART 10 


PERCENT OF EACH GROUP IN FAYOR OF HAVING 
NO BUARD OF LOCAL TRUSTEES FOR SUB-DISTRICT 
PERCENT OF 


EACH GROUP 
FAVORING 


1, EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 3.20 
2.COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 92.2 QR 
3.CHAIRMEN counry Boanns 26.4 Sia 


1. Purchase 
Grounds. 

2. Consolidate Schools. 

8. Redistrict Counties. 

4. Fix Salaries of Teachers. 

5. Determine County School Tax. 

6. Prepare A Building Program Adequate to 
the Needs of the Schools in the County. 


and Sale of Buildings and 


7. Make Uniform Salary Schedule for the 
Entire County. 
The majority of county board chairmen, 


county superintendents and educational leaders 
agree that the two activities 
named below should be initiated and executed 
by the 


administrative 


county board. 

1. Fix Superintendent’s Salary. 

2. Designate Depositories at which Treasurer 
shall deposit School Funds. 

The majority of county superintendents and 
educational leaders agree that the one admin- 
activity named below should be 
initiated and executed by the county superin- 
tendent and approved by the county board be- 
fore execution. 

1. Fix Date 
Schools. 

The majority of county superintendents and 
county board chairmen agree that the respon- 


istrative 


for Opening and Closing of 


TABLE IL. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


1 


" 


16 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


ACTIVITIES Power to County Power to County 


Board Superintendent 
Preparation of 
Budget 7 3 
Taking of Census 6 3 
Enforce Compul 
sory Attendance 
Law 6 1 
Prescribe Course 
of Study 3 2 
Consolidate 
Schools 3 1 
Allow Meetings 
Other than School 
to be Held in 3 1 
Schoolhouses 
Publish Annual 
Statement 4 6 
Determine Edu- 
cational Policies 2 2 
for the County 
Designate De- 
positories at 
which Treasurer 1 0 
Shall Deposit 
School Funds 
Purchase and 
Sale of Buildings 3 0 
and Grounds 
Fix Teachers’ 
Salaries 6 0 
Fix Date for 
Opening and . 0 
Closing of Schools 
Making Rules 
and Regulations 
for School 4 Q 
Routine 
Prepare Building 
Program 0 1 
Direction and 
Supervision of 
Classroom 0 7 
Instruction 
Preparation of 
Plans for Build 2 2 
ing Construction 
CHART 11 
PERCENT OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERS FAVORING 
PARTICULAR METHOD OF COMPENSATING THE COUNTY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
PERCENT OF 
EDUC. LEADERS 
CUMPEN- TAVi NG 
Sveti FAVORI 
1,MILEAGE ONLY a 
2.$5.PER DIEM & MILI. 2. 
3. MISCELLANEOUS Do Zz 
4.$3.PER DIEM & MILE. io 8 
6.98. * ° ‘ 1.9 B 
6.$10. * ° ® 4.9 t 
7 NOTHING 1.9 § 
8.$8.PER DIEM & MILE. 3.2 9 
9.$7. " " " 2.44 
10.MORE THAN $10. MILE. 1.5 | 
11.$4.PER DIEM & MILE. 2S | 


CHART 12 


PERCOENT OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERS FAVORING 
CERTAIN TENURE OF THE COUNTY BOABD MEMBERS 


PERCENT OF 

EDUCATIONAL 

LEADERS FAVOR- 
TENURI ING 


1.TERM OF 5 YEARS 43 
2.TERM OF 3 YEARS 
3.TERM OF 4 YEARS 10.5 
4.TERM OF 6 YEARS 8.5 
5.TER OF 2 YEARS 5.7 
6.TERM OF 7 YEARS 

7.TERM OF 1 YEAR 


2 
: _ 
Hl 


~ 


sibility in the exercise of the five administrative 


activities 


named below should be fixed as 


follows: 


‘. 


county superintendents agree 


Enforcing Compul- County Superintendent 
sory Attendance Initiates and Executes, 
Law County Board Approves 


Before Execution 
Preparation of Plans County Superintendent 
For Building Initiates and County 
Construction Board Executes 
Supervision of County Superintendent 
Building Construc- Initiates and Executes, 
tion County Board Approves 

Before Execution 
Making Rules and County Superintendent 
Regulations Govern- Initiates and Executes, 
ing Routine Matters County Board Approves 
of School Procedure Before Execution 
Allow Meetings County Superintendent 
Other Than School Initiates, County Board 


to be Held in Executes 
Schoolhouses 
[he majority of educational leaders and 


that the two ad- 


Comparison of Powers and Duties Given by Statute to County Boards and County 
Superintendents in the 10 States Having the Strong Form of County Unit With the 


Judgment of Lay and Professional Leaders in Education 
Number of States Number of States 
Giving Executive Giving Executive 


Method Favored by Professional and Lay Leader, 
in Education 


County Superintendent Initiates and Executes, Boar 
Approves Before Execution r 
County Supt. Initiates and Exec. Bd. Approves Afte 
Exec. Co. Bd. Chairmen fav. approx. bef. Exec. 


County Supt. Initiates and Exec. Board Appr. 
Execution. Educ. Lead. favor appr. After Exec 
County Supt. Initiates and Executes, Board Approve 
Before Execution 


Before 


County Superintendent Initiates, Board Executes 


County Supt. Initiates, Bd, Exec. Educ. Lead. Favor 
Co. Supt. Init. and Exec. Bd. Approves Before exeey 
tion 

County Supt. Initiates and Executes, Board Approve 
Before Execution 


County Superintendent Initiates and Executes, Boarg 
Approves Before Execution 


County Board Has Sole Responsibility 





County Superintendent Initiates, Board Executes 
County Superintendent Initiates, Board Executes 
County Supt. Initiates and Executes, Board Approves 
Before Execution, Co. Bd. Chairmen Favor: Co. Supt 
Init. C. B. Ex. 

County Supt. Initiates and Exec., Board App. Before 
Exec. Educ. Lead. Favor App. After execution. 


County Superintendent Initiates, Board Executes 
County Supt. Initiates and Exec. Bd. Appr. After 
Exec. County Bd. Chair. Favor Appr. Before Execy 
tion 

County Supt. Initiates, Board Exec. Educ. Lead. Fay 
Co. Supt. Init. and Exec. Bd. Appr. Before Execution 


CHART 13 
PERCENT OF COUNTY BOARD CHAIRMEN FAVORING 
PARTICULAR METHOD OF COMPENSATING THE COUNTY 
BUARD OF EDUCATION 


PERCENT OF 
COUNTY BOARD 
COMPEN - CHAIRMEN FAVOR- 
SATION ING 
1.$5.PER DIEM & MILE. i Zaz: 
2.$6. * . " oo 
3.MILEAGE ONLY oe 
4.MISCELLANEOUS | 
5.$10.PER DIEM & MILE. 7.38 
6.NOTHING 7.38 
7.MORE THAN $10. & MILE. . @ 
&.$4.PER DIEM & MILF. ae 
$3. ° ° 68 
10.$7. "* ° " 1.20 
CHART 14 
PERCENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDFNTS FAVORING 
PARTICULAR METHOD OF COMPENSATING THD COUNTY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
PERCENT OF 
MPEA - COUNTY SUPTS. 
ATIUN FAVORING 
1.$5.PER DIEM & MILE. 28 
2.MISCELLANEOUS 15 
3.$19.PER DIEM & MILE. 
A.36. bal ° ° 10 
5.$4. ° . ° 7.9 


6.NOTHING 


7.$3.PER DIEM & MILE. 


o 3 
. . 
1 @ 


®.MILEAGE ONLY 
9.MURE THAN $10. & 
10.$8.PER DIEM & MILE. 
11.$7. * as e 


a 


MILF. 


eo = 
. . 
“ © 


@ 


~ 
py 
. 
— 


ministrative activities named below should be 
initiated and executed by the county superin- 
tendent, subject to the approval of the county 
board after execution. 

1. Taking of the School Census. 


2. Direction and Supervision of Classroom 
Instruction. 
The majority of county board chairmen 


agree that the responsibility in the exercise of 
three administrative below 
should be fixed in the 
1. Taking of Census 


named 
following manner: 
County Superintendent 
Initiates and Executes, 
County Board Approves 
Before Execution 
County Superintendent 
Initiates and Executes, 
County Board Approves 
Before Execution 


activities 


te 


Direction and 
Supervision of 
Classroom Instruc- 
tion 

8. Fix Date for Open- 
ing and Closing of 
Schools 


County Superintendent 
Initiates, County 
Board Executes 
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Simplified School Accounting— VI 


| " tus article the writer has endeav- 


«ad to show how the cost of public instruction 


may be properly ascertained and simply re- 
eorded 11 order to provide the board or com- 
mittet th figures which will mean something. 
lf this end is accomplished then some advance 
= heen made in the matter of school board 

nting. But the cost of educational work 


carried on by counties, cities, and districts, as 


even when scientifically classified accord- 
ng t function, character and object, is but 
for instance, 


half the story. Let us suppose, 


iwe expense per elementary school pupil, 


the ‘ 
1c shown bv the general ledger, is $38.21 for 
the <¢ ntv. the district, or the city; this in- 


formation is of value in determining certain 
foots but it is of no particular value in deter 
» the comparative efficiency and economy 
ef individual schools. In district 
average per capita cost of public 
the cost per pupil per 


$43.35 


one school 


| tion was $38.21, 
3 n as high as and as low as 
among the 
relation 


variance existed 


1 this 
ols alone, without 


s. We are 


study 


any 
faced, then, with con- 
and careful inves- 
estab 


eall for 


nd the only proper means of 


which can be used for 


records 


> to maintain a separate account 
ndividual school 


under the admin- 


[his account is kept in a subsidiary 


auxiliary book of 


which 1s an 


other accounts in the 


e necessary to reclassify for the 
vecounts which had previously 


d for entry in the general ledger, 


f posting to individual school ae 


considerably delayed and the 


of posting data would seriously in 
the work in the office of the super 


> 


secretary. B it this difficulty has 


successfully elimi 


f and 


oreseen 


ise of a special form of voucher 
re nicl has been explained and illus- 
this series. On 
will be 
ision has been made to indicate 
I or both, the 


num 
expense en 


thie third paper of 


is form of register it 
er, letter, 
scl hargeable with the item of 
e register. Of course, this cannot be 
jone in every ease, as has already been pointed 
he register is not the only source of 
subsidiary school 


a little further. 


ledger, as will 


Once again we would impress upon the reader 
importance of the voucher, or 
key to all future 
careful 


ce, register. It is the 


ssineat S ind distributions, and 


s attention when entering ex- 


ense items will make easy bookkeeping in the 


All direct 


shown on the 


vanced stages. charges 
| ] 
schools, 


ré gister, 


1 he summarized by account numbers, at 


a f the month, or at the close of the 
1 covered by the register. 


rse, naturally fall 


This summary 
under the same 
as the headings of the register columns, 
indi 


hese are the the accounts 


school 


same as 


ted on t] ledger sheets. It remains, 


i Lic 
erefore, only to post from the summary to 
the school ledger. The total expense chargeable 
iwainst the school is posted to the “total 


irges’”’ column on the right-hand side of the 
and the classified totals to the col- 
the left. 


edger sheet, 


rrr y 


Arthur J. Peel, C. P. A. 


The procedure outlined above will take care 
of all direct individual 
There are other charges, however, which enter 


charges to schools. 


into school expense which cannot be charged 


direct through the voucher register. These in- 


clude all text- 


books, issued from the office of the superintend- 


supplies, school material, and 
ent, or the stores, on requisition from the prin- 
cipal or other requisitioning officer. Then there 
is a certain overhead expense in school admin- 
istration which should be apportioned over all 


Both 


these classes of charges will not emanate from 


the schools in the city, county, or district. 


the voucher register but from other accounting 
records which are recorded as posting items in 
the journal. The form of journal recommended 
Part V of 
this series which appeared in the September 
number of the Scnoon 


for school business, was shown in 


30ARD JOURNAL. 
An important function of cost accounting is 
that of corre ctiv charging consumable supplies 


when same are issued from stores to schools, 


and for this purpose a special form of journal 


voucher is very cle sirable. Journal vouchers are 


useful documents on which is recorded transac 


] 


tions which do not involve 


the receipt or dis 


bursement of cash. They are really individual 


journals on which is indicated an 


account to 
be charged and an account to be credited; but 
where a such transac- 


considerable number of 


tions oceur in any one month, journal vouchers 
are preferable to 


nal. At the 


individual entries in the jour 
end of the month the vouchers are 
classified and totaled by accounts, thus enabling 
the bookkeeper to make one entry for a number 
of vouchers affecting the same account. There 
are three separate transactions involved in the 


(1) 
from the school to the superin 


issue ol 


material and supplies from stores: 
a req lisition 
tendent; (2) the issue of supplies requisitioned 
from stores, by the storekeeper or clerk respon- 


sible for this duty; and (3) charging to the 


] 


account of the senool cones rned, the value of 
the stock issued An important consideration 
in school accounting is the conservation of time, 


the reduction of accounting records to a mini- 


mum, and the elimination of all unnecessary 


entries. Bearing this in mind, the writer has 


devised a form of requisition which, with three 


‘arbon copies which are made at the same time 
is filled out, 


as the requisition serves the pur 


pose of, first, a requisition on the stores; second, 


the store ke eper’s adv ice of supplies and material 


issued; three, a debit memorandum, or journal 
voucher, from which the bookkeeper charges the 
school; and fourth, the requisitioning officer’s 
record of what he has ordered from the stores. 
Without 
labor the requisitioning officer 
which 


This form is shown herein as Fig. 1. 
additional 
fills out 
stores systems must be rewritten, or copied, by 


any 
items under the majority of 
the storekeeper, and probably re-copied again 
Under the method outlined 
herein, the storekeeper has only to add the unit 


by the bookkeeper. 


cost of the items issued by him on the requisi- 
tion, and to indicate such items as he is unable 
to furnish. In a column provided for the pur- 
The book- 
copy of the filled 
requisition from the storekeeper, uses this as 


pose, he ticks the items as issued. 
keeper, on receipt of his 
an accounting instrument, charging through the 
journal the total of all received 
from one school during the month, and ecredit- 
The 
of the supplies issued 
should be made in the office of the bookkeeper. 
It may 


requisitions 


ing the stores account with an equal sum. 


extension of the cost 


even be found desirable, under certain 


conditions, for the bookkeeper to enter the wnit 


price also. This would apply in cases where 
the storekeeper is not furnished with the cost 
of the supplies for which he is responsible. 

The disposition of the requisition from the 
ime it 1s issued by the school officer until] it is 
charged against his school, would be as follows: 
Requisitioning officer. 

Original, duplicate and triplicate copies to 

Superintendent. 

Quadruplicate copy retained in school file. 
Superintendent. 

Duplicate and triplicate copies to storekeeper. 

Original copy retained for own files. 
Storekeeper. 

Requisition filled and duplicate 

requisition returned to bookkeeper. 

Triplicate copy retained in storekeeper’s files. 

In large offices where the issue of supplies, 
textbooks and school 


involves the 


copy of 


other material 


and 


is quite 
considerable time and 


tion of 


atten- 
a clerk for several hours each week, the 
extra cost of stores control may be covered by 
adding One or two per cent to the cost price 
of the supplies issued and charged to schools. 
This is known in accounting parlance as a 
“handling” charge and is often adopted to dis- 
tribute the burden of stores expense. The prin- 
ciple is sound, inasmuch as the cost of supplies 
to the should cost of 


insurance, rental of stores space, and 


schools 


include the 
handling, 
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other incidental charges which are incurred to 


insure prompt and better service. In smaller 


offices, however, it is advisable to throw all 


stores expense into the general overhead and 


distribute this overhead pro rata over each 


school. 
~ While on the subject of supplies and the man 
this 
it may be profitable to say a word on 


ner of charging expense to individual 
schools, 
the subject of textbooks. 
subject and many battles 
\ ohieed by executive officers and accountants as 
to whether textbooks are equipment or supplies 


The 


administrators is_ to 


This is a much vexed 


wordy have been 


tendency of many school executives and 


consider textbooks as 
equipment, and in some sections of the country 
is made to students—sometimes 
much in excess of the value of the books loaned. 
The writer holds the view strongly, that text 


books sho ild be conside red an 


have bee nh wssue 3 The 


| 
a rental charge 


expense, and not 


an asset, when once they 
] 


saleable value of school books after they have 


been used is practically nil, and yet one finds 


frequently an item in the balance sheet of the 


school superintendent which represents hun 


dreds of do lars In book value, which, when in 


vestigated, proves tO be the original purchase 


textbooks, the majority of which 


and 


price ot the 


have been issued and re-issued time again. 


In a recent decision given by a state supe rin- 
tendent, on the recommendation of the writer, 
the state has ruled that used textbooks will no 


school 


longer hye 
assets but that the cost of all books 

The matter of the distribution of overhead 
expense, which items as head 
office administration, undistributed 


comprises such 


welfare 


expense, transportation of pupils, and other 
items which ¢ be made direct charge to 
ndivid che is likewise vexed question 

rant . i 
I some v ‘ There 3; the question ol 


msidered, for 


inst oe A distribution of overhead on the 


cannot be accepts d 


for graded, h and special schools indiserimi 
nately, inasmuch as the proportion of admin 
istrative d supervising expense for high 
ae} 3 ma he |] her than t s; for graded 
or $ Ol ce rsa A distributior n the 
basis of ft expense incurred for each school, 
is als Lult is school operating may prove 
expel ( fo1 rea ns 1! nected with the 
cost of instructing pupils, which after all is 


operating 
dis- 


the basis of 


A 


the real criterion by which school 


should be seem that a 


tribution of overhead expense on 


teachers’ Salaries 18 the fairest method of dis 


tributing the b 


rden of stration. In 


ild be 


method, and while it 


admini 


commercial account this we known as 
the “direct labor” 


mittedly not as s: 


ng 
is ad- 
vuld de 


best practice to follow 


itistactory as one Ww 


sire, it seem to hye the 


In connection with sel work, especially in 


vi w of the fact that in a very 


large number 


attempt has yet been made 


| 


Ve rhe id eX 


pense in any shape 


A mm I ( to distribute overhead 
I e end of the ear. But, if this 
car D 1 ( I { there iS I re SOI 
wl I be dor er the stem whic 
has be itlined l These pape! t seems 
there j distinct ad tage making a 
monthly distribut lhe method of arriving 
at the proport tf overhead chargeable to each 
school on the } f the teachers’ salaries is 
\ to divide into t il teacher salar st of 
the sch the tot erhead expense of the 
pre 3 mont The re ! figure will be 
the percentage of the overhead expense charge 
able 
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The credit column on the ledger sheet serves 
In the first place it 
used to show a subsidiary record of 


three or four purposes. 


may be 


special school taxes collected, where these apply 


to one partic ilar school. It may also be used 


to show a budgetted sum where a budget is in 
used for any appropria- 


An- 


other purpose of the credit column is to provide 


fore Or, it may be 


tion which may be made for the school. 
a means for showing credits created by the sale 


of equipment, supplies, and material; and also 
for adjusting 
from time to time. 


It must be 


entries which may be necessary 


borne in mind that the subsidiary 
and that 
all entries made therein are incorporated in the 
The 
therefore, a further 


" ye 
ledger is a subs 


schoo ledger, 


ary 


general ledger under general captions. 


subsidiary school ledger is, 
distribution of 


amounts already posted in the 


general ledger under the heading of operating 


accounts. 
Having obtained the cost of ope rating indi- 
this 


tuition in 


1 


vidual schools, th step is to 


next 


the 


carry 
further cost of 


and 


ascertain 


grades. <A 
which ap- 


subjects and in different 


the 


various 


reference to chart of accounts 
peared in the second article of this series will 
refresh the mind of the reader on the relation 
the 


Comparatively few school offices have 


between the cost accounts and main ae 
counts. 
developed their accounting to the point which 
we will discuss in our next article, but the need 
detailed 


classified and particular departments of school 


for close eost figures relating to 


as now, and sooner or 
board will be 
compelled to take up this aspect of school ae- 


work was never so great 


later every superintendent and 


countanecy. The cause of public education can- 
not stand still, still less retrogress; we must go 
forward and it looks as if we must go forward 
without the hope of any appreciable increase 
This 


means that unless we get down to the severest 


in school revenues in the next few years. 


analytical study of operating costs that is pos 
sible 


accounting, we 


under every known method of analytical 
shall not be able to increase 
efficiency or meet the growing demands of the 
rising generation. 


Bureaus of Research in City School Systems 


H. E. Inlow, Superintendent of Schools, Pendleton, Ore. 


he bureau of research as a branch of city 


ion is a de ve lop 
Rochester, N. Y., 
study and 
in 1915 organiz In 1914, 


Boston and 


Kansas Cc 


if research. Rene ve | activit n th . d rect n 
vas manifested in 1917, continuing with in 
creasing emp sis up to the present time iit 
gether SO elties rep rting that the | ( re 
earch departments. Amor ese are the f 


nnati, hio; Cleveland, Ohio; 

Colo.; Duluth, Minn Dubuque, Iowa; 
Moines, lowa; Emporia, Kans.; Grand Rapids. 
M ch. ; H ybir £, Mint H grhlatr d Park 
Indiar Ind.: Jackson, 
it) Idaho; Long 


I 
ipolis, 
( Mo.; Lewiston, 
Ferry, Ohio; Minneapolis, Minn.; New 
N. Y.; Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
burgh, Pa Rochester, N. Y.; Santa Ana, 


Schenectady, N. Y.: St. Paul. Minn.: Topeka. 


Kans.; Trent n, N. Fe Seattle, Wash. 
Allis, Wis.; Youngstown, Ohio 
In at 


is made by state law for the establishment of 
departments researc! nd ruidanc in eltie 
of 10,000 or more inhabitants. The work of 
such department is practically limited, however 
to the study and accommodation of “educa 
tiona except el ldrer 

Che development of departments of researé 
n « school sten sa logi tgrowt! 

recent significant trend n ed ea I \ the 
ittempt T Dy} scientin pl Clpie Lo Tie 
the deve pine conne t star dard 

m rement and admu rative procedurs 
It comil t p that the present-d sch 
dministr non rd per 
ment, hap rd estimate d 3, I 
f I iT ¢ i d de i | 1a 
tion of y ( r ethod ceo! 


time ind trait ( er irge in e solu 
tion of this probl TI iD tendent . 
with his other a ‘ does 1 I e the me 


iBureau of Education—Bulletin 
ficant 


Move 


ments in City School 


Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisville, Ky.: Martins 


least one state (Uregon) authorization 


it | daisposa tT pl pel y carry oO! These neces 
sary at dies Aca n many ot These 3 ( 
studies, The idm nistration of tests and ne 1n 


terpretatior of their results call for a technical 


knowledg which superintendents 


may not have and which for like reason cannot 
be delegated to other members of the staff 
a ealis int he thie the bure re 
eare! n charge ot tr ined technicians dis 
eover and interpret the data whiel s de 
termine specific administrative act 
The organizati f departments of research 
usually provides for a director, one r more 
ssistants, and clerical help. Kither the diree- 
tor r il is int S sua i I 1 psy- 
chologist 
The si pe . WO! ndertak« ( ae 
partments may be noted in thi my} ng 
compilation derived from the reported activities 
ft nineteen research bur : Paki the spe 
cihe activities mer! ned é repo! more 
than 50 altogether, and roug! grouping these 
the f A studies are indicated 


No. times 
mentioned 
publications...... 17 


Statistics, reports and 


Achievement tests baie dte aa. oe —. ae 
Various phases of organization such as 
teacher load, time allotment, etc., af 








fecting efficiency of instruction.... 
Mental tests 
Classification of pupils 
Attendance 
Progress of 
Direct 


pupils 
improvement of 


eR hg hs gt Ee Oh ioe wide nina Ai a ek ae oh 9 
Educational and Vocational guidance .... 6 
Curriculum Improvement .............. 3 
Buildin@ SUrveyYS ..cccccccccccccce Bas 2 
Janitorial and engineering service....... 1 
I aa re ee tok ee of a 4 

In this classification tnere 1s 1! a much 
overlapping and interrelatior . lard 
ests art sf | | tor ¢ > } 5 
Howevert serves genera to indicate 
the held I t ( depart ite 
T ( eT thie } ( I rticu é isis 
It W be I t i r¢ _ a pre Ist 
of standard . onl ecu ns 
and reports. Comparatively ttle attention has 
been given to the matter f eurri im im 
provement. The work done thus far appears 

be largely invest itional ind d nostic. 

| iu of Education—Cit School Leaflet No. 5, 
Res h Bure in City School Systems 


(Concluded on Page 124) 
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City School Problems 


I will touch briefly upon certain city school 
problems the solution of which is fraught with 
much difficulty, but which, when effected, will 
represent additional contributions made by our 
large cities to the cause of education. Perhaps 
one of the most important and most perplexing 
problems is the determination of the relation 
of the board of education to the municipality 
on the one hand, and to the state on the other. 
While the generally accepted legal theory, as 
expressed in statutes and decisions, is to the 
effect that educaticn is a state function, carried 
on chiefly by means of funds provided by the 
city, the fact remains, as evidenced by contro- 
versies countrywide that arise over the attempts 
of well-intentioned authorities to 
treat and to control educational funds, educa- 


municipal 


tional policies, and educational administration 
as identical with those of city departments, that 
there is a wide zone of disputed authority that 
should be made the subject of professional study 
and 
states 


regulation. Indeed, as long as 
but the 


funds required for current expenditures for edu 


statutory 


make meagre contributions to 
cational service within the municipalities, it is 
difficult to the 
arguments of advocates of home rule and partic- 
ly to withstand the demand of 


more than meet well sustained 


ularly members of 
succeeding political administrations responsible 
for 


reterence to 


for a controlling voice with 
funds raised by tax levy. 
State supervision and control of education in 


tax rates, 


rising 


school 


large cities is a legislative theory rather than an 
actuality. 
Problems of School Boards. 


A related problem resulting in wide diver 





gence of opinion is the method of creating 
boards of education. Some communities adopt 
the method of direct appointment by the mayor; 
B others, the antithetical method of direct elec 
tion by the people; and others, a middle ground 


method of appointment by a 


commission, All 


representative 


plans are being tried with 


varving degrees ot suceess, but we have still to 
develop a formula or a method which will insure 
boards of education who will recognize their 


joint responsibility both to the state and to the 
munic Identical 


pality. plans of organization 
are found amazingly successful in some com 
munities and woefully wanting in others. 


A similar problem arises in relation to the 


size and the powers of the board of education, 
when created. The general tendency country 
wide in large cities is toward the creation of 
small boards, preferably of seven or more mem 


ad 


The success of a 


bers, empowered to formulate but not to 


minister educational policies. 
board of any 


‘ 


size, however, is conditioned not 


so much by the number as by the personality 
of its members. It is fortunate indeed that 
increasingly we find men and women of fine 


attainments, 
idea 


rich experience and splendid civic 
iccepting appointment to boards of edu 
ation not to fatten don a 
mantle of brief authority, but to render to the 


on patronage or to 


city and to the state the noblest type of publie 
service possible, namely, vigilant guardianship 
nd inspiring guidance of our richest inher) 
tance, the children of today, the citizenship of 
Phe probiem of financing educational service 

is f ever increasing and ever recurring 
B difficult Constitutional tax and debt limits 
binding upon the administrative officers of the 
municipality and therefore limiting the finan 


pport that may be extended to the schools, 


tend to place the schools in severe competition 
witl departments, in the attempt to secure 

rh paper is an extract from an address before 
th nN. J A San Francisco, July 10235. 





the moneys necessary for efficient management 
and healthy growth. The situation becomes 
dangerously acute when the state aid is inade- 
quate, as it is in most instances, despite the 
accepted theory of education as a state func- 
tion. 

What New York Spends. 

Perhaps an extreme illustration may give ad- 
ditional significance to my remarks. Let us cite 
the case of New York City: Greater New York 
—like Athens of old—is really a city-state con- 
taining 54 per cent of the population of the 
entire state. The wonder city of the east has a 
population of approximately 6,000,000 
school population of 922,000 pupils. 


wh, 


and a 
This school 
population is approximately equal to the com- 
bined total population of Arizona, Wyoming, 
Nevada and New Mexico; or, to use a different 
illustration, is approximately equal to the com- 
bined school population of Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit and St. 
Louis. For the current expenditures of such a 
gigantic system the city spends approximately 
$90,000,000, out of a total tax levy of $353,350.,- 
000, which, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, equals the total amount of money 
expended for educational 
states during the year 1920. 
In other words, New York City expends 
annually, with very little aid from either the 
state or the federal government, a sum equal 
to the aggregate 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Maine 


| hese enormous 


purposes by sixteen 


educational expenditures of 

Mississippi 

New Hampshire 

New Mexico 

Nevada 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Vermont 

W voming 
expenditures might be made 
learned the 
reached by 
Founda 
Such reactionary conclusions are as fire 
the hands of the who 
seeks to destroy the institutional life for which 
we have untold and treasures. 
But the report has been so widely and so ably 
discussed that a suffice. 
a nation dedicated to the develop 
ment of a cosmopolitan civilization founded up- 


an excuse for a discussion of 


erroneous conclusions 


recently 


President Pritchett of the Carnegie 


tion. 
brands in demagog 


sacriticed lives 


passing reference must 


Fortunately 


on self-government can not afford to place the 
almighty dollar above the interests of the child. 
It is not a conviction of our people that the race 
and 


between civilization 


political 
is being waged not only during the haleyon days 


catastrophe 


of peace but also during the turbulent days of 
war and that education alone will determine the 
W hen. 19v0, ot a total 


income of $56,000,000,000 the nation spent ap- 


ssue. us in 


national 


proximately $1,192,000,000, or 2.13 per cent of 


the national income for school purposes, is it 
debatable that we should advocate in the in 
terests of childhood, not retrenchment, but 
more liberal expenditures ¢ 

Old Laws Outworn. 

Serap r navies, disestablish your military 
organizations, if you will, but such actions con 
stitute? a national pe ril unless the moneys thus 
saved art exp nded in the promotion of an edu 
eational service which will make every son and 
daughter of our Repub e an intelligent and 
reverent guardian of our noble heritage. The 
World War was for naught if it did not prove 
that the moral and intellectual fibre of a nation 


s more significant than any degree of material 


prosperity, ind that its quality is the fruitage 
of a sound and ad quate educational system 
Not the ist line, but rather the first line of 


Wm. L. Ettinger, Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 


defense, is our public school system, for the 
battles of tomorrow are being won in the schools 
of today. 

However, the financial problem in our great 
cities in which constitutional tax and debt 
limits exist, which place the city school system 
in competition with city departments, has be- 
come very acute within the last few years and 
calls either for new modes of taxation to in- 
crease the general revenues or for the exemp- 
tion of school moneys from such constitutional 
limits. 

Do that constitutional provis- 
ions and tax laws of olden days, dealing with 
property rather than production and earnings, 


you wonder 


fail to meet such an extraordinary situation, 
and that the administrative authorities of both 
the city and the school system are inclined to 
ask if it is not probable that the city, especially 
in view of its transient immigrant population, 
is shouldering a finahcial burden that should be 
borne to a greater degree by both the state and 
the federal governments. 

Uninteresting as may be these large problems 
of city school administration to which I have 
referred, namely, the legal status of boards of 
education, the mode of creating such boards, 
the size of such boards, and the financial diffi- 
culties they encounter, it should be understood 
that they absolutely determine the mode of ad- 
ministration of systems. It would be 
folly to assume that there is any well-established 


schoo] 


satisfactory theory and practice with reference 
to them. 


fully and patiently wrought out in the conflict 


Indeed, their solution must be pain- 


and controversy of great cities and their solu- 
tion will mark an additional contribution made 
by American cities to the cause of education. 
Indeed, | inclined to think that experi- 
enced schoolmen will concede that the problem 


am 


of federal aid and supervision is in the present 
moment entirely secondary to a clearer defini- 
tion of the purely internal problems to which I 
have referred, relation to the ad- 
ministration of our city schools. 

If, in 


assume 


arising in 


a moment of pious aspiration, we 
that such difficulties 


may 


have been solved, 


what plans and specifications may we, as social 
engineers, lay down as controlling ideas for the 


future development of our city school system ? 


Housing the School. 
Permit me to refer to the most obvious need 
which, paradoxically enough, is most frequently 
ignored. We must properly house our children, 
in number 


and defective as regards safety, sanitation and 


not in ancient buildings, insufficient 


architectural beauty, and deficient in the equip- 
ment needed for real living on the part of the 
child. 


ern 


Rather must we provide sufficient mod- 
with well 


ceived city plans, to enable each child to receive 


schoolhouses in accordance con- 
full-time schooling in buildings which, from the 


standpoint of safety, sanitation and equipment, 


conform to the highest standards of notable 
buildings built through private enterprise. 


Above 


ment 


all must our schools and types of equip- 


needed to make them, from the children’s 


standpoint, real houses of golden windows, in 
which they may live and discover unto them 
selves, In an ideal social environment, the 
talents God has given them. Unless we concen 


trate on our school building program the same 


that we lavish 
hospitals, theatres, churches 
and the chosen marts of commerce and industry, 
we fail to to the 


careful planning and artistry 


upon oul mode ri 


do justice latent bea ity, dignity 


and worth of our children. 


Need I argue that if we do not supply play 
space for clean, wholesome recreation, we will 
have to s ipplys jail space, and also that as long 
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as our children play in the peril of the gutter 
their spontaneous play instincts, intent only on 
the passing moment, will mean their mutilation 
or death under the chariot wheels which throng 
our cities of dreadful streets. 

The Teacher and the Pupil. 

But we would deceive ourselves if we were 
to ignore the fact that in the last analysis the 
teacher and the pupil are the polar and the ulti- 
mate aspects of the teaching situation and that 
therefore future progress in education in our 
cities and elsewhere is absolutely conditioned 
by the social and economic status of teachers 
in the various communities. Am I too optimis- 
tic when I predict that no longer will teachers 
be regarded as pawns on a political chessboard 
and that teaching and administrative positions 
will no longer be regarded as political spoils? 
Is it too much to assume that in the near future 
there will be no large city in which teachers are 
not appointed from merit lists and granted per- 
manent tenure after a reasonable probationary 
period of two or three years’ service? As edu- 
cational progress depends primarily upon the 
competency of the classroom teacher and while 
it does appear that practically one-half of the 
657,000 teachers in the United States are inade- 
quately trained, it is beyond denial that our 
city school systems are leading the advance and 
establishing high conditions of eligibility that 
justify the claim of teaching to rank as one of 
the learned professions. We are in duty bound 
to perfect our technical knowledge so as to 
justify our claim to rank among the learned 
professions. But the salaries paid largely con- 
dition the kind of teacher obtainable. While 
it is true that the median salary paid in large 
cities is approximately $1,500 per annum, 
several of the leading cities have adopted man- 
datory minimum salary schedules which mark 
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@ new epoch in public recognition of the value 
of teachers’ service. 

Nor is the selection of teachers on the basis 
of a merit system and adequate salary schedules 
all that is needed in the city of the future, to 
insure an efficient corps. Neither tenure nor 
salaries has done more to stabilize the teaching 
profession and to insure a permanent body of 
teachers of mature skill than the establishment 
of teacher pension systems on the sound finan- 
cial basis of joint contributions by the teacher 
beneficiary and by either the state or the muni- 
cipality. Disability and superannuation have 
lest their terrors among teachers in New York 
City since the establishment of the teachers’ 
retirement system in 1917, and I forecast that 
the day is not far removed when teachers in 
every city throughout the land will enjoy the 
benefits of a similar retirement system. 

The last but not the least imperative prob- 
lem that I am confident city school systems will 
effectively solve is that of supervision. Too 
long has the administration of our schools been 
characterized by either benevolent autocracy or 
petty 
meant 


Supervision has too long 
narrow-visioned dictation and_ strait- 
Supervision has been based 
upon domination rather than inspiring leader- 
ship, upon fearful individual compliance rather 
than whole-hearted group cooperation. Indeed, 
one might well evaluate a city school system not 


despotism. 


jacketed response. 


by the achievements of pupils but by the degree 
to which teachers, individually and collectively, 
have an interest and a voice in the determina- 
tion and the execution of its policies. The 
spirit, rather than the mechanism, is the matter 
of real importance. Such coordinated power 
need not resemble a turbulent rushing down a 
glen, but rather underground 
streams that make fertile the pleasant valley. 


those auiet 


Current Methods in High School Teaching 


Supt. H. T. McKinney, Aurora, III. 


Our new high school building costing up in 
the thousands of dollars has just been opened 
to the public. Its appropriateness of design, its 
neatly frescoed walls with spacious blackboards 
and built-in cupboards, the roomy gymnasium 
with swimming pool attached, the newly 
equipped laboratories which surpass those of 
the average college, the spacious assembly room 
with its motion-picture machine and its roomy 
stage, all meet the approval and call forth 
favorable comment of the hundreds of patrons 
who go winding their way from room to room. 

The superintendent, they say, has spent much 
of the summer securing teachers to fill vacancies 
caused by resignations to go elsewhere on ac- 
count of higher salaries. The president of the 
board chanced to be one of the visiting patrons. 
Meeting him in the corridor, Mr. James, an ex- 
teacher complimented the president of the 
board on the fine building and the unusually 
extensive equipment, then he asked, “But what 
they as modernly 
To this querry, 


about your teachers, are 
equipped as your building is?” 
the president of the board made a characteristic 
reply: “I don’t know. They are all university 
graduates. I guess they are up-to-date and all 
right.” And, the rejoinder by Mr. James, is 
equally significant: “I was a teacher for years, 
and I am frank to state that I would not know 
what to do with much of this equipment. In 
fact, I can plainly see that a building like this 
demands trained in more modern 
methods than were current ten years ago when 
I quit the profession.” 

Statistics show that the American people are 
quite generally committed to the task of build- 
ing new and better buildings and to equipping 
these buildings with the best that is known to 
current practice. But what about the prepara- 
tion of the teachers who are to instruct our 


teachers 


pupils by means of this physical equipment? 
Are they just as modern and do they know what 
is the best in current practice in the matter of 
methods ? 

Call For Modern Methods. 

With the increased modern facilities comes 
the demand that methods employed in the class- 
room shall be just as modern. It is not enough 
to say that the teachers come from a University 
and because of this fact, they are beyond doubt, 
up-to-date. To satisfy yourself on this point, 
inquire into the matter and see what chances 
the teachers who are thus prepared for teach- 
ing in high schools, have had to know all that 
is expected by the community that 
them. 


employs 


The school career of the typical high school 
teacher, probably, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Finished the elementary school and pro- 
moted to high school at 14 years old. Grad- 
uated from the college preparatory course in 
the high school at 18 years old. Entered col- 
lege or university the following fall and after 
four years studying, attending classes and at- 
tending to social obligations, the eventful day 
when she was made 
virtue of 


a high school teacher by 
diploma rolled 
around. In the section of country where the 
North Central Association operates, these aspir- 
ing young people usually concede a point and 
take certain dry subjects to the 
eleven semester hours. 


holding a college 


amount of 
When asked by their 
adviser why they are taking these subjects, they 
truthfully reply, “Because I have to have a 
certain amount of education to teach in the 
best high schools.” When asked what they want 
to take, they usually say, 
that will count.” 


“Oh, just anything 


With this attitude towards professional study, 
we may ask what is there in a course of educa- 


tional psychology, history of education or psy. 
chology, to insure the schools that employ sue} 
a teacher because she has made required mark 
in prescribed courses, that the methods of the 
new teacher will be as modern as the new build. 
ing ? 

Formerly, when the teacher inherited the 
plain dusty walls and the historic carved desks 
in a building that bore evidence in all details 
that the public expected nothing different from 
what had been taught for decades, the question 
was less paramount. Today the board and 
superintendent must demand principals and 
teachers trained in modern methods in using 
the latest equipment, or else much of our lug. 
urious furnishings and the like are of no avail, 

Source of Methods. 

In this connection, it is well to be mindfy] 
that the typical high school teacher has had no 
normal school training and that she derives her 
methods mainly from the following sources: 

1. Most of her method is either consciously 
or unconsciously copied from her college pro- 
fessors (as poor teachers as some of them are) 
or from some elementary or high school teacher 
whom she more or less faintly recalls. For this 
reason, new and changing equipment, theories 
methods and practices necessitate attendance of 
high school teachers occasionally at summer 
schools and institutes where emphasis is thus 
placed. 

2. The teacher’s must evolve and 
grow. It cannot be given her much as one 
would give her a book. 


technic 


Another source of help, 
therefore, is the current methods being tried 
out by other teachers in various public schools 
She should have directed visitation to observe 
acceptable practice. 

3. An intelligent interpretation of studie} 
in educational psychology is a proper basis for§ 
many points in modern method. For example, 
what teacher of plane geometry could not profit 
by a knowledge of “plateaus” in the learning 
curve! Every high school teacher of this sub 
ject knows that pupils literally “eat up” the 
assignments and ask for more until they reac 
a time when they are full. 
tomary 
fusion. 


To_require the cus 
assignment at this time, means con: 


4. Experimental studies likewise furnis 
material to guide in determining method 


“Learning by wholes,” for example, is known 
to be the best method of memorizing. 

5. The textbook used, however, remains a| 
chief source of method in certain particulars 
The order of presentation, what shall be taught 
or omitted and the points to be stressed mor 
than other points in the course are largely de 
termined by the textbook writer. A good text 
therefore, helps to make up for the lack of trair 
ing in current methods. A poorly organized 





text, on the other band, is abominable. 

6. We must give credit to some teachers for} 
xbeing original and daring enough to “try out” j 
certain things and judge the degree of success | 
In fact, teachers who improve with experience, 
are usually this type. ' 

7. Besides the points indicated above, the] 
teacher who is open-minded may gather much} 
from the suggestions of a supervisor, principal | 
or the superintendent under whom she works, | 
provided such school officials have been properlf 
trained in supervisory work and there is prope} 
All too often, one may find thes] 
the principal, for example, who was trained for] 
the ministry, business or some profession other 
than supervision, trying to determine the merits) 
of methods and practices about which he knows) 
little or nothing. Such a principal may be & 
pected to oppose the contention that high school 


cooperate yn. 


teachers more than most elementary teachers} 


even need close supervision until those ™ 


authority and responsible to the people, are com 
vinced that such teachers are properly trained 
in their profession. 
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School Board Members I Have Known 


I. DON FILSON. 


Don Filson was a young man of good family 
who had successfully resisted practically all the 
efforts of his parents and his teachers to educate 
him. He had inherited so splendid a physique 
that it had withstood the disintegrating attacks 
of numerous carousels. He was just a big, 
good-natured, happy-go-lucky ruffian, who, 
while not particularly vicious, had always gone 
the easiest way. 


In Don’s home town and county there was 
at least a little politics in every public body, 
and the board of education did not entirely 
escape. A certain school election seemed to be 
passing off rather quietly for those days, when 
a group of men overheard a Democrat boasting 
that after that election the Democrats would 
be in control of the school board. 


A moment’s thought showed the group, who 
were all Republicans, that, sure enough, the 
ticket being voted on that afternoon would, if 
unopposed, give the Democrats a majority of 
one. It was then three o’clock and the polls 
were to close at four. Accordingly, that little 
group of men suddenly became very active. 
Don Filson was one of their number, and it was 
decided that each would go into the voting place 
and write Don’s name on the ballot in place of 
one of the Democrats on the regularly nomi- 
nated ticket. Each man quietly solicited the 
help of a few friends. There being no apparent 
opposition to the ticket in the field, a very light 
vote had been cast, and Mr. Filson’s friends 
had no difficulty in the last few minutes in 
securing enough votes to elect him. 


Don was, of course, in no way fitted for his 
new duties, but he had intelligence and public 
spirit enough to do no harm in the responsible 
position. When he did attend occasional meet- 
ings, he was always found lining up on the right 
side of important questions. 


While Don was serving the last year of his 
three vear term, a new minister and his family 
came to town. Very shortly after their arrival 
they began to make their presence felt in a 
number of ways. Besides creating much dis- 
cord in the church of which he was for a short 
time pastor, the minister and a number of his 
children succeeded in causing one or two of the 
teachers and the superintendent a very great 
deal of worry. Eventually a meeting of the 
board was called, one purpose of which was to 
determine the disposition of an older child in 
the minister’s family who was seriously dis- 
turbing the progress of one of the upper rooms. 
The teacher and superintendent could easily 
have handled the matter but for the interfer- 
ence of the father and the oldest son. 


No members of the minister’s family were 
asked to be present at the board meeting, but 
the father and grown son burst in upon the 
body very suddenly, jerking off their coats, an- 
nounced that they had come to thrash the 
superintendent. The superintendent, a small 
and elderly man, stood up to defend himself. 
3ut Don intercepted him. He arose, threw off 
his coat and approached the pugnacious preacher 
and his son. He said in his drawling way: 
“Sit down, Professor. You won’t need to do 
any fighting. I’ve wondered ever since I was 
elected what business I had on this board. Now, 
[ know what I’m here for. 
official fighter. 


I am this concern’s 
Come on, parson.” 

It is hardly necessary to state that the dif- 
ferences were settled without fisticuffs and that 


By a Superintendent. 


the minister and his son departed in a much 
less belligerent spirit. 

About the time Don’s term expired, the 
preacher and his family shook the dust of our 
town from their feet. Apparently the com- 
munity felt that there would now be no further 
need of an official fighter for the school, for that 
first term was also Don’s last one. 


Il. HURD KEELY. 

Every village has its queer characters, and 
as the town oddities sooner or later eventually 
gravitate into the school board, a teacher meets 
many of them in the course of his itinerant 
career. Such an unusual man was Hurd 
Keely of A. 

It was in the spring of 1909 I made Mr. 
Keely’s acquaintance. The board at A. was 
looking for a teacher to take charge of their 
school the coming year, and I had been asked 
to come down and see them. I knew something 
of Mr. Keely; a teacher friend of mine had 
been to see him a week before. This friend 
had walked into Mr. Keely’s office and seeing 
a man there whom he supposed to be that gen- 
tleman he held out his hand and said, “My 
name is Thayer. I suppose this is Mr. Keely.” 
The man jumped up and grasping my friend’s 
hand in a vise-like grip exclaimed, “No, by . 
it's HURD Keely!” This was his way of put- 
ting strangers at their ease, but it served rather 
to frighten Thayer. 





I was more anxious than Thayer to secure 
a place, and I determined that I should not be 
driven away so easily; so I went to A., too. 
When I arrived there, I inquired the way to 
Mr. Keely’s office, for it was he who had written 
to me. When I entered I found him seated at 
a bare table in a dingy and disordered room, a 
typical real estate and insurance office in a 
country town. He rose to greet me, a great fel- 
low, six feet tall and almost corpulent. His 
face was swarthy, his hair heavy and dark, and 
he had a short but heavy beard. He was wear- 
ing a dark flannel shirt, a great leather belt, 
and corduroy trousers. My first thought was 
of pictures I had seen of Boer soldiers. 

Mr. Keely motioned me to a seat and said, 
“Well, J———, you came down to see about 
taking charge of our school?’ While this was 
as much a declaration as an interrogation, I 
began in my deliberate way to tell him that 
such was my purpose, but he interrupted me 
by saying: 

“Now, Professor, we might as well get right 
down to business. We've got a big school fight 
on in this town. The town’s split square in 
Three 
of the board are determined Armand shall stay 
another year, and three of us are just as deter- 
mined that he shall not. I’m the bull on one 
side and Doe Faith is the bull on the other. 
Well, I’m for you, and so is Jones, and so is 
Brown. 


two over it. and so is the school board. 


Faith is ag’in you, and so are Smith 
and Gorman. Riemann is president of the 
board and he is for you, but he is postmaster 
and in polities, and he wants us to elect a man 
without him having to cast the deciding vote. 
Now, I want you to go and see Jones and 
Brown; they will be for you anyway, but you 
ought to see them.” 

I told him I would go to see all the members. 

“T don’t care whether you see Faith and 
Smith or not; they’ll never vote for you. But 
vou must see Gorman. He’ll give in and come 
Now, 


you hurry along, and I’ll wait here ’til you get 
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over to us, if we hold out long enough. 


back.” He told me where I should find the 
other six members and I started out. 

I found conditions just about as Mr. Keely 
had indicated I would find them. Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Brown received me very cordially, told 
me that they had heard the very best reports 
of me and would be glad to vote for me. Dr. 
Faith and Mr. Smith treated me courteously 
but coolly, and the doctor informed me that 
Mr. Armand was a good teacher and that the 
best people of the town wished him to stay. 
With Mr. Gorman I was particularly impressed. 
He gave me no encouragement, but it was 
plainly to be seen that he wished to do what 
was best for the school. 

I returned to Mr. Keely’s office, and, as my 
train did not leave until afternoon, he urged 
me to take dinner with him. On his assurance 
that his family were expecting me and that I 
would not inconvenience them, I accepted his 
invitation. His home was out some distance 
from the business district, and in our long 
walk out there and back I learned what I had 
already suspected, that my host, with all his 
bluff exterior and domineering manner, was a 
kindly and sympathetic man, and I decided, to 
use a homely expression, that “his bark was 
worse than his bite.” He told me some of his 
experiences “roughing it” in the west in the 
mining towns and on the ranches, and I de- 
cided it was there he developed his brusqueness 
and his mode of dress. 

I met his little wife, his opposite in every 
respect, and his two small daughters, who 
seemed to worship their big rough dad. I 
remember one remark he made while eating. 
The table was fairly weighted down with a pro- 
fusion of good things. It was in late spring, 
the season of abundance of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, but Mrs. Keely, feeling perhaps that 
there would not be enough of variety, had 
opened a can of kidney beans. When the dish 
was passed to me, I passed it on to Mr. Keely, 
who gave it a contemptuous look and said, “I 
eat them in the winter, when I cannot get any- 
thing else.” 

After that afternoon I never saw Mr. Keely 
again. Although things turned out just as he 
said they would and, after a long struggle that 
lasted until September, Mr. Gorman voted with 
Mr. Keely, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Brown for my 
election. I had in the meantime been elected 
at another school where there promised to be 
more harmony. I regretted having to write 
to Mr. Keely and refuse his offer after all the 
trouble he had experienced in securing my 
election. However, he soon wrote, thanking me 
for staying with him until he had won out. He 
had secured another efficient man for the posi- 
tion, and I know he was happy in the humilia- 
tion of Doe Faith and his reactionary crowd. 

CONVENTION DATES ANNOUNCED. 

It has been definitely decided that the next 
convention of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. will be held at Chicago, 
February 24-28. 

The headquarters will be in the Congress 
Hotel and the general sessions will be held in the 
Auditorium Theater. Mr. S. G. Shankland, 
secretary of the department, is making the 
preparations for the meeting. 

The general program is being arranged for 
by President Payson Smith of Boston and it is 
probable that the general topic for the meeting 
will be: “Recent Achievements and Next For- 
ward Steps in American Education.” The con- 
vention will take on to a very large degree the 
conference form. Plans are being made for a 
large number of smaller conferences in place of 
some of the large general mass meetings. 
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Can Certain Special Classes for Defectives be 
Kept Up to Grade? 


Hugh Grant Rowell, M. D., Teachers College, Formerly Director of Health 
and Hygiene, School Department, New Bedford, Mass. 


In a recent survey of important literature on 
the subject of special classes, 1 have been 
greatly impressed with the opinion that seems 
to pervade, more especially in connection with 
classes for the physically defective of various 
types, that such pupils are and can be kept up 
to grade. 

One would possibly speak unfortunately if 
one attempted to express an opinion that such 
an idea is erroneous, but this is sure—that we 
have not been able to do it in a city in which 
I have worked in spite of the fact that the 
classes are in charge of teachers, carefully se- 
lected: well, even unusually well trained; of 
splendid personality and vision; and consist- 
ently under interested, intelligent supervision 
in a system where health first has been the pri- 
mary aim for over ten years. It may be added 
that certain of the teachers are believed to be 
almost authorities on their type of class work. 

At least, in our experience such classes, and 
more especially those for the conservation of 
eyesight and of the fresh air group, do not fully 
keep up to grade, and it is not unreasonable 
that they should not, provided the proper regime 
is carried out. Likewise observations of a few 
children for whom no special class was avail- 
able, such as cardiaes (because of lack of num- 
bers) who were given unusual privileges and 
liberty, show that they could not be said to be 
up to the average for the given grade. 

It should be said in this connection that the 
fairest definition of “keeping up to grade” 
would be maintaining instruction of the type 
and results obtained in an average ordinary 
class. It must also be admitted that, if a child 
were perhaps only a very few weeks in a special 
class, no material change would occur. On the 
other hand, the average special-class child of 
these types is likely to remain much longer in 
membership. 

We should also admit that it is sometimes 
possible, if the stay is not too long, for a child 
on return to usual classes to “catch up” by 
special effort. One of our teachers inquired of 
a child who had shortly left the fresh air class 
regarding her progress. The child remarked 
that it was terribly hard, suggesting she was 
just about “keeping her head above water.” 
In other words, to be very liberal, the child here 
was kept up to grade, but certainly was not up 
to the average of her new class, although she 
was a pupil of at least average mentality. 

Admitting again, that it may be possible to 
keep these defectives up to grade, are we sure 
that we actually desire to do so? And if we 
do, are we not really defeating the purpose of 
these classes and failing to recognize that the 
real reason for the existence of these groups is 
conservation of some particular physical defect 
from increase or else for a regime not alto- 
gether consistent with a rapid scholastic pace? 
We should remember, too, that the educator 
has tried in recent times to speed up just as 
the rest of the world has tried. 

Considering three groups, we shall show why 
it is difficult, possibly undesirable, to attempt 
to hold these 


The cardiac wl 


lasses strictly up to grade. 

is in bad enough shape to 
need special classes or special privileges, if 
classes are not available for any reason, is cer 
tainly abnormal physically. With a damaged 
heart he is trying to carry out physical activi- 
ties in a limited fashion, because he can do no 


more. He is constantly urged to save himself 


from undue effort, and it is right that this 
should be. Given the privilege of coming to 
and leaving school and his classes as he desires, 
he cannot possibly learn as much as the pupil 
who puts in full time. Put him in a special 
class with special instruction, even of a some- 
what individual type, and his very physical in- 
capacity will slow down his mental processes 
to some extent because of the constant struggle 
his damaged body is making for life. The 
range of discomforts of varying degree he must 
necessarily suffer is bound to mean less brain 
power. Perhaps it is somewhat like trying to 
make a defective engine carry a train with the 
same speed as a locomotive fresh from the 
shops. If a defect does not exist, he should not 
be in the class; if it does, he is handicapped. 
Granted individual instruction will increase 
his chances, yet the very symptoms of his dis- 
ease and his physical limitations cannot other- 
wise than militate against success. As in the 
fresh air classes long and necessary periods of 
rest take away a good per cent from the all- 
too-brief school day, so that in actual scholastic 
work he is handicapped from the start in the 
amount of time spent. 

Probably the degree of retardation is in pro- 
portion to the extent and degree of the physical 
defect. It is also true that the less defective 
child is more likely to return to regular classes. 

Taking up the fresh air classes, we find that 
they consist of children who are in danger of 
tuberculosis or are anemic from any cause. 
They are expected to be the worst of the pupils, 
except those who actually require institutional 
treatment. In such groups the primary needs 
are fresh air, rest, and good food. Fresh air 
takes no time from studies. Lunches take a 
little more, but not importantly. Rest does 
take time and, allowing two rest periods per 
school day, the actual number of hours of school 
work must be decreased. In order to accom- 
plish the same result in less time than the nor- 
mal child, we must have exceptional instruction 
plus exceptional mentality. 
struction we get. 


Exceptional in- 


Anaemia from tuberculosis, pretuberculosis, 
Malnutri- 
tion extends not only to the body but to the 
brain. It is recognized that the mental capacity 
of an anaemic child is somewhat less than the 
normal and rightly because the brain is under- 
nourished, too. 


or other cause, means malnutrition. 


These children are noticeably 
not the most active in their play. Is it to be 
expected they will be active in their mental 
work, both brain and body being malnourished 
as a result of the disease? 

Rest is essential, not only in rest periods, 
but throughout the entire day as well. This 
being true, the atmosphere of the classroom 
must not be one of “speeding-up.” Our teach- 
ers have for years had distinct instructions to 
avoid this danger. In other words, the child 
must do its work in a easual, but interested, 
fashion, and the main attempt must be to pro- 
tect from excitement that the material which 
should go to building up may not be used for 
“speeding-up” instead. Consider the under- 
nourished child who has no real physical defect 
except that he is unusually active, yet he can- 
not gain because he uses up all his fuel for 
high-speed locomotion. This applied to the 
anaemic group means that the condition must 
be carefully avoided. 

In a paper recently published in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, I mentioned a 


group of underweight children who would not 
gain. Upon investigation we found that in 
their noon hour they were employed by the 
parents for tasks which they should have 
avoided, the result being that in each case an 
exhausted child returned to school in the after- 
noon and the only thing he really got was rest. 
In other words, the pounds were used up for 
work as fast as we put them on him. We 
therefore had to put the classes on a one session 
day to enable the children to gain. True, it 
created a hardship for the parents, but it had 
to be done or we might as well have given up 
the special work. 

If we attempt to whip up the brain, we 
simply defeat our purpose and, thereby, offer 
a reason for discontinuing the work because 
our children do not gain. Therefore, physical 
welfare must predominate here. 

Granted individual instruction can be and is 
given. In certain subjects such as arithmetic 
and writing, we find the child is not far from 
up to grade. In other subjects it cannot be 
done. In language the children do fairly well, 
but do not cover the full work of the other 
classes. The individual instruction can be con- 
sidered the reason why the children do not 
retrogress more, but working with this type of 
material it is a defensive rather than a good 
offensive fight. 

When the physical defect has been improved 
sufficiently to return a child to the regular 
classes, we are not surprised to find the pupil 
may not be absolutely capable of doing the work 
of the grade, even though some attempt has 
been made to cover it. Therefore, for a certain 
indefinite period, the pupil must work very 
hard, and it is not inconsistent with good man- 
agement that a drop of a grade may be the best 
solution in some cases. 

Even on the return to usual work we must 
remember that such a child must be watched, 
and we would searcely desire to bring about a 
return of trouble by too hard driving. 

Turning now to the eyesight conservation 
classes, which may be considered the worst of 
our trio, we must admit that here the greatest 
difficulties exist. Ophthalmologists 
that the fraction shown by the common tests 


consider 


for eyesight represents the actual portion of 
sight retained. Vision of 20/100 is recognized 
as the point of industrial blindness and many 
of our conservation cases are not so far from 
this. 

We recognize at once that the first purpose 
of this type of class is to teach the child methods 
which will permit it to approach the normal 
activities (doubtless never reaching them). In 
other words, we must first teach the method 
before we attempt the usual instruction in the 
customary curriculum subjects. That this means 
delay cannot be doubted. If the child is also, as 
frequently happens, of a little lower than normal 
mentality, we require longer for the conserva- 
tion teaching. 

Once taught this, we may begin upon other 
work, but always under difficulties resulting 
We cannot 
judge progress here by that of the normal child, 
although we sometimes unthinkingly do so. 


from special apparatus, books, ete. 


The average defect which warrants admis- 
sion to this type of class is one somewhat diffi- 
cult of improvement and commonly limited in 
even the best cases—otherwise the child would 
not be in the class which represents a half-way 
station between the regular school and the in- 
stitution for the blind; in fact, it seems to be 
a preparatory school for one or the other in 
most cases. 

The purpose of the class may be to fit the 
child for association with normal people, but 


it ean hardly be expected, except in a limited 
(Concluded on Page 120) 
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THE JOHN HERBERT PHILLIPS HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. D. 


. Whilldin, Architect. 


A Notable Southern High School Building 


On September 17th Birmingham opened to 
the rapidly growing army of school children 
from the central and southwestern sections of 
the city, the first unit of its finest and newest 
high school building, The John Herbert Phil- 
lips High School. This school is dedicated in 
honor of the late Dr. John Herbert Phillips, 
who had served as the superintendent of schools 
of Birmingham from 1883 until his death in 
July, 1921. 


beautiful fire-resistive 
structure of brick, conerete and stone situated 
in the 


This unit has just been completed at a cost of 


The building is a 
downtown section on the north side. 


$700,000, exclusive of land and equipment. The 
land cost $155,750 and the equipment, $47,325, 
making a total cost to date of $903,075. Mr. 
D. O. Whilldin, architect of 
signed and superintended the construction of 
the building. Mr. W. B. Ittner of St. Louis, 
Mo., was the consulting architect. It is inter- 


3irmingham, de- 


esting to note that 75 per cent of the material 
used in the building was obtained in Alabama 
and 90 per cent of all labor employed was local. 

The building will 


1,500 pupils and contains 27 classrooms, study 


normally accommodate 


rooms and lecture rooms, an auditorium, gym 


iasium, library and 47 special rooms. The 
cubical content of the 


( ubie f¢ et, 


building is 2,772,218 
The unit cost of building per pupils 
accommodated is $467 and the cost per cubic 
foot is 25.6 cents. The accompanying aeroplane 
photograph by St. John and 


tographers of 


Kirkham, pho- 
Birmingham, shows the site, 
building, the warehouse building of the Board 
of Education on the north side of Eighth Ave- 
nue and the connection by railroad siding with 
the railroad yards on Ninth Avenue. Seventh 
Avenue is seen in the foreground, Twenty-third 
Street at the left and Twenty-fourth Street at 
the right. 


The territory to be served by this school is 
approximately 22 square miles or 45 per cent of 
the total city area. This territory contained in 
July, 1922, according to the school census, 4,150 
children of high school age, 51 per cent of those 
in the city. The enrollment in this high school 
this fall, including the first year students to 
be cared for at the old Paul Hayne School on 
the south side, will be approximately 3,000. The 
present rate of increase is about 500 annually 
for this school. The urgent need for this unit 
and also the additional one is. therefore ap- 
parent. 
attractive booklet issued at the 
exercises of dedication of this building on May 
30, there appeared a brief history of education 
in Birmingham, the history of this high school, 


In a very 


the program of dedication, a list of graduates 
of the Birmingham and the Central high schools 
from 1885 to 1922, photographs of Dr. Phillips 
and the building and the floor plans of the 
building. Extracts from this booklet are here 
given as a recital of the half century of educa- 
tional progress in the leading industrial center 
of the south. 


A Half Century of School Growth. 
Edueation in Birmingham dates from 1873, 
when the first school building was begun and 
the first bonds issued in 1874 to complete the 
building. In 1883 the school system was re 
organized by the late Dr. Phillips, at which 


time the extent of the city and the school sys- 


TOtal HPOMUIALION GE CH ....cvesccesesecsocs 
School census enumeration 
Total school enrollment 


eee eee eee eee enews 


High SCNOO! OMTOUMEONE. 0... ccccccccccscscces 
ee PPP e eeeT ET TCrT er ere 
Number of school buildings...........e.0e0% 
Expenditures for schools. ...ccccccscccccces 
Area of city in square mileS...........e.00. 


(A) For school year 1921-1922. 


tem was as shown in the following table. On 
January 1, 1910, the eleven municipalities and 
intervening territory became a part of Greater 
Birmingham and the jurisdiction of the school 
authorities extended as shown in the above 
mentioned table. The present system with its 
three high schools and 32 elementary schools 
for white children and its industrial high 
school and 21 elementary schools for negro chil- 
dren, compared with the four room building in 
1874 is a measure of the half century’s growth 
of which Birmingham is justly proud. The 
figures for 1923 alongside those of 1883 and 


1910 furnish interesting comparisons. 


The High School. 


The high school in 1883 oceupied one room 
in the four room building just one block south 
of the present location of this building. Dr. 
Phillips was then both principal and superin- 
tendent. There were only 46 pupils enrolled. 
For several years there were but three grades 
in the high school and six in the elementary 
schools. During the half century the high 
school has occupied several sites, first at Sixth 
Avenue and Twenty-fourth Street, at Third 
Avenue and Nineteenth Street, Park Avenue 
and Twenty-first Street, in each case as the 
Birmingham high school. Central high school, 
now replaced by the present building, was 
erected at Seventh Avenue and Twenty-fourth 
Street in 1906. It was destroyed by fire in 


February, 1918, since which time temporary 


1883 1910 1923 
11,090 132,685 195,901 
1,515 39,536 51,811 
967 22,368 42,056 
46 1,788 5,983 
15 547 950 
4 56 57 

$12,211 $456,943 $1,387,045 (A) 

1.33 50.08 48.98 
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quarters have been used on the south side at 
the old Paul Hayne elementary school at Ave- 
nue E and Twentieth Street and at the old 
Medical College building at Avenue F and 
Nineteenth Street. Earlier reconstruction of 
the high school has been prevented by the con- 
dition of the bond market following the world 
war. In September the second, third and fourth 
year students of old Central high school en- 
tered the new Phillips high school. 
The New Building. 

The first unit of this building comprises ap- 
one-half of the total structure 
planned and occupies three floors besides one 


proximately 


room and corridors on the ground floor. The 
space in the building is occupied as follows: 
Corridors ONG SURFS. .6.ccccccdecs 30 per cent 
ere ee er 5 per cent 
Peer ee eee eee ere 15 per cent 
oT Gere re rere 20 per cent 
Laboratories and domestic science 

MOTE TUT CET Cee Tee, eee 10 per cent 
| | RETO R ER eee Pere 20 per cent 


The following rooms are included in this unit 
of the building: 
Auditorium 
Gymnasium 
DE $006.04 0004680800040 CN See 
EOC OT ee PET ee Pere eee 2 
Lecture 
DEM | 6444000 0G SNEWS EY 2 et des KR R EE eRe 
General science 
Household suite 
Sewing 
IEE © 6k PES Dinh nd WK ew eee Re ee 
PeEN SOMEONES o.5-4%s 6.6:0604-44s Vanes ues 
Chemistry laboratory 
Instructors’. 
Book-keeping 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
Weeks tealial LCA We Mate da kd El ee 
Students’ activities 
WED: Sik ds br he Ce wanes ba eae 
Students’ rest 
Toilets 
Offices 
Store 


Janitors’ 
Lockers 


KR ROOANRNHK HEH NDE EEN NONNN WH ee 


Ground Floor. 

Owing to the topography of the 
which slopes towards Eighth Avenue, 
part of the building completed and 
for use on the ground floor 


ground, 
the only 
available 
is under the gym- 
nasium, stage and corridors along the north end 
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DETAIL OF THE MAIN ENTRANCE, JOHN HERBERT 
of this unit. The heating and ventilating ma- 
chinery occupies this space under the gymna- 
sium and stage. 
First Floor. 

The main entrance is from Seventh Avenue 
at the center of the building. 
two entrances on 


There are also 
Twenty-third and two on 
Twenty-fourth Street, at each end of the cor- 
ridors in the east and west 


wings. The main 


corridor extends building 


between the two southern entrances on Twenty 


entirely across the 





PHILLIPS HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


third and Twenty-fourth Streets. Stairways 
lead to the upper floors from the main corridor 
at each side of the auditorium and from the 
east and west corridors at the north end. 


Directly opposite the main entrance in the 
center of the building is the auditorium, with 
a seating capacity of 2,040, including the bal- 
The 


1000 more. 


cony. gymnasium and stage will seat 
There are three entrances at the 
rear from the main corridor. North of the stage 


is the gymnasium on the same level. 


At the right of the main entrance are the 
principal’s office, general office, lecture and gen- 
eral science rooms. At the left are the super- 
visors’ office and four classrooms. In the east 
wing on the outer side of the building are the 
general science and two classrooms. Opposite 
these last three rooms are the store room, boys’ 
The boys’ locker 


these rooms and the audito- 


toilet and two janitors’ rooms. 
room is between 
rium, entrances being under the main stairway 
and from the north corridor. In the west wing 
on the outer side of the building are four class- 
rooms. Opposite these rooms are the store room, 
girls’ toilet and two rooms for kitchen help. 


wh St ll a 


hottie 


JERE Bee 


SEER tah 








7 Tk The girls’ locker room is between these rooms 


+ 


ke erm name = 


a 
fice 


and the auditorium, with entrances similar to 
those of the boys’ locker room. 


ere 
KES 
ft, 7 . all 


-—t+—_}4¥—5-_\_-Sit 
A A 


The light for 
rooms is through skylights 





these interior 


over the locker rooms. 


The library, beautifully Flemish 
The 
contain a part of the valuable 
pre sented to the three high schools of 
jirmingham by the late 
Dr. J. 
purchased funds 
$20,500 for the high 
On the east and west 
situated 


finished in 
oak, is situated over the main entrance. 
library will 
library 
superintendent of 
H. Phillips, and also books to be 
with bequest of 
Birmingham. 
side of the 


a study and two classrooms. In the 


schools, 
from his 
schools of 


library are 








east and west wings on the outer side of the 





building are located fo ‘lassrooms. Entrance 
HE MEMORIAL LIBRARY IN THE JOHN HERBER T PHILLIPS HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA iilding at ited four classroom Entrance 
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AUDITORIUM OF THE JOHN HERBERT PHII 


to the baleony of the auditorium is made by one 
door from the main corridor. 
Third Floor. 

Occupying a central position over the library 
is the household suite, attractive in its white 
enamel finish and consisting of an entrance hall, 
living room, dining room, bed room, bath, closets 
At the east of this household 
suite are two connecting rooms for sewing and 


and store room. 


the physics laboratory. An instructors’ room 
and a dark room adjoin the physics laboratory. 
At the west of the household suite are two con- 
rooms for cooking, the 


necting bookkeeping 


room and bank. In the east wing on the outer 
side of the building are the lecture room, chem- 
istry laboratory and classroom. In the west 
wing are bookkeeping, stenographic and type- 
writing rooms separated by clear glass parti- 
tions. In the interior of the building are sit 
uated, as on the second floor, the teachers’ rooms 
and toilets and rooms for students’ activities 
just north of the toilets. Entrance to the audi 
torium baleony is made by two doors from the 
main corridor. 
Heating and Ventilating System. 

The heating plant is located in the building 
erected just north of the warehouse of the board 
Eighth Avenue 
Five 


of education which is across 


from the school building. 125-horse- 


horizontal- 
Fuel 


is delivered by cars directly to the boiler room 


high-pressure, 
tubular-type boilers oceupy this building. 


power, heavy duty, 


over a siding connected with railroad switching 
yards on Ninth Avenue. Steam pipes are laid 
through the main air tunnel of concrete to the 


school building. 


LIPS HIGH SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

In the machinery room are located the hot 
water generator connected with the high pres- 
double width, 
inlet, full housed fan and washer with 


sure system, the sixteen-inch, 
double 
96 foot diameter fan wheel having capacity of 
60,000 cubic feet of air per minute. The fan 
is driven by a three-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt, 
variable speed alternating current motor, 25- 
horse-power, 900 r. p. m., completely equipped. 
switch- 
board for the control of heating and ventilating 


Temporary coils, re-heater coils and 


equipment also occupy the machinery room. 


Two Ventura exhaust fans, 4234” diameter, 
operated by one h. p. motors at 400 r. p. m., 
are located in the attic and controlled from the 
switchboard in the machinery room. 
take the bad air 


ventilating ducts. 


These fans 
from the toilets through the 
A smaller fan also operated 


two school yard gongs and 28 break glass fir 





by motor is also located in the attic to draw th 
fumes and poor air from the chemistry labor. 
tory. 

Heating ducts in the building start at th 
machinery room or the main air tunnel anj 
lead to the auditorium and to locker rooms and 
thence into toilets. Ventilating ducts are of 
gravity system from rooms through Swarthoy 
vents on roof. The air supply is through sim. 
plex windows with one hundred per cent yep. 
tilation. Dampers and deflectors are installe 
where needed. Steam in the radiators is regy. 
lated by automatic valves to keep the rooms a 
even temperature. 

A ten-inch steam line from the boiler to con. 
nection with the lew pressure supply for the 
warehouse building and an eight-inch line to! 
the machinery room supplies the steam to the 
building. From the eight-inch high pressure 


line a twelve-inch low pressure distributing 


header supplies the steam to the several parts 


of the building. The return lines from the 





various parts of the building enter the tunnel 
near the machinery room. A four-inch main} 
return leads through the tunnel to the vacuum 
pump in the boiler room. 

Electric Time and Program Clock System. 

The electric time and program clock system 
the Standard Electric Time 
Company consists of one master clock, one % 
hour program clock with eight pilot clocks, 112 


manufactured by 


secondary clocks, 28 corridor bells, 83 buzzers 


signal stations, together with all electrical and 
mechanical equipment. 
Telephone System. 

One hundred and sixteen DeVeau wall tele 
phones and desk phones of the same type are 
installed in the various parts of the building 
Connection is also made with the office of the 
business manager of the board of education in 
with the boiler 
Bell telephones are also installed in sev 


the warehouse building’ and 
room. 
eral places in the building connected with the 
switchboard in the general office of the scho 
building. 





Junior-Senior High School, Green River, Wyo, 


R. H. McIntosh, Superintendent of Schools. 


school is situated in 


semi-arid climate and the basement has none 


The Green River high 


of the dampness that is prevalent in a region 
where the Also it is at an 
altitude of six thousand feet where there are 
very few cloudy days, so that the light in the 
basement is ample, we believe, for over ninety 


rainfall is greater. 


per cent of the school year. This being the 
case we have placed the domestic science rooms 
These 
rooms consist of a cooking room, a sewing room, 
and a dining room, with a pantry off from the 


in the east wing of the ground floor. 


kitchen and a small dressing room off from the 


sewing room. 


Lockers are built in the wall on 
one end of the kitchen. Ten electric stoves with 
ovens will be the equipment used, supplemented 
In the op 
posite end of this floor, two large rooms are as 


by a blue-flame, wickless, oil range. 


signed for shop work for the boys and one room| 
The coal bin and boiler! 
The toilets 


are on the right and left sides of the main en-| 


in front for drawing. 


room are also located in this end. 


trance. 








A TYPICAL CLASSROOM IN THE GREEN RIVER, WYO., 





HIGH SCHOOI 





VIEW TAKEN FROM A REAR WINDOW IN THE GREEN RIVER HIGH SCHOOL. 
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il and View from the West Looking Toward Castle Rock 
On the west end of the first floor is the senior ample stage and floor space for a basket ball position illustrating Columbia raising the Amer- 
| tele high school assembly room. This extends clear court, or if used as an auditorium it will seat ican flag. The two box sets are a fancy interior 
ne are across the end of the building and by closing a 450 persons on the main flour, and 150 in the’ and a kitchen. 
j folding partition it is separated into two class- baleony. The main floor is on a level with the mn “13° : . . 
me uM bl ; filihe staal r hile the bal ‘ The building is constructed of brownish-red 
rooms. Movable and adjustable desks are use rroun¢ 00 while the balcony opens upon the . . —_ 
z = . 4} ah . : . , = . at e tapestry brick with a steel reinforced concrete 
lion I n both these rooms | he front room on this corridor ot the first floor opposite the malin en- . ‘ : 
boil ; hinett hvsics lal , Bel ; 11 foundation, which is necessary on account of the 
lier wes Ving 1s a combination physics laboratory trance. elow the stage, separatec yy a cement . ° v1 ° ° 
— ps gate : ~ ; ' nature of the soil. While the soil is not a 
n sev nd lecture room with a dark room adjoining. wall are the dressing rooms for boys and girls. . . +1 9: 
‘ ae pe ted : ' : quicksand it has the same effect on buildings. 
th the Across the corridor is the typewriting room and These are equipped with lockers, showerbaths .,,. : 
1) J a ? a : This soil has never had enough water to wash 
scho a small classroom. These two rooms are separ- and toilets. The stage is used as a music . , — saa 
. ¢ : ep wl ; it clean from all of its soluble matter, so if it 
ted by a glass partition. Ten typewriters are room, pupils coming by way of the baleony di- , + aes ; 
:' : ‘an : ae . gets any moisture at all, part of it dissolves and 
sed in this department. The superintendent’s rectly ypon the stage. The equipment of the - . . ; rm. : : 
v, ars te ' ; ; : is carried away with the water. This causes a 
tiees are on the left of the main entrance. A stage consists of an electric switch board for red, : ; : re ; 
13] 1s — a er gradual settling which is ruinous to buildings 
yo sm library and four classrooms make up the’ white and blue lights in the front of the stage . 
, a a . a unless protected in some way. 
east wing on this floor. The classrooms are nd two sets overhead, and the scenery. The 
ised by the junior high school. scenery of the stage is made up of six drop ecur- The foundation of this building besides being 
N 9 > ° ° ° . > 7 » »] ; > € ] ; wet ye) 
Situated on the rear but facing the main en tains. two box sets and a practical cottage, to. reenforced with steel is set upon a sill five feet 
rm the trance is the combination auditorium and gym gether with the necessary wings and borders. Wide and two feet thick; this also is reenforced 
all on nasium, ut 100’x45’. This makes up the The drop consists of a woodland, open land with steel. The nature of the soil had some- 
3 with middle ng of the letter E, which is the shape scape, plain interior, college campus and front thing to do with the decision of the board to 
nented | of the building. This room provides for an curtain. The front curta'n is a patriotic com build a one-story building, but the main argu- 
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TRAINING SCHOOL, WINTHROP COLLEGE, ROCK HILL, S.C. 


ment was that the fire hazard was reduced to a 
minimum. 

The heat of the building is furnished by a 
low pressure boiler which usually carries a little 
over two pounds of steam. All radiators are 
equipped with automatic valves which create a 
partial vacuum when the steam condenses. For 
ventilation windows and gravity ducts are de- 
pended upon. These ducts extend from the 
floor of each room out through the roof. When 
the wind blows as it usually does in Wyoming 
these ducts work very satisfactorily. 

In each classroom the light comes from the 
left side of the pupils through six large windows 
banked closely together so as to eliminate shad- 
ows. The walls are finished in flat colors of 
light tan and green. The artificial light is fur- 
nished by semi-indirect electric fixtures. 

Each classroom is provided with two ward- 
robes built in the wall and enclosed by vanish- 
ing doors. These wardrobes are ventilated in 
such a manner that clothing will dry in them 
when the doors are shut. 

All blackboards are of natural slate bordered 
on three sides with burlap for posting papers, 
drawing designs, etc. 

The floors are of maple on the first floor and 
in the gymnasium, the rest of the ground floor 
is painted concrete. The wood work is all birch 
finished in natural color and rubbed to a dull 
gloss. 

Three drinking fountains are located in the 
corridor of the first floor and two in the base- 
ment corridor. 

Altogether there are six exits, three from the 
corridor on the first floor, two from the balcony 
of the auditorium and one from the basement. 

Part of the building was used for school pur- 
poses in 1921 but it was not entirely completed 
until September 1922 

The cost was approximately $95,000 exclusive 
of fixtures and furniture. The architects were 
William DuBois, Chevenne, 
Charles Aitken, Idaho Falls, 
tracting was done by a local 
One remarkable 


Wyoming, and 


Idaho. The con- 
firm, Evers Bros. 
incide nt in 


very connection 


with this school project was the fact the bonds 
for $100,000 were voted without a single nega- 
tive vote. In other words $40 per capita was 
voted unanimously. 

this article will notice that 


the general plan of this building conforms to 


The readers of 
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Edwards & Sayward, Architects, Atlanta, Ga. 


modern school architecture, but in the matter 
of location and environment it departs from the 
usual and enters the unusual. Situated in the 
valley of the Green River just to tne west of the 
continental divide, it commands a view north, 
east, south and west which would fire the soul of 
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NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, ROCK HILL, 


S. C. Edwards & Sayward, Architects, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, TRAINING SCHOOL, WINTHROP COLLEGE, ROCK HILL, S&S. C. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, TRAINING SCHOOL, WINTHROP COLLEGE, ROCK HILL, 8. C. 


a poet or make the heart of any real schoolman 
swell with rapture. 
schoolhouse” is an often repeated phrase by 


people who have been here. It is bounded on 


“Such a grand place for a 


the north by a pastoral seene where sheep are 
apt to graze or coyotes come in search of their 


prey. This is the future gridiron. On the east 
is “Castle Rock” which protects the schoolhouse 
from the eastern blizzards which sometimes roar 
through the Rocky Mountains. On the south 
are the clear waters of the Green River and 
across the river is “Old Man’s Face” who keeps 
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= 5 FOURTH FLOOR PLAN, TRAINING SCHOOL, WINTHROP NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE, ROCK HILL, 8. C. 


his secret as well as the Egyptian Sphinx. On 
the west is “Toll Gate Rock” which stands as a 
sentinel on the Lincoln Highway and the west- 
ern gate to the town. And up above it is 
bounded by a clear atmosphere, which has made 
this very spot the Mecca for astronomers. Be- 
low in the soil we find fossils of fish and other 
form of life, which better than any textbook 
record a history, the ancient of the ancients. 


SCHOOL BOARD RULES. 

The school board of Wilmington, Del., has 
adopted rules to govern the routine procedure 
of that body and to provide for the proper con- 
duct of the schools. The rules read as follows: 

The board shall meet for organization on the 
thirtieth day of June immediately after each 
biennial election, or on the twenty-ninth day of 
June should the thirtieth day of June fall on 
Sunday. 

The officers of the board of education shall be 
a president, a vice president and a secretary. 

At the biennial meeting of the board of public 
education held in June, the board shall elect one 
of its members as president, who shall hold 
office for a term of two years. A majority of 
all the votes cast is necessary for an election. 

The president shall have the usual powers and 
shall be charged with the ordinary duties per- 
taining to that office. He shall appoint all com- 
mittees and fill all vacancies occurring therein, 
and shall be empowered to remove any member 
of committees when in his judgment it will be 
for the best interests of the system, unless 
otherwise ordered. He shall call special meet- 
ings of the board upon the request of two or 
more members. He shall be ex-officio, a mem- 
ber of all committees. 

At the Biennial meeting of the board of public 
education held in June, the board shall elect one 
of its members as vice-president, who shall hold 
office for a term of two years. The vice presi- 
dent shall perform the duties of president in the 
absence of the president. 

At the biennial meeting of the board held in 
June, the board shall elect a secretary to keep 
a proper and complete record of the proceedings 
of the board of public education and perform 
such other duties as may be assigned. 

The meetings of the board shall be held on 
the second and fourth Mondays of the month at 
4 p. m., except that the biennial meeting shall 
be held on the day prescribed by law. Four 
members shall form a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

The superintendent of schools shall be the 
executive officer of the board and under its 
direction. He shall attend all meetings of the 
board and be granted the privilege of taking 
part in its deliberations. He shall be directly 
responsible to the board for the efficient opera- 
tion of all school functions of the board. He 
shall employ such persons as are necessary for 
the proper conduct of the schools and dismiss 
such persons where it appears that their dismis- 
sal is for the good of the service, subject to the 
approval of the executive committee, provided 
that persons so dismissed shall have the right 
of appeal to this board. 

He shall prepare the several courses of study 
to be followed and shall select all textbooks 
used in the schools. In the preparation of such 
courses and the selection of textbooks he shall 
have the cooperation of other officers of instruc- 
tion and of such other special committees of 
teachers, principals and supervisors as he may, 
from time to time, appoint for such specific pur- 
poses. 
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EDITORIAL 


ON THE HORIZON OF SCHOOLHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION. 

With the close of the building season, and 
the opening of hundreds of new school build- 
ings, the question as to the progress made and 
the prospects for the future may well be asked. 


The season’s schoolhouse construction has 
been enormous and thousands of more class- 
rooms have been added. The pressure for 


school seatings has therefore been greatly re- 
lieved more specially in the medium sized and 
smaller communities. In the larger communi- 
ties, however, the results have been less satis- 
factory. This is largely due to the fact that 
the labor situation became a difficult one, not 
only in that wages jumped enormously, but be- 
cause of an acute scarcity of skilled workmen. 

Thus, in the larger cities thousands of chil- 
dren will continue to go on half time schedules, 
and many building projects, already in hand, 
will be delayed until a more favorable labor 
market and lower material costs are reached. 
The reports from New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and other large cities indicate that the 
shortage in school seatings has only partially 
been met. These cities, however, are meeting 
the situation valiantly and will continue to 
push their building programs. 

In some of the larger as well as in medium 
sized cities, school building projects have been 
postponed because of the failure of bond issues 
to meet with public approval. In some of these 
it was believed that the tax ability of the com- 
munity the utmost, 
issue elections were de- 
feated because the authorities failed to take the 
publie sufficiently into their confidence. 

The bond market on municipals which, of 


course, 


was already strained to 


while in others bond 


in recent 
The demand 
for tax-free municipals on the part of the larger 


has 
months experienced some changes. 


includes school bonds, 


investors, in order to escape the excess tax and 
surtaxes, has been lessened considerably. There 
is a tendency on the one hand to reduce the 
surtaxes on the theory that they discourage 
industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise and on the other a tendency 


eapital from going into 
to tax all government bonds, municipal as well 
as federal. 

At any rate, the municipal bonds have been 
sold at a during recent 
months, namely, at reduced premium rates, and 
a more normal condition has been reached. 

It is, of course, not within the province of 
this article to discuss the question of tax-free 
bonds except to point out that all municipals, 


less favorable rate 


which include school bonds, have found a 
readier market because of their non-taxable 
character. And while the more immediate de- 


mand for that class of securities may have been 
temporarily satisfied and the country may ulti- 
mately exact an income tax on all bonds, 
whether issued under public or private auspices, 
it still remains that municipals will always find 
a ready sale their 


because of acknowledged 


security as an investment. 
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Thus, school bonds will find a market in the 
future as they have in the past, and school 
authorities need have no apprehension that 
funds will not be available when required for 
new schoolhouse construction. 

With the tendency to render building con- 
struction an all year rather than a seasonal 
task, it also follows that many of the projects 
now under way will find their completion dur- 
ing the winter months. This does not mean 
that the demands for more classrooms have by 
any means been met. 

It will take several years of energetic con- 
struction work before all the children 
of the land will be provided with safe and sani- 
tary school housing. 


school 


Even then provision must 
be made for an ever increasing school popu- 
lation. 

VARIABLE PUBLIC OPINION AND PER- 

MANENT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Publie opinion is nothing more nor less than 
the judgment of the collective community mind. 
It is not unlike the single mind—sometimes 
phlegmatic, sometimes alert, sometimes right 
and sometimes wrong. Its attitude may be 
swayed by the incidental and the momentary, 
and it may be controlled by the power of rea- 
son and common sense. 

The public schools are the pride of the com- 
munity. They are liberally supported out of 
the public treasury and enjoy the confidence 
of the people. The degree in which they enjoy 
support depends upon public sentiment and the 
tax ability of community and state. The de- 
gree of confidence that is reposed in them rests 
upon their administration. In brief, the 
schools reflect the civie and educational aspira- 
tions of the community, and are a product of 
publie opinion. 

The differences which have arisen here and 
there between public opinion on the one hand 
and those in charge of the schools on the other 
may be assigned to several reasons. Conditions 
and situations, local and frequently 
temporary tend to deny what 
school authorities believe to be adequate sup- 
port. The disgruntled the 
parent, an exhausted treasury, an ill 


purely 
only, may 
taxpayer, irate 
advised 
administrative act—all obstruction 
for the time being. 


may cause 

Publie opinion in its loyalty to the cause of 
popular education is never fickle or uncertain. 
But, it is subject to influences that may divert 
that 
the 
a haphazard criticism 


or delay a wholesome expression of sin- 
cerity. An unfortunate 


the board of edueation, 


move on part of 
in the publie press, or an unfounded rumor, 
may block or defeat temporarily a most de- 
sirable project. 

A well balanced board of education is not 
unmindful of vagaries and subtleties of publie 


opinion. But, it also recognizes it as a whole- 


some force expressing the popular will and 
which is capable of righteous impulse and sound 
conclusions. Thus, public opinion, correctly 


informed, is usually safe and just. 

The attitude of the administrative 
authorities must be one of frankness and open- 
ness in all that affects public opinion. The 
mere suspicion that something is being with- 
held from public knowledge tends to weaken 
confidence and may lead to embarrassments. 


school 


At a time when popular education is con- 
ducted’ upon more expanded lines and at the 
same time with greater intensity, when cost 
sheets have reached maximum proportions, 
when public opinion looks in the direction of 
economy in the conduct of public affairs, the 
schools and their needs must be kept constantly 
and favorably before the popular mind. 

Only a course of frankness on policies and 
projects will be conducive to a publie opinion 
that will do justice to the schools. 


WHAT ABOUT POLITICS IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION? 


The head lines of the daily press of the coun- 
try frequently urge the charge that “politics” 
is controlling the deliberations of the local 
board of education, that this or that member of 
the body is a “politician,” or that certain actions 
were the result of “political” considerations. 

We have often wondered just why writers 
should have in mind the meaner definition when 
they employ the terms “polities,” “politicians” 
and “political” in connection with school ad- 
ministrative effort. Webster defines politics as 
“the art and government,” “the 
science of dealing with the organization, regu- 
lation and administration of a state,” ete., ete, 

If the board of education constitutes a branch 
of the state government, then that body is essen- 
tially a political institution and its labors are 
political in import and character. 
out these labors the members are performing a 


science of 


In carrying 


political service to society of an indispensable 
nature. 

But, while Webster defines the word “politics” 
as meaning “the theory and practice of direct- 
ing the affairs of publie policy,” he adds that 
“seheming” for 
It is unquestionably the latter 
interpretation which the newspaper writers have 
in mind when they employ the term in connec- 
tion with 
activities. 

It is unfortunate 
government 
vitality 


the word may be interpreted as 


private ends. 


unseemly school administrative 
where 
and 
political 
parties are essential 
and candidates 
before the people, and where political machinery 
must be employed to give force and effect to 
such thought, that the 
should obtain. 
citizen 


that in a 
must secure its 
through the 
thought, where political 
vehicles in 


country 
sustenance 
medium of 


bringing policies 


meaner definitions 

In a self-governing nation every 
concern himself with the affairs 
and it only follows here 
that politics in its better interpretation becomes 
a most laudable occupation. 


must 
of government, 


In charging a board of education with em- 
ploying political methods it not always 
follow that such methods are bad unless they 
imply the fostering of selfish ends. The board 
member who is zealous in behalf of the schools 
may employ tacties which may well be desig- 
nated as political and which after all tend to 
one common end, the welfare of the schools. 

That political the 
find their into administrative 
activities cannot be denied. And where these 
exist they must be denounced. 
political 
would be 


di eS 


activities of baser kind 


way school 
But, if every 


charge of practice were examined 
instances 
that an exact distinetion between the two mean- 


ings of the term had not 


closely, it found in 


many 


observed. In 
other words, it follows that the baser definition 


been 


is warranted only where scheming selfishness is 


actually practiced, and not where common 
political methods are employed to achieve laud- 


able ends and purposes. 
THE RE-ENACTMENT OF SCHOOL TEXT- 
BOOK MUDDLES. 

When textbook adoptions came _ into 
vogue some years ago on the theory that there 
was more economy in quantity contracting than 
in diverse purchases through the local adoption 


state 


plan, there was much discussion as to the com- 
mercial methods employed by _ publishers. 
Whether these methods were right or wrong is 
We ean only 
say here that if at any time wrong methods have 
prevailed it was because both buyer and seller 
recognized them. 

Undoubtedly, the publisher could afford to 
sell cheaper to one central contracting party 
than to attempt traveling 
force to such 


beside the scope of this article. 


through a 
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large 
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hundreds of 
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agencies. But, it was also reasonable to assume 
that the publishers would intensify their efforts 


where the chances of securing large contracts 


were before them. Thus, with characteristic 
\merican enterprise, publishers have sought 
state book contracts, and have perhaps not 


always observed the highest ethics in securing 
recognition. 

There is one phase of the subject, however, 
which we desire to touch upon and which after 
all must control in the purchase of school books 
just as it controls in the purchase of all other 
commodities. School books, like food, wearing 
apparel, or household furniture, involve pro- 
duction costs which are controlled by the price 
of labor and material. 

When the prices of food, wearing apparel and 
furniture went up in recent years as a result 
of changed economic conditions, caused by the 
late world war, there was a tendency to accept 
the situation as one that was logical and in- 
evitable. When at the expiration of long term 
school contracts the prices for school books were 
legitimately advanced, there was a cry of “stop 
thief!” The publishers were surely gouging 
the public! 

One state, rather than renew contracts at the 
advanced advised a boycott; another 
fussed and fumed for a time and then accepted 
the situation and bought the needed books, and 
still another state proposed to fix the price of 
books by law. <A fourth state contracted for 
textbooks the legislature canceled the 
contracts and plunged the question into litiga- 
tion. 

The 


grown 


tigures, 


when 


have 
of these muddles, and which have 
found extravagant expression in the public press 


acrimonious discussions which 


out 


in the several states, are not designed to en- 
hanee the prestige of the educational publisher. 
And yet, publishers are governed in the making 
of prices of their commodity by the same laws 
of supply and demand that govern other indus- 
They the cost of 
paper, printing and binding, and exact a corre- 
sponding increase in the sale of their product, 


tries. must pay advanced 


or go out of business. 

The contracts made at a time when produc- 
tion costs were low resulted disastrously for the 
publishers during the period of high cost of 
production. The states holding favorable con- 


tracts were not concerned in the losses encoun- 
tered by the publishers. They exacted the con- 
ditions of the contracts, as it was their duty to 
do, and there are no cases on record where pub- 
lishers failed in complying with the terms of 
their agreement. 


The controversy over school book prices now 
being waged in several states have in instances 
ignored the common business equities involved 
in the situation. This American enterprise, 
which has given the schools of the country the 
best textbooks in the world, has a right to exact 
an earning on the publisher’s investment and 
a reward for his The protection 
against exorbitant prices is amply afforded in 
the competition which prevails among the pub- 


lishers, 


serv ices. 


The competition is constantly in the 
direction of better books at prices that are con- 
sistent with the cost of production and mar- 


Keting. 
THE FUTURE OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOL 
SUPERINTEN DENCY. 

The announcement made by Peter A. Mor- 
tensen that he will resign his office as superin- 
tendent of the Chicago schools calls into review 
well as stormy chapter in 
(American school administration. 


n 


interesting as 
That chapter 
demonstrates what may happen in a large city 
school system where the function of the several 


ictors, board of education and superintendent, 
are not clearly defined and where the one ruth- 
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lessly encroaches upon the domain of the other. 

When Albert G. Lane, who had served Chi- 
cago long and well, was superseded nearly two 
decades ago by Edwin G. Cooley, a new regime 
was promised, and one that would observe the 
highest conceptions of the office of school super- 
intendent. Cooley had come from a smaller 
city where he had won great laurels. He was 
young and vigorous, favored with an impressive 
personality, endowed with a fine mind and with 
the courage of a lion. Men liked him and had 
confidence in his ability. The board of educa- 
tion believed in him and assumed an attitude 
of the most liberal character toward him. 

Mr. Cooley was given unlimited authority in 
all matters of a professional character. No man 
had ever entered upon a task which promised 
greater results. The responsibility thus placed 
upon the shoulders of one man was a tremen- 
dous one. He possessed the vision, the judg- 
ment, and the courage to meet the exigencies 
of his job in a remarkable degree. 

But, what happened? While the school super- 
intendent performed his task efficiently and 
fearlessly, the pressure against his authority 
grew to menacing proportions. It required the 
superhuman man to withstand the lashings of 
the opposition which were hurled against him. 
The dark storm clouds which gathered over the 
superintendent’s office constantly threatened to 
burst and wreck all. And while he withstood 
the opposition bravely, he finally retired, not 
in surrender, but because the physical 
could not any longer carry the load. 
man had become a physical wreck. 

Oddly enough, one of the frail sex came upon 
the scene next. 


man 
A robust 


Ella Flagg Young succeeded 
Mr. Cooley. She held the fort with consid- 
erable ability and for a longer period than was 
expected. Possibly out of consideration for her 
sex the school raiders were a shade more gentle 
in their demands. 
and 

knew 


She was apparently stern 
unsympathetic, ruled with a firm hand, 
no favorites and demonstrated unques- 
tioned loyalty to her task. Yet these qualities 
did not protect her against acrimonious attack. 
She braved the storms for a time and finally 
gave up in despair. 

Then came Charles E. Chadsey, an educator 
of a high order, who served most efficiently and 
then was, suddenly and illegally, ousted from 
office before his term had expired. The board 
of education not only violated all rules of de- 
cency in observing its relations with the super- 
intendency office, but rendered itself criminally 
liable in violating the law and the orders of 
the court. In the series of law suits that fol- 
the courts not only upheld Chadsey’s 
claims to the office, ordering the payment of 
salary during the period he was prevented from 
filling it, but the legal combats resulted in con- 
tempt 


lowed 


which 
board members to jail. 


proceedings sent several school 


John D. Shoop served a short term only. He 
died in office before he had an opportunity to 
find himself in his job or to demonstrate suf- 
ficient executive power to meet a complicated 
and trying situation. 

The Peter A. Mortenson had a 
tendency to smooth the troubled waters. He 
applied a policy of conservatism and a dispo- 
sition to hold aloof from all board of education 
contention. 


advent of 


That body, which was the creature 
of a city mayor who sought political prestige 
and control, rather than departmental efficiency, 
was frequently too busy with its selfish wrangles 
to bother much about the superintendent or his 
professional associates. 

Several acts, during recent months, in which 
Mortenson met, dis 
favor on the part of the new mayor and when 
the latter merely hinted his displeasure, it is 


engaged however, with 
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said, the end of the present superintendent was 
decreed. If this be true, it is regrettable that 
the voice of the chief executive of the city 
rather than the dictum of the board of educa- 
tion should control. 

The new board of education, called into being 
within the year by Mayor Dever, comes upon 
the scene with the confidence of the public. Its 
personnel consists of high class men and women 
who give promise of a progressive policy in the 
administration of the schools. 

This would lead to the conclusion that the 
new school superintendent will not only be 
chosen with exceeding care, but that he will 
also be placed in full control of all matters 
relating to the professional phases of the school 
system. 

Among those who are at present regarded 
with favor for the position are W. J. Bogan, 
principal of the Lane technical high school, and 
William B. Owen, head of the Chicago normal 
school. Both educators will view the position 
in the light of its possibilities for service rather 
than in the light of a $12,000 salary. The job 
involves professional hazards. 

The rehabilitation of Chicago’s school admin- 
istrative body upon a high plane of service, and 
the consequent rejuvenation of a school system 
of stupendous proportion, will be welcomed by 
friends of education throughout the country. 
A world city, of the size and importance of 
Chicago, is constantly in the eyes of a wide 
constituency. Its school system ought, there- 
fore, to be a model that will set an example to 
the smaller constituency in progressive schoo] 
government and laudable achievement. 

HAS THE RADIO A FUTURE IN SCHOOLS? 

The status of the radio in the schools of the 
United States is still undetermined. It has not 
entered the school as a classroom study, nor has 
its service been adopted as a schoolhouse utility. 
Educators are not yet agreed as to what extent 
it may become a factor in the school activities 
of the nation. 

The recent spread of the radio as a device 


for transmitting sound is phenomenal. It has 
gone into hundreds of thousands of homes 
where audiences in small rooms listen to 


speeches and concerts, and are highly enter- 
tained and instructed. The supposition is that 
what can be accomplished in a small way can 
also be accomplished in a large way, and that 
sound may be intensified to a degree so as to 
entertain large audiences in large halls. 

The writer remembers when the phonograph 
first came upon the market and when the en- 
thusiasts were met by the skeptics as to its 
utility and service in the schools. Today it has 
a fixed place in the utilities of every modern 
schoolhouse in the land. The same may be said 
of the moving picture. 

Leading school men who have expressed 
themselves on the radio, and its possible uses 
in the schools, are apparently of the opinion 
that new methods of broadcasting and receiving 
must yet be found before the same 
can be of practical use in the schools. 


messages 


Thus, it is evident that it will require more 
time to determine just how the radio may be 
of service in the diffusion of knowledge. Those 
in authority of the schools will not ignore any- 
thing that has merit and will tend to strengthen 
the efficiency of the educational welfare of those 
in their charge. Therefore let the radio con- 
tinue to develop and let those who champion 
its use demonstrate its utility and value in the 
schoolhouse. 

In the meantime the schools, more particu- 
larly the industrial schools, are fostering the 
study of radio mechanism, and the publishers 
are good books on the subject. 
Progress is being made rapidly to bring radio 


pre ducing 


to its highest stage of utility and service. 
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THE THREE MAIN BUILDINGS OF THE PASADENA HIGH SCHOOL GROUP. 


Pasadena association 
There were 
84 charter members including the principal, 
vice principal, and seventeen teachers. For 
more than a decade the organization has been 
increasing in size and importance. During 
1922-23 there were about 450 members. About 
a hundred of them are high school teachers. 

For the information and encouragement of 
other high school associations the activities that 
have proved successful at Pasadena high school 
are: 


The parent-teachers’ 
was organized in December, 1911. 


An Evening School for Parents. 

On the last Friday evening of the first school 
month the parent-teacher association held an 
open house for parents and guardians. Each 
patron who came to school that evening was 
provided with a copy of a child’s daily pro- 


gram. After a short assembly period at 
which greetings and general directions were 


given, the parents went to the classrooms, shops, 
or laboratories where they had the opportunity 
to meet teachers and get definite information 
concerning pupils, courses of study, equipment, 
and general school conditions. 

During the past three years the open house 
for parents has been held each year. It has 
become an annual fall event. Last year fifteen 
hundred parents accepted the invitation that 
follows: 

“To Parents of High School Pupils.” 

“Here’s your chance to go to school again, 
not to see how it seems, but to see how it is 
for your son, your daughter, now in school. 

“The High School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, with the help of the faculty, invites all 
parents to a ‘School for Fathers and Mothers’ 
to be held at the High School Friday evening, 
November 11, at 7:20 o’clock 


High School 


Wm. F. Ewing, Principal. 


“The ‘school’ will open with an assembly in the 
auditorium. After a short program you will 
go to your child’s first period class. There you 
will find the teacher at her desk, glad to meet 
you and tell something of her class aims and 
methods. At the end of 12 minutes the bell 
rings and you will have 5 minutes to reach 
the next classroom. You will have an oppor- 
tunity to learn how things are going in the 
various classes and ask questions and talk of 
your child’s problems,—a friendly little forum 
for the good of everybody.” 

The regular monthly meetings furnish both 
information and inspiration to the members. 
The meetings are held at the school. They 
usually begin at three o’clock and close by five. 
Every month some department of the school is 
invited to present its program of work. All 
teachers of the department attend. The work 
of the department is presented by several of its 
members. Afterwards there is an informal dis- 
cussion open to all members of the association. 
At the conclusion of the program light refresh- 
ments are served, thus giving parents and 
teachers a chance to become acquainted with 
one another. The meetings are well attended. 


Loan Fund. 

A few years ago the Pasadena parent-teacher 
federation established a high school loan fund 
for worthy and needy students. The fund is 
In order to avoid 
embarrassment to the individual in need, loans 
are kept confidential. 
istered by 


used to keep them in school. 


The loan fund js admin- 
the president of the parent-teacher 
association, the dean of girls, 
pal of the high school. Up to now an annual 
fund of about five hundred dollars has been suf- 
ficient to meet the The 


and the princi- 


demands. loans are 
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Parent-Teacher Association at Pasadena 


generally for small amounts and of an emer- 
gency nature. Loans on account of illness, in- 
juries, for purchase of articles of 
transportation are most common. 
The parent-teacher association has aided the 
school in a number of student charity cases. 
The association has always been quiet in this 
field of service Assistance has been promptly 
and cheerfully given to worthy individuals. 


dress, or 


Whenever the school officials have sought the 
assistance of the association 
This year a 
number of members helped to prepare the an- 
nual banquet for the members of the football 
teams. Each year at the cafeteria they sponsor 
the big banquet open to all members and 
friends. The association endorsed the uniform 
dress for girls—one of the finest customs at 
Pasadena. 


parent-teacher 
there has been a hearty response. 


It urged and supported a progres- 
sive program of physical education. It assisted 
in improving our cafeteria service. It fur- 
nished reliable chaperones for school games and 
parties. It has quietly and effectively sup- 
ported the best interests of the high school com- 
munity. The members are ever zealous to up- 
hold the high standards and good reputation 
of the school. When problems arise they come 
direct to school officials. In brief, we regard 
the high school parent-teacher association as 
our first line of community support. 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 


A Pennsylvania editor expresses himself this 
way: “Our school board can thank its stars 
that the voters cannot avail themselves of the 
recall—that ruthless instrument that finds its 
duplicate in the hook of the theater.” And yet 


there are those who believe that school board 
membership is a 
honors! 


stepping stone to higher 
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Schools and School Districts. 


Under the Montana revised codes of 1921, 
§1010, authorizing school trustees of a district 
to close a school when they deem it for the best 
interest of the pupils, the matter of maintain- 
ing and closing school in a district of the third 
class, having more than one school, as well as 
transporting pupils, is not a legal duty but is 
left to the trustees’ sound discretion, notwith- 
standing section 1061, providing that in dis- 
tricts of the third class schools shall be in ses- 
sion not less than four months in any schoo) 
year, and section 1056, providing every public 
school shall be open to admission of all chil- 
dren.—State v. Desonia, 215 P. 220, Mont. 


That part of the Oklahoma Sess. laws of 1913, 
c. 219, art. 7, $1, as amended by the Sess. laws 
of 1917, c. 258, providing that all or a part of 
any district adjacent to a consolidated district 
shall be attached to and become a part of any 
consolidated district on petition to the county 
superintendent of schools, signed by a majority 
of the legal voters of such territory desiring to 
be attached, and by the board of directors of 
such consolidated district, authorizes the coun- 
ty superintendent to attach a part or the whole 
of an adjoining district to a consolidated dis- 
trict, but the notice required by Sess. laws of 
1913, c. 219, art. 2, $11, as amended by the Okla- 
homa Sess. laws of 1919, c. 223, is jurisdictional, 
and no authority exists to enter such order un- 
less such notice be first given.—Gregg  v. 
Hughes, 214, P. 904, Okla. 


A notice of a meeting to vote on a consoli- 
dated school district, which fixed the place, the 
date and the hour, and stated that the things to 
be considered were: “First to organize a con- 
solidated school district in this community. with 
boundaries as laid out on the plat (e posted;” 





The Mastery of Nature 
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In some things he has found it impossible to beat 
Human ingenuity has never been able to 
diamonds, 
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saving booklet on 
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and, “second, to elect school directors,” etc., is 
held sufficient within the Missouri laws of 1913, 
p. 721.—State ex rel. Thompson ex rel. Pugh 
v. Bright, 250 S. W. 599, Mo. 

The organization of a consolidated school dis- 
trict, in accordance with .the Missouri revised 
statutes of 1909, §10865, is not invalidated, be- 
cause the plat of the proposed district is not 
presented to the voters at the meeting at which 
the organization was voted, there being no such 
requirement in such section, or the Missouri 
laws of 1913, p. 721, requiring the proceedings 
to be held in accordance therewith.—State ex 
rel. Thompson ex rel. Pugh v. Bright, 250 S. 
W. 599, Mo. 

School District Government. 

A wide range of discretion is vested in school 
boards in the matter of conducting the schools, 
and the courts will not interfere with their dis- 
cretion unless they refuse to perform a clear, 
plain duty, or unreasonably or arbitrarily exer- 
cise the discretionary authority conferred on 
them.—Pugsley v. Sellmeyer, 250 S. W. 538, 
Ark. 

The South Carolina act of May 9, 1917 (30 
St. at large, p. 386), providing a special method 
of electing trustees in Spartanburg County, is 
not affected by the South Carolina act of Dec. 
28, 1918 (31 St. at large, p, 3), containing a 
proviso that the provisions of this act shall not 
affect the election of trustees in districts in 
which election of trustees is now provided by 
law.—Ex parte Alverson, 117 S. E. 316 S.C. 

School District Property. 

The term “school site” in its common ac- 
ceptation, and as commonly understood, refers 
to a parcel of ground, sufficient in size, upon 
which to erect a school building, and a yard sur- 
rounding the same, to be used for the children 
while at school.—Board of Education of Okla- 
homa City v. Woodworth, 214 P. 1077, Okla. 

Where, on a contractor’s promise to furnish 
a list of buildings it had constructed, the board 
of education of a district, passed a resolution 
accepting the contractor’s bid, notice of which 
was communicated to the contractor by an 
architect at the request of the vice president of 
the board, but on the contractor’s neglecting to 
furnish the list the board by _ resolution 





rescinded its previous resolution, it was held 
that, even if the original resolution was _ in- 
tended to be a final action on the bid, the con- 
tract was not binding until notification of its 
acceptance had been officially communicated to 
the contractor by the board or its duly author- 
ized representative, and until such notification 
the board was within its rights in rescinding 
its resolution, and in the absence of proof, that 
the president of the board was incapacitated, 
the vice president had no authority to act for 
the board in giving such notification—Moody 
Engineering Co. v. Board of Education of Union 
Free School Dist. No. 1 of Town of Pelham, 
Westchester County, 199 N. Y. S. 689, N. Y. 
App. Div. 


School District Taxation. 


In determining whether a bond issue has re- 
ceived the assent of the required number of 
voters as required by the Oklahoma constitu- 
tion, art. 10, §26, providing that no school dis- 
trict shall be allowed to become indebted with- 
out assent of three-fifths of the voters thereof, 
neither blank ballots, nor ballots marked both 
for and against the bond issue nor ballots re- 
turned as mutilated because not voting either 
for or against the bond issue, but cast for 
another proposition submitted at the same time 
on a separate ballot, nor the return of officers 
which disclosed twelve more mutilated ballots 
that were found in the ballot boxes, can be 
counted in determining the aggregate number 
of votes cast in such election, for the reason 
that none of the persons casting such ballots 
expressed any will, preference, or choice in re- 
gard to the measures voted on.—Board of Edu- 
cation of Oklahoma City v. Woodworth, 214 P. 
1077, Okla. 


Where a proposition is submitted to the vot- 
ers of a school district to issue’ bonds, for the 
purchase of additional sites for school buildings 
and playgrounds, though the meaning of the 
term “playgrounds” may be ambiguous and 
subject to two constructions, one of which 
makes the bond issue legal, the other illegal, 
the court. unless fairly convinced to the con- 
trary, will place that construction on the bond 


Concluded on Page 67) 
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First Edition 
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The Standard Specification for the manu- 
facture, furnishing and setting of Terra Cotta 
has been completed and is now ready for dis- 
tribution. 


This Specification is the result of exhaus- 
, tive co-operative study and embodies the high- 
r est standard of quality, the best features of 
. modern shop practice and the most thorough- 
to 


: ly tested methods of incorporating Terra 
2 Cotta in sound masonry construction. 





~ The Standard Specification enables the 
mn Architect to specify in detail every factor 
that makes for entirely satisfactory Terra 
Cotta. 


Copies will be sent on request to Archi- 
tects, Engineers and Building Contractors. 


— 
banal 


rs NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 
> 19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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issue which makes the proposition legal in- 
stead of that holding the same illegal.—Board 
of Education of Oklahoma City v. Woodworth, 
214 P. 1077, Okla. 

Under the Washington Rem. Complete Stat- 
utes, §4943, requiring a school district to adver- 
tise its bonds for sale and section 4944, author- 
izing the board to readvertise the sale as often 
as may be necessary until the whole shall be 
sold, readvertising for sale bonds not sold after 
the first advertisement is as mandatory as the 
first advertisement, and the board is without 
authority to sell such bonds in any other man- 
ner than by such readvertisement, and hence, 
cannot contract to pay a trust company a com- 
mission for selling the same.—Consolidated 
School Dist. No. 20, Walla Walla County v. 
Union Trust Co. of Walla Walla, 215 P. 28, 
Wash. 

The board of directors of a high school dis- 
trict has the power, if it deems necessary, to 
install electrical fixtures in a high school build- 
ing, and the expenses therefore may be paid 
from moneys raised by the special tax levy un- 
der the California pol. code, $1756, which pro- 
vides for filing an estimate of the amount re- 
quired for maintaining the school for the cur- 
rent year, including “additions to the plant 
already constructed,” and for itemizing, among 
other things, “sites, buildings and furniture” 
and other “miscellaneous expenses.’”—Posz Vv. 
Taylor, 215, P. 107, Cal. App. 

Teachers. 

Though the Crawford and Moses’ Digest, 
$9029, prohibiting school directors from employ- 
ing a teacher related to any of them, unless 
two-thirds of the patrons of the school shall 
petition them to do so, has been construed as 
making a petition for such employment justi- 
fication for employment for one period of time 
only, the petition contemplating one contract 
of employment for the summer and _ winter 
terms was sufficient to justify the employment 
for the two terms.—Neal v. Bethea, 250 S. W. 
336, Ark. 

Pupils. 

Under the Illinois school law, §96 (laws of 
1917, p. 743), providing that, on approval of the 
county superintendent, any high school pupil 


may attend a high school more convenient in 
some district other than the one in which he 
resides, where a district lies in more than one 
county, a pupil residing therein must have the 
approval of the county superintendent of all 
the counties involved before he may attend a 
high school in another district at the expense 
of his district, and approval by the superintend- 
ent of the county in which a majority of the 
territory is situated is not sufficient.—Board of 
Education of Onarga Tp. High School Dist. 
No. 237 v. Board of Education of Thawville 
Community High School Dist. No. 251, 139 N. 
E. 398, Ill. 


‘SCHOOL FINANC 





AND BUILDING. 
eX ( J ZY. GEN CLA 


SCHOOL FINANCES IN IOWA. 

“We realize that our own prosperity will go 
up or down with the prosperity of the people 
who support the schools. We know that in 
Iowa the prosperity of the people of the state 
will go up or down with the prosperity of its 
chief industry—agriculture.” So writes Macy 
Campbell, the president of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association. 

“All life in Iowa must ultimately feel the ef- 
fects of the financial embarrassment which was 
brought upon the farmer at the close of the war 
by the extreme deflation in the price of farm 
products as compared with the price of other 
commodities. This reduced very greatly his 
power to meet his obligations and left rural 
communities much reduced in power to pay for 
good schools. We teachers have already begun 
to feel the result of this. We must be patient. 
When the peoples of the world destroyed their 
industry and their commerce through war they 
destroyed their ability to pay the farmer a 
profitable price for food. While the world re- 


~ EZ 


mains filled with hungry people who are unable 
to pay the farmer what it costs to produce food, 
the farmer’s return to prosperity must be slow. 
We teachers, if we are wise, will readjust our 
thinking to include what has happened to the 
basic industry of the state.” 

Study of School Costs Needed. 

That more should be known about school 
costs is the contention of Superintendent H. B. 
Bruner of Okmulgee, Okla. The business man 
knows the investment made in an enterprise and 
its annual earnings, but very little about the 
schools and their service. He knows that they 
cost considerable money and that through taxa- 
tion he is helping to pay for them. But beyond 
that fact “he thinks that the school is a kind of 
idea factory or detention home where young- 
sters and teachers are incarcerated for five or 
six hours a day.” 

Mr. Bruner continues: “But, why blame the 
taxpayer? What does the average teacher or 
head of department know of even the schools in 
which she teaches, to say nothing of those in 
other schools of the country? The ignorance 
of school costs and school results is appalling 
and the fault can be laid at the door of no one 
except the school executive or the Board of Ed- 
ucation. Either the school executive, the super- 
intendent, hasn’t the training or the foresight 
to make a careful study of the costs and results 
of his school system or the Board of Education 
has not supplied him with the finances neces- 
sary to make the studies he may have in mind. 
The value of this sort of work is beginning to 
trickle through to the consciences of some of us 
superintendents and we are slowly waking up 
to the fact that in many cases a one per cent ad- 
ditional expenditure made for a careful financial 
and statistical study of our school systems will 
often net a 20 to 50 per cent increase in effi- 
ciency by correcting unequal apportionments 
brought to light by such studies. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 
Lodi, Calif. New covered corridors have 


been provided at the Salem School, as a means 
of protection from storms. The corridors are 
provided with bicycle racks and benches and 
may be used during recess periods during in- 
clement weather. Two new grammar schools 
were erected within the last three years, the 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Biair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms. 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes 
sound-deadening in floors and partitions as a neces- 
sity that is second only to light and ventilation. 
rooms are essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, 


fire-resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 





Needham being for the upper grades and the 
Garfield for the primary and kindergarten. A 
third school is now planned to replace the build- 
ing on the west side. 

—The Lodi Union High School at Lodi, Calif., 
opened on September 14th with new buildings 
comprising an auditorium, science and manual 
training buildings. The buildings were erected 
at a cost of $250,000. 

—Marianna, Ark. A new high school has 
just been completed at a cost of $70,000. The 
building was occupied in September by the 
junior and senior high school students. 

—Anniston, Ala. The city has voted $100,- 
000 in bonds for the erection and equipment of 
a school and for new equipment in the high 
school. An additional tax of two mills has been 
voted for the support of the schools. 


—Brunswick, Ga. Two large, fireproof grade 
schools have been erected and a memorial high 
school has been completed and occupied. The 
latter building which is considered the best of 
its type in the state, houses the high school 
proper, the administrative offices, and the audi- 
torium. The building is erected in the Belgian 
style of architecture and is a memorial to the 
service men from the city and county. The 
lobby of the auditorium which contains the 
memorial feature is provided with bronze 
panels for the memorial tablets and is finished 
in marble and caen stone. 

-Yakima, Wash. The new junior high has 
been named the Washington Junior High School. 
The building will be erected from plans pre- 
pared by Architects Palmer asd Maloney. The 
west side junior high will be named the Roose- 
velt Junior High School. 

—Chicago, Ill. The Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, plans for which are being prepared by 
Architect John C. Christensen. will be the lare- 
est in the world. Construction work on the 
building will be begun this fall and the struc- 
tnre will be completed in the spring of 1925. 
The building will contain a memorial tower to 
the former president and the entire structure 
will cost $4,000.000. 

—Spokane, Wash. The tentative budget of 
the board for 1924 calls for an expenditure of 
$1,884,675 and a twelve mill levy for school pur- 
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poses. The budget represents an increase of 
$102,515 over last year. 

Cle Elum, Wash. The voters have ap- 
proved a special tax levy of five mills for school 
building purposes. 

Chicago, Ill. Approximately 403,883 chil- 
dren have been admitted to the schools in the 
face of a seating capacity of only 357,156 seats. 
The situation has been met by resorting to a 
modified platoon system. Children in morn- 
ing classes will attend from eight until one 
o’clock and those in afternoon classes will at- 
tend from one to five o’clock. 

To offset the shortage of sittings, the board 
will have available 39 new schools and additions 
which have been completed or are in process of 
completion. The cost of construction in Chica- 
go is estimated at $20,000 a room, $450 a seat 
and 38 cents a cubic foot. 

—Yakima, Wash. The expense of operating 
the public schools for the next year is estimated 
at $350,000. The operation of the high school 
is the most expensive among the city’s school 
buildings. It takes $109,360 to run the high 
school for the year, with $85,255 for salaries 
and $6,200 for janitorial work. 

-Indianapolis, Ind. The board has included 
in its budget plans for an aggressive building 
program to transfer more than 5,000 children 
from temporary buildings to modern, sanitary 
structures. Direct taxation instead of bond 
issues will be resorted to for the first time in an 
effort to relieve overcrowded conditions. The 
budget includes a bond issue of $1,650,000 
which is to be used for the erection of additions 
and new buildings at eight schools. 

—Cleveland, O. A half-million dollar high 
echool in Lakewood will be named the Warren 
Harding High School following a vote of the 
board. 


—New Castle, Ind. The school board in pre- 
naring its budget and tax levy for the next year 
has made a reduction of five cents in the levy. 

~At Fond du Lac, Wis., the school system 
has been disrupted by the resignations of a 
number of the administrative officials. Supt. R. 
W. Fairchild in presenting his resignation de- 
clared that one of the determining reasons was 
the school housing situation. Two bond issues 


have been defeated during the last year and a 
half and the schoolroom accommodations have 
been inadequate for the past two years. 

—Atlanta, Ga., schools face a shortage of 
funds for school construction work. Only three 
of the proposed eighteen school projects have 
been completed and it has been found impos- 
sible to start work on the new girls’ and boys’ 
high schools. The board will shortly request a 
bond election of either five or six million dollars 
in 1924 to provide funds for necessary school 
building projects. 

Columbus, O. The school board has under- 
taken a study of finances with a view of elim- 
inating its school deficit of $860,000. The 
board is seeking an appropriation which can 
properly be used for wiping out the deficit. 

St. Paul, Minn. School building costs have 
increased beyond original estimates, according 
to a report of the school officials. A tabulation 
of estimates and contracts for recent new 
schools financed under the $5,000,000 bond issue 
shows the actual costs to be $53,141 more than 
the original estimates. Contracts for six 
schools erected under the program totaled 
$493,141, while the total allotted for the build- 
ings was $440,000. 

—The state board of education of Texas has 
fixed the per-capita apportionment for the pub- 
lic schools for the next year at $12, based ona 
total of 1,265,000 pupils, which is a decrease of 
32,000 under last year’s total of 1,297,000. 

South Bend, Ind. The school tax levy for 
next year will be $1.07 as against $1.07% last 
year. This decrease has been made in the face 
of increased school expenses and building con- 
struction. 

—Farmington, Conn. An addition has been 
erected for the Center School at a cost of 
$62,000. Mr. W. H. McLean, of Boston, is the 
architect. A one-room addition has _ been 
erected in connection with the four-room, one- 
story building at Avon Center. Mr. D. K. 
Perry. of New Britain. is the architect. 

-Plainville, Conn. Mr. D. K. Perry, of New 
Britain, has been selected as architect for the 
nroposed nine-room grammar _ school. The 
building is a two-story structure and is located 
on a three-acre site. 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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Where order is the rule 





Retinal 





bigger return from your 
athletic appropriation 


Are the pupils in your school getting the full return from the 
appropriation for athletics? 





ave 








of ' ‘ ‘ - 
ree A brief checkup will tell the story — whether you’re losing 
ety admission charges to games that you’re fully entitled to; 
ys’ whether large sums must be diverted from constructive uses 
be to making repairs as the result of invasion of the property 
al by vandals, trespassers, ete. 
- These are facts school board members should know. For such 
cr e,°0 . 7 x . . 
rll conditions can be remedied. Cyclone Fence is the solution. 
pi Cyclone Fence around an athletic field means orderly coming 
and going from the field; regular collection of admission 
ae charges; a greatly reduced upkeep cost. Fenced property is 
aon easily kept neat and orderly, repairs are permanent. 
~~ Pupils in your school would get more out of athletics on this 
ssue 7 ° ° 9 
han better basis. Why not look into this matter now? Through 
b Cyclone Service you can have a preliminary study of your 
‘ld- fence problems by our fencing engineers. They will make 
recommendations and furnish estimate of cost without obli- 

aa gation. The nearest Cyclone offices will take care of this 
pub- « 
mn a matter for you. Address Dept. 31. 
e of 

for | Cyclone Fence Company 

s 
pe ' Factories and Offices: Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.) 
con- Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence and 

oS gee amaze Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, Wire Works) 
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Granite where the wear is hardest. 
enrichment for cheaper materials. 
Entrance Higginson School, Boston, Mass., 
Jas. Ritchie, Architect. 


Granite as an 


Granite —The Noblest * Building Stone 


Granite Used Where 
The Wear Is Hardest 


More feet pass over the entrance steps and the thresholds than 


any other one place in a school. 
wear is hardest. 


Not only is Granite the greatest withstander of wear, but is 
less susceptible to stain than any other stone. It is 


impervious to moisture. 


There are many other interesting facts about Granite that are 
Architectural Granite, 
these in a most interesting and profitable way. 


little unde rstood. Our booklet, 


May we send you a copy? 


The place where nothing but Granite will do. 
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National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 


H. H. Sherman, Secretary 
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(Continued from Page 68) 


—Plans have been approved for the new 


Bridgeport, Conn., high school, developed by 
Architects Caldwell,. Walker and Beckwith, in 
cooperation with William B. Ittner, consulting 
architect. The buiiding will have accommoda- 
tions for 1,800 students and will cost about 
$900,000. 

—The school board at Dayton, O., has ap- 


proved the plans for the Emerson School, de- 
veloped by Architects Gebhart and Schaeffer, 
in cooperation with William B. Ittner, consult- 
ing architect. The estimated cost of the school 
will be $570,000. The plans provide for a total 
of 1,640 pupils and for the operation of the pla- 
toon plan of organization. 

—Paragould, Ark. The board of education is 
planning the erection of a high school costing 
$150,000. 

—Fresno, Calif. A wing comprising six 
classrooms, offices and teachers’ rooms has been 
added to the Rowell elementary school at a cost 
of $40,000. An eight-room unit has_ been 
erected for the Edison Technical School at a 
cost of approximately $40,000. About eight 
hundred new sittings have been ordered for the 
school year. 

—Des Plaines, Ill. Construction work has 
been begun on a new school to cost $60,000. 
The building will be completed ready for oc- 
cupancy in November. 

—New York, N. Y. With nearly $7,000,000 
either expended or about to be expended for the 
construction of new schools, school officials ex- 
pected that the new school year would open 
with the highest record for public school build- 
ing in the city. 

Bids for six permanent structures, not to 
mention portables, either have been or will be 
opened. Sittings in these schools will total 
about 13,000 and will considerably relieve the 
part-time situation. 

Bids for the largest and 
school, the Girls Commercial High School in 
Brooklyn, have been opened. This school wil) 
provide sittings for about 3,500 students and 
will cost $2,500,000. The smallest school for 
which bids have been received, is Public School 
99, Queens Borough, to be erected at a cost of 
$364,990. 
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—Mobile, Ala. Bonds in the amount of 
$700,000 have been voted by the city and county 
of Mobile for the erection of a senior high 
school. Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Chicago, 
are the consulting architects, associated with 
George B. Rogers, of Mobile. During the past 
year three buildings for white pupils and one 
for colored pupils have been completed in the 
city, with one for white pupils in the county. 
The consolidation of small schools in the coun- 
try is progressing and about $35,000 have been 
expended in the transportation of pupils during 
the year just passed. 

—Fairfield, Ill. The Fairfield Community 
High School will be housed in a new building 
next year according to plans of the board of 
education. A _ site has been selected, bonds 
voted and the board is inspecting plans for the 
new structure. Supt. P. A. Stierwalt is in 
charge of the details connected with the erec- 
tion of the building. 

—Boston, Mass. Six new schools have been 
occupied with the opening of the fall term. 
These buildings which represent the most ad- 
vanced ideas in school architecture, are built of 
the best materials, and add 56 classrooms to the 
seating capacity. A total of 2,240 pupils will 
be accommodated in the new classrooms. 

In addition to these buildings, eight further 
structures are under construction and will be 
ready for occupancy in a short time. Plans are 
in process of completion for sixteen new build- 
ings to be erected during the next year. The 
board plans to award one contract a month un- 
til the entire building program has been com- 
pleted. 

—Montgomery, Ala. Three elementary 
schools have been completed at a cost of ap- 
proximately $325,000. Two of the buildings are 
located on seven-acre plots. Plans are being 
prepared for a high school. 

—Fullerton, Calif., has recently voted a 
school bond of $125,000 for the erection of a 
new grammar school. This is the third gram- 
mar school to be erected during the four-year 
period from 1920 to 1924, making a total of 37 
new classrooms during that time. 

—New York, N. Y. The board has adopted a 
budget for next year involving a total expendi- 
ture of $138,637,198. Of this sum, $97,813,349 
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will go toward salaries, janitorial help, repairs 
and other expenditures for the upkeep of the 
schools. An outlay of $40,536,300 in long-term 
bonds has been authorized for new buildings 
and sites, and $337,548 for the employes’ retire- 
ment system. 
—Prescott, Ariz. 
just been 
building 


An elementary school has 

completed at South Prescott. The 
contains in addition to classrooms, 
nurses’ quarters, offices, rest rooms and audi- 
torium. It was occupied in October. 

—Fort Collins, Colo. Bonds in the amount 
of $400,000 were voted last spring for a new 
high school. A site of four city blocks has been 
obtained and the plans contemplate a _ building 
more than three hundred feet in length. The 
building will contain a large auditorium and 
gymnasium and the athletic grounds will com- 
prise eight or nine acres. William N. Bowman, 
Denver, Colo., is the architect. 

—Santa Monica, Calif. The school district 
recently carried a bond issue of $525,000 for the 
expansion of the elementary schools, and an is- 
sue of $550,000 for the completion of the Lin- 
coln Junior High School and the additional 
classrooms at the Adams Junior High School 
and the Santa Monica high school. 

-Tuscaloosa, Ala. The second units of two 
buildings have been completed at a cost of 
$100,000. Bonds have been voted in the amount 
of $500,000 for a senior high school and two 
elementary schools. 

Palm Beach County, Florida, has experi- 
enced a remarkable growth in school enrollment. 
The buildings are regularly filled to capacity 
each year, in spite of the fact that a building 
program is carried out from time to time. In 
September, 1922, the Lake Worth high school 
was occupied for the first time, and in July, 
1923, a bond issue was voted for erecting an 
addition for this building, the enrollment hav- 
ing increased more than one hundred per cent 
in the last two years. A large senior high 
school has been erected in West Palm Beach, 

making three buildings on one central site, one 
for the senior high, one for the junior high and 
one for the primary grades. The first building 


which was erected fifteen years ago, is now 
filled to capacity with pupils of the lower 


grades. 


(Concluded on Page 72) 
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Central Junior High School, 
» Saginaw, Michigan. Powles & 
Mutscheller, Saginaw, Architects. 
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Architects who have specified Architectural 
Fenestra appreciate the practical assistance they 
receive from the Fenestra organizations fully 
as much as they do the good qualities they 
have invariably found in the product itself. 


This is largely because every part of Fen- 
estra service, while it saves time, avoids delays 


and eliminates difficulties both for the con- 
tractor and the architect, has a direct bearing 
upon correct installation of the product and 
therefore insures satisfactory operation for the 
building owner over a long period of years. 


And this service is more than skin-deep— 
it gets down to the root of things. 


(1) It offers layout assistance so that 
the product will be properly built into 
the architects plans to produce the 
desired results with economy. 


(2) It provides correct estemates for 
each individual operation and assists 
the contractor in making his bid. 


(3) It includes accurate detailing. The 
architect can be sure that Architec- 
tural Fenestra will always be in proper 
accord with other materials. 


(4) It provides for prompt shipment 
and systematic follow-up. Delays are 
eliminated. 


(5) It assures complete responsibility 
for erection. All Architectural Fenestra 
is erected by the Fenestra Construc- 
tion Company, an organization of 
experienced sash men who relieve both 
the architect and the builder of all 
installation details. 


This is the sort of five-fold obligation that 
the Fenestra organization is prepared to assume. 
Before you complete the plans for your next 
operation, let us explain this service more fully 


and give you detailed information regarding 
Fenestra Reversible Ventilator Windows, Fen- 
estra Counterbalanced “Windows and other 
Architectural Fenestra products. 
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DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division of Architectural Construction 


R-2266 East Grand Boulevard 


Detroit, Mich. 
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FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO., Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Spring 
Lock 
Bolt 


etc. 


Locker Catalog A-2. 


Also manufacturers of Steel School Cabinets. 





Medart 


Steel Box Lockers 
for Schools 


These handy Box Lockers fill the need for small storage 
spaces in modern schools. 
Furnished with spring bolt locks or hasp and eye for 
padlock as shown in detailed illustrations above. 
baked enamel finish in French gray or olive green. 





















For books, gymnasium suits, 


Two-coat 
Send for 


Write for Bulletin C-1. 
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“No wise citizen can be proud of a city that 
does not make generous provision for the edu- 
cation of its young. Our minimum should be a 
seat for every child, in a well ventilated, well 
heated, well lighted, cheerful school; competent 
teachers, neither overworked nor underpaid; 
adequate equipment and instruction for mind 
and body,” says the editor of the Chicago Trib- 
une. “Chicago can afford all of that. Chicago 
cannot afford to have less than that. It costs 
money. It means taxation. But to neglect the 
child costs money and more than all our money 
could compensate us for, if we lose it, for what 
we lose will be America’s future. To neglect the 
child is to lose the man, and all we possess of 
good depends upon the quality of our men and 
women.” 

—The school board of Knoxville, Tenn., pro- 
poses a $1,000,000 school bond issue. It is held 
that 7,000 more school seatings will be required 
before the end of next year. 

—Caddo parish, Lousiana, carried a million 
dollar school bond issue at a recent election. 
The favorable outcome is regarded a vote of 
confidence in the school authorities as well as a 
desire to maintain the schools upon high stand- 
ards. 

—The school board at Port Huron, Mich., met 
with an odd experience. In June it awarded a 
contract for a new school building at $220,000. 
When the time came for the contractor to give 
a bond he asked for extra compensation on the 
plea that he could not construct the building 
for the price named. This the board refused 
and re-advertised for bids with the result that 
the lowest bid was $263,000. 

—The Indianapolis board of education has 
received the approval of the state tax board to 
issue bonds in the amount of $1,650,000 for new 
school buildings. 

—Chicago’s pupil enrollment at the opening 
of schools was 415,645. The schools are short 
15,352 seats. The high schools experienced a 
gain of 7,500, the elementary schools 9,500 and 
the normal schools 500. 

—<Architect William H. Gompert has been re- 
engaged for another six months by the New 
York City board of education at a compensa- 
tion of $10,000. The board of estimates has 


been asked to increase Mr. Gompert’s salary to 
$25,000 a year. 

—The New York City board of education 
has announced its school budget making a total 
of $98,250,000 of which $82,000,000 constitutes 
the general fund and .$16,000,000 the special 
fund. The sum of $70,000,000 goes for teach- 
er’s salaries. The increase over the previous 
fiscal year is $3,000,000. 

—Visalia, Calif. The board has just com- 
pleted the erection of a group of buildings for 
the high school plant, including a gymnasium, 
automobile shop, forge shop, wood working 
shop, garage for busses and additions to the 
science building and the domestic arts building. 
The cost of the structures amounted to $170,- 
000. In addition to this work, two primary 
schools have been erected at a cost of $120,000. 

—LaSalle, Ill. The new Matthiessen School 
opened on September 4th with an enrollment of 
about 150 pupils. The school is a departure 
from the usual style in architecture and greatly 
relieves the congestion in the other buildings. 
The building is so arranged that an additional 
unit of four rooms may be erected at any time 
without resorting to changes for hall space or 
heating equipment. A large plat of ground has 
been obtained near the building for playground 
purposes. 

The Washington School, which is centrally lo- 
cated, has been remodeled and is being used by 
the various art departments, including the man- 
ual arts, household science, industrial and ap- 
plied arts. 

—The state board of health of Indiana has 
condemned four township schools in Hancock 
County. This means that the buildings may 
not be used and other means of providing school 
housing facilities must be found. 

—Jonesboro, Ark. A_ three-story _ brick 
building has been erected for colored children of 
the city. The building is equipped for literary 
and industrial work and is open and free to all 
the colored children of the county. 

—Joliet, Ill. An addition has been erected at 
two buildings during the past summer. Plans 
and specifications have been approved for the 
Marshall grade school, which is to include spe- 
cial facilities for physical training. 


—Madison, Wis. The board has adopted a 
budget of $769,708 for the schools during the 
year 1924. This is an increase of $51,602 over 
1923. 

—Kamath, Ida. The school board has nego- 
tiated for the refunding of $25,000 worth of 
building bonds of the district. As a result, the 
district will be saved about $1,000 and the time | 
of payment will be extended by a number of | 








years. The money is borrowed from the state 
and the interest must be paid for the next ten | 
years. 

—El Paso, Tex. The voters have approved 


an increase of fifty cents in the school tax levy. | 
The new levy will be $1 on each $100 of as- 
sessed property. 

—Marion, Ia. The board has fixed the tax 
levy for the year, which makes possible the 
raising of $50,000 for the general school fund 
and $15,000 for the building fund. This is an 
increase of $10,000 in the school building fund 
to take care of additional bonds and bond in- 
terest. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. School building  con- 
struction is to be resumed through the united 
efforts of the board of school commissioners, 
parent-teacher association and civic interests to 
remove more than 5,000 pupils from temporary 
structures. The state board of tax commis- 
sioners has approved a bond issue of $1,650,000 
for the erection of new buildings and additions 
to eight schools. This will be the first step in 
a five-year building program which is to in- 
clude a new Shortridge high school, a_ high 
school for colored pupils and a west side high 
school. The eight buildings will be completed 
ready for occupancy in September, 1924. 

—Red Oak, Ia. The school levy has been re- 
duced from $90,000 to $85,000 for the next year. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. The new first ward 
junior high school has been named the Warren 
Harding Junior High School. 

The Georgia senate has defeated a move- 
ment to strike from the general appropriation 
bill a provision that one-half of the excess of 
state revenues over $8,500,000 shall go to the 
common schools. In lieu of this arrangement, 
it was urged that the schools be given & 


definite appropriation of $4,500,000. 
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|| Leading School Systems 
Choose the Miessner 














The popularity of the Miessner Piano every- 
where can mean only one thing—it completely 
fills school requirements. And, there’s every 
reason why the Miessner, the first small piano, 
should be first today and receive the unquali- 
fied endorsement of educators. 


It is built by a music educator, W. Otto Miess- 
ner, who thoroughly understands school re- 
quirements. It is a product of specialized 
manufacture. This one type piano claims the 
entire attention of the Miessner organization. 
It is built to lead, not merely to get part of the 
small piano business. Concentration on the 
small piano has enabled the Miessner Com- 
pany to bring its product to the highest point 
of perfection. 


The Miessner is more than a small piano 3 ft. 
7 in. high. It’s a scientifically built instrument 
embodying new and advanced construction 
features. The big, full tone for which it is so 
famous is brought about through new basic 
principles in low tension stringing and employ- 
ment of high grade construction practices. 





‘the The Miessner is recognized by educators as 

ti one of the greatest aids to school music in- 

1ego- struction. Why not give your schools the ad- 

‘ r. vantages of the Miessner? Our special prices 

time to aye and caacageeng ay Boxe trial = 

, makes the purchase ofr the lessner at this 

a : time very janervr ea Mail attached coupon A FEW OF THE LARGER 
today for complete information and compli- PURCHASERS OF W. OTTO 

= | mentary booklet by Mr. Miessner, “A Hun- MIESSNER’S SMALL SCHOOL 

f as- dred Ways to Raise Money,” telling how a PIANOS— 

wa school can earn a Miessner. 

‘tand Chicago 143 

is an MIESSNER PIANO CO. St. Louis 47 

4 in 118 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. Minneapolis 40 

Dallas, Tex. 39 

nited | Cleveland 28 

a a MTESSNER Seattle 26 

nmais-_ | THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE panther ¥ = 

0,000 | Schenectady, N. Y. 26 

~~ sc a ee ae ~ Akron, Ohio 24 

ial | eneenES PIANO co. Wichita, Kan. 19 

high | Milwaukee, Wis. San Diego, Calif. 25 

jleted Be gn ee a pg eng | Berkeley, Calif. 27 

n Te | prices to schools and Bes ol tewe tan a ee New Orleans, La. 26 

year. = 

= | Pe aE rene arene | Throughout the state of Illinois 
Ti rasan ahaha cee cia dri hgicti cinco 481 Miessners 
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View of one of the four locker rooms of a Houston, Texas, High School 


The Recognition of Quality 


ing educational institutions is the 
aspiration of many manufacturers—and 
the accomplishment of few. 


Ti BE recommended and used by lead- 


For not many can meet consistently the 
exacting standards set up by those whose 
patronage is most eagerly sought for. 


To us it is a matter of pride that so many 
leading educational institutions have stand- 


ardized on Lyon Steel Lockers. 


To you it is absolute assurance that you can 
depend always on the high quality of Lyon 
Steel Lockers and Lyon Service. 


We shall be glad to explain to you the many 
exclusive features of construction that have 
made Lyon Steel Lockers used to a greater 
extent than any other make. 


Please write us direct or the division nearest 
you. Your request will have prompt attention. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora, Illinois 


Detroit 
Los Angeles 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


Rochester 
Philadelphia 


Boston 


Indianapolis 
New York 


Chicago 


Authorized cAgents in Other Principal Cities 























Warehouses and offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 


anp NATIONAL 
EL JOISTS 








Practical Arts High School, Manchester, N. H. 
C. R. Whitcher, Architect 
I. F. Woodbury & Sons Co., Contractors 


Protection Against Fire— 
and Permanent 


The horrible calamities that have occurred in school 
fires make it unnecessary to make an appeal for the fire- 
proof construction of these buildings. Truscon Steel 
Joist Construction is fireproofness in its simplest terms, 
as well adapted to a building in a sparsely settled locality 
as in a large city. 


Merely place the Steel Joists, apply the metal lath 
and concrete above and attach the metal lath for plas- 
tered ceiling below. No centering or false work is re- 
quired. Any number of floors of a building can be in- 
stalled simultaneously. No special equipment or expen- 
sive plant is needed. A small working force installs the 
construction in quick time. It is really simpler to use 
than wood because all members are completely shop- 
fabricated, cut to length and fitted. 


Metal Lath thoroughly reinforces the plaster and 
prevents its cracking. Made entirely of steel, Truscon 
Steel Joist construction has no tendency to shrink, swell 
Or warp, as occurs in wood construction. The saving in 
costs of redecoration and in expense for repairs is sub- 
stantial. For school buildings, large and small, Truscon 
Steel Joists cost less than other fireproof constructions. 


Write for Truscon Steel Joist Data Book 





West Junior High School, Lansing, Michigan 
J. N. Churchill, Architect 
H. G. Christman Co., Contractors 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U. S. A. 


principal cities. Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Export Div.: New York 
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For addresses see 'phone books of 
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The salary of the state commissioner of 
education of New York State was raised a year 


ago from $10,000 to $12,000. It is believed that 
in order to retain the high service demanded by 
the office, the salary should be raised to $15,000 
or more within the next year or two. 


“School surveys are all right as far as they 
go,” said Superintendent Garwood of Harris- 
burg, Pa., recently. “They are all right for dis- 
cussional purposes and taken with a grain of 
salt, in many instances they indicate tendencies. 
However, they seldom, if ever, reveal facts 
which are not already known by those who are 
operating the school plant.” In answer to this 
statement the Harrisburg Patriot says: “A 
community whose provincialism does not coun- 
tenance the reasonable use of experts is in the 
first stages of civic palsy. Without such out- 
side guidance, Harrisburg today would be slop- 
ping around in the mud, drinking typhoid-laden 
water, holding its nose as it neared open sewers 
and mourning over its casualty lists because its 
public streets were used for playgrounds.” 


“No system of education, however good in 
itself, can claim to be or hope to become uni- 
versal if it does not touch and benefit all classes 
of men and all legitimate branches of their ac- 
tivity,” writes L. A. Clark in a recent number 
of the Kansas Teacher. “Universal education, 
if it means anything, means the education of all 
sorts of men for all sorts of purposes and in all 
sorts of subjects that can contribute to his pro- 
fessional and personal efficiency.” 


Florence H. Round, superintendent of Allen 
County, Kansas, champions consolidated schools. 
She says in a recent number of the Kansas 


merits. 


just write. 


Teacher: “We are spending time and money 
trying to remedy a hopeless situation by alter- 
ing old buildings and dealing with trifles. It 
is high time that we do away with our present 
system of rural schools and give Kansas an en- 
tirely new deal in the field of, rural education. 
Consolidation means an awakening of commu- 
nity spirit. Where there are _ consolidated 
schools there are debating clubs, athletic 
organizations and a keen sense of rivalry and 
accomplishment among teachers and pupils. 

—“‘Such men as Burbank, Edison and others 
who have really done something for humanity 
should be considered heroes of history,” said 
Dr. David V. Bush in a recent address delivered 
at Columbus, Ohio, “instead of putting warriors 
and war heroes on pedestals.” 

—The value of standardized intelligence tests 
for applicants for licenses to teach in the 
schools is questioned by Superintendent William 
L. Ettinger of New York City. He says: “I 
first thought it would seem reasonable that 
since intelligence is an obvious asset of a teach- 
er and since so much progress has been made 
in perfecting intelligence tests the time has 
come to make use of these tests in connection 
with the examination given to those entering 
the teaching profession. But it becomes at 
once apparent that the intelligence required of 
the teacher is a much broader term, connoting 
qualities and abilities that the standard intelli- 
gence tests make no attempt to evaluate.” 

—Married students have been barred from 
attendance in the schools of Camden, Preble 
County, Ohio by order of the board. The rule 
is the result of complaints against the attend- 
ance of married persons in public school classes. 
In the past the schools have boasted a number 
of married persons in their classes. 

A local club at Louisville, Ky., has asked 
that the Kentucky statutes be amended in such 
a way that sufficient salaries may be paid to 
city officials as will insure the best men for the 
positions. The recommendation asks that no 
limits be set for salaries of judges, auditors, 
state officers, mayors, city attorneys and city 
superintendents of schools. 

The one-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Concord Academy, the oldest 
normal school in America, was celebrated at 


Evidence in Abundance 


If you want proof of the preference for Denzar 
we can furnish you an almost endless list 
of high, junior high, grade and parochial 
schools, besides colleges, academies and uni- 
versities that are Denzar lighted. Or if you 
will thumb the issues of the American School 
Board Journal for the past four years you will 
find evidence a plenty. 
zar lighted schools you will find both large and 
small, and old and new; and if you could inves- 
tigate further you would find that many of 
these installations were not made because some 
enterprising dealer urged Denzar but rather 
because Denzar was placed side by side in ac- 
tual test with other units and won solely on its 
In fact, we suggest the comparison be- 
cause if comprehensive tests are made the 
superlative features of Denzar are appreciated. 
Surely, then, this pronounced preference is 
based not on popular fancy or sales propaganda 
but on the light giving qualities of Denzar; 
in brief,—the soft, even diffusion of restful 
light, on both desks and blackboards, without 
glare, harsh shadows or bright spots. 

Before installing any lighting unit in your school 


don’t you think it advisable to investigate Denzar? 
We will gladly assist without obligation if you will 


The accompanying illustrations are from the Bushnell, 


Illinois, High School in which 36 Denzars of various 
types are installed. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
219 So. Jefferson St. 
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In this review of Den- 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Concord, Vermont, August 14th and 15th. The 
school for teachers was begun in 1823 and was 
directed by Rev. S. R. Hall, a minister, who con- 
tinued in charge of the institution until 1830. 

—Following the close of the world war there 
has been a keener interest and a stronger de- 
termination among school children of the state 
of Washington to complete a high school course, 
according to State Supt. Josephine C. Preston. 
The class entering the high school at Morton, 
in 1919, is the first group to complete four years 
of high school work since the war. The figures 
show that 51 per cent of the class enrolled as 
seniors last year and that 46 per cent remained 
to graduate last spring. The best previous rec- 
ord on high school graduation showed that 43 
per cent entering the freshman year enrolled as 
seniors and only 36 per cent actually graduated. 
Most of the graduates endeavor to obtain fur- 
ther education and a great many enter higher 
institutions of learning. 

—Spokane, Wash. The board has adopted a 
budget calling for a net increase of $18,375 


over the cost of operation last year. A three 
to four mill tax levy is proposed. 
Chicago, Ill. Seventy thousand children 


have been placed on a four-shift program be- 
cause of a lack of accommodations. There are 
595,000 enrollments and only 360,000 seats in 
the graded schools, while the high schools face 
a similar difficulty because of the increase in en- 
tering pupils for freshman classes. Sessions 
begin at 8 o’clock in the morning and continue 
until five o’clock in the afternoon. 

-Attorney General Brundage of Illinois has 
declared that suit cannot be brought to force 
lower prices for textbooks, as had been pro- 
posed. This means that Chicago, as well as 
other cities in the state must pay $100,000 more 
than adjoining states for the same books. 

—Supt. R. L. Saunders of Irvington, N. J., 
in a report to the board on the results of a re- 
cent survey, declares the grammar school work 
has been commendable and well above the aver- 
age for the whole country. The survey of eight 
schools, with 4,000 pupils, was made under the 
direction of the department of tests and meas 
urements, with the assistance of the princiva!s 
and teachers. The following are the conclu- 
sions reached: 
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jected Window is one 
practical types for schools. 












The Biggest Factor in School Planning 


The most important factor in the plan of a school 
is natural lighting. Artificial lighting is a matter 
readily handled by a good illuminating engineer. 

The improved architectural type of Truscon Pro- 
of the 
Ventilators operate en- 
tirely outside of the window frame so there is no 
interference with shades or drapes. 

The projected ventilator makes it possible to have 
the windows open in windy or rainy weather. 
awning-like tilt of the ventilator deflects the air 
currents so that the occupants of the room are not 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


most popular and 


lessly left open. 


The 


ready to co-operate 


Warehouses and sales offices from Atlantic to Pacific. 


subjected to the discomfiture of direct draughts. The 
tilted position also protects the interior and elimi- 
nates the annoyance of wet sills and stained plaster 
caused by driving rains when the windows are care- 


There are a large variety of standard sizes and 
pleasing designs that make it possible to meet any 
architectural requirement. 

Truscon daylight engineers in forty-five cities are 
with 
engineers at any time. 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 


Meanor & 
Handloser, 
Archts. 
Harrison 
Smith, 
General 
Contr. 
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Reading is poor in the lower grades, but no- 
ticeably improved in the upper grades; arith- 
metic is especially good in all schools leading 
all other subjects in the lower grades; spelling 
good in grades five to eight, inclusive, but with 
a decided drop in some of the primary grades; 
oral and written composition not given suffi- 
cient emphasis, at least in the primary grades. 

The following was the general conclusion 
drawn from the survey: “That classification is 
faulty, dull pupils are accelerated and vxifted 
pupils are retarded. Probable causes: Lack 
of uniform standards among teachers in rating 
pupils’ accomplishments and capabilities; fail- 
ure on the part of teachers to take into account 
individual differences existing among children, 
due possibly to overcrowded conditions ‘(espe- 
cially in the primary grades), poor teaching 
methods and inability in rating pupils on intelli- 
gence and achievement; tendency on the part 
of teachers to neglect bright pupils (it is the 
dull pupils who ‘make’ or ‘break’ the teacher at 
promotion time); lack of supervision.” 

Other conclusions reached were that “too much 
time and money” are being spent in the attempt 
to educate defectives and subnormals along 
academic lines; the primary department, par- 
ticularly one and two grades, is not carrying 
its share of the burden, which may be due to 
any or all of the following causes: Lack of 
kindergartens, inexperienced teachers, too fre- 
quent changes in personnel, lack of supervision, 
part time, overcrowded condition, lack of suit- 
able means for checking up, especially at pro- 
motion time, since no examinations are given at 
the end of the year in grades one and two. 

—Under a new law passed in Ohio last year, 
boys and girls under 16 years of age must at- 
tend school regularly throughout the school 
year. All children over 16 and under 18 must 
attend school unless they have a regular posi- 
tion and possess the age and schooling certifi- 
cate issued by the superintendent of schools. 

Under the law, no person or firm may em- 
ploy a boy or girl under 16 during school hours, 
without violating the law, and becoming liable 
to a penalty. Children under 16 years are per- 
mitted to work before and after school and on 
Saturdays and holidays, but only with a permit. 

—Kansas City, Mo. An investigation of edu- 


cational methods has been requeste! by the co- 
operative teachers’ council in a statement to the 
board of education. The council pointed out 
that the proposed financial survey would be 
“Worse than useless” unless the board simul- 
taneously conducted an educational survey. The 
council holds that the administrative depart- 
ment is overorganized and that satisfactory 
classwork is hampered because of too much 
supervision and unnecessary interruptions. 
Too many district superintendents, supervisors 
and special teachers, it is held, break in upon 
the regular routine of the classroom. 

Several principals declared thet teachers 
were hampered in conducting classes when 
supervisors visited their rooms. The number of 
these supervisors and special teachers has be- 
come so great, they said, that the visits resulted 
in a steady stream of interruptions. 

It was pointed out that some supervisors 
were not qualified to criticise the work of the 
teachers, and were performing duties which 
devolved upon the superintendnt, or his as- 
sistant superintendents. It is the opinion of the 
teachers that many of the duties of the super- 
visors and special teachers may well be carried 
out by the regular instructors in the classrooms. 

—Louisville, Ky. One of the important du- 
ties which has come to Supt. B. W. Hartley with 
his election to the superintendency is the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to examine 


and recommend textbooks for the next five 
years. Under the law, textbooks may be 
changed every five years but the Louisville 


schools are not required to adopt the same text- 
books as the state schools. Mr. Hartley is 
chairman of the state textbook commission. 

-The school district of Munhall, Pa., recently 
held an exposition, in which three or more near- 
by boroughs cooperated. At the exhibit the 
Carnegie Steel Company exhibited models of 
their open hearth and blast furnace. The 
models were prepared for the San Francisco ex- 
hibition and were electrically lighted. 

One booth was entirely given over to the 
products of the public schools. For the inform- 
ation of interested patrons and the public, 
“dodgers” or printed forms were distributed 
showing the high spots of the exhibit. Supt. 
Charles R. Stone was a moving spirit in the 


exhibit and his interest in the work was sincere 
and aggressive. 

—Walla Walla, Wash. The school board has 
been asked to postpone the opening of schools 
one week to permit pupils to work in the prune 
orchards. 

—Seattle, Wash. One-fifth of the city’s 
population went back to school this fall when 
44,000 children were enrolled. This large en- 


rollment taxes the capacity of the schools in the | 


face of a new regulation limiting entering 
pupils to those who reach their sixth birthday 
previous to October first. All others must wait 
until the second semester opens. 

—The school board at Guttenberg, N. J., has 
entered into a contract for the cleansing and re- 
binding of all torn and damaged textbooks. A 
considerable saving is expected to result from 
the salvaging process. 


—School boards in Wisconsin under the new 
state law, are required to provide safe and com- 
fortable transportation for children in consoli- 
dated districts. Provision for carrying the chil- 
dren must be for the entire year. If transpor- 
tation is not provided for children living more 
than two miles from the school, the parents or 
guardians may carry the children and be paid 
by the district in which the child lives. The 
school boards in these districts may by contract 
pay for the board and lodging of children, in 
lieu of transportation, where the children live 
more than four miles from the school. 


—Petersburg, Va. The office of the superin- 
tendent of schools and the administrative offices 
of the school system have been moved from the 
high school building to the city hall annex 
where adequate office space has been obtained. 
The change places the superintendent’s office 
with the other city offices and makes possible 
a more efficient administration of the school 
system. 


Newark, N. J. With the holding of com- 
mencement exercises in the all-year schools, 
nearly 500 pupils have been allowed to take ad- 
vanced work. The Central High School grad- 
uated 135 students, while more than 300 pupils 
received diplomas in the eight all-year elemen- 
tary schools. 
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STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
GYMNASIUM + PLAYGROUND = STEEL LOCKERS 
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Two units of our complete line 
of eleven Steel Storage Cabinets. 
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1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882. 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
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A shout of FIRE—a rush to escape—MANY LIVES 


LOST is the shocking heading in the newspapers next , 


day. A Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escape COULD HAVE 
SAVED THEM ALL. Investigate now—today— 
before it is too late. 


THE DOW CO. 


Incorporated 


300 N. Buchanan St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 


find in 








SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can be 
arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 








Quick Exit at All Times 


is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by representa- 
tive dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York Chicago 
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KEEPING PATHS OF EXIT SAFE 


The stairways and corridors in the school 








require proper protection against draft 


and smoke in case of fire. 





Dahlstrom Hollow Metal smoke screens 
not drafts but 


will also stop the progress of a fire with 





only cut off and smoke 


proper fireproof walls, floors and ceilings 
































Illustrating Dahlstrom hol- 
low metal smoke screens 
in the Coventry School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 





They 





in any color or graining desired which is 
easily kept clean by passing 


over the surface. 





DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 

489 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, New York 
DETROIT 

1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 


NE W YORK 


Broadway 


CHICAGO 
19 So. LaSalle St. 
Local representatives in all principal cities. 


to back them up. 


are provided with a lasting finish 





a damp cloth 























MORTENSON’S TRIBUTE TO THE SCHOOL 
BOARD. 
A. Mortenson who will retire from the 


Peter 
superintendency of the Chicago schools in De- 
cember, recently gave out an interview in which 
he expressed the following: 

“I have always believed in the supremacy of 
the board of education in control of the'schools, 
and I am proud to mention forward steps in 
the last five years in the appointment of super- 
intendents, principals and teachers. Every ap- 
pointment made during that time has been 
made on a merit basis on the recommendation of 
the superintendent, without the approval of 
board members in advance. 

“The board of education has shown an admir- 
able spirit of cooperation with me in school 
affairs during my association with them. 

“The public will, in time to come, realize the 
necessity of taking the schools out of politics. 
The politicians have no right to interfere in 
school matters. The public is laboring under 
the delusion that politicians can get more out 
of the board of education than the public can. 

“That is not true, but when the politicians 
do get something out of it they are given all the 
credit for it. When they don’t, however, 
the superintendent of schools is blamed for not 
giving it to them. In most of these latter cases 
it is not feasible for the favor to be granted 
them.” . 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

-The school board at Carrollton, Georgia, 
has been reduced from twelve to six members. 
The tenure of office for all old members expired 
automatically on October first. Of the new 
members, four will be elected from each of the 
four wards and two from the city at large. 


—Galva, Ill. The suit to dissolve the Galva 
Community High School District begun about 
two years ago, remains unsettled. The contro- 
versy centers chiefly on the size of the district. 
The school continues to grow in the meanwhile 


and the enrollment has already reached 250 
pupils. 
—Madison, Wis. The school board has been 


asked to create the office of superintendent of 
buildings and grounds. 

—New York, N. Y. The board will shortly 
be called upon to fill the two positions of asso- 
ciate superintendent which became vacant with 
the retirement of Supt. Edgar Shimer and Supt. 
John H. Walsh. A third vacancy will occur in 
February when Associate Supt. Clarence E. 
Meleney will retire under the age limit. 

Clarksville, Tenn. The school board of 
Montgomery County has adopted the eighth- 
grade plan and has added one year of high 
school work. 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
increased the tuition rate 
students attending the public 
schools. 

—Mansfield, O. Two non-partisan members 
have been named for the school board. While 
the board has always been composed of men of 
both parties, it is the purpose to comply with 
the state law making all boards of the state 
non-partisan as far as possible. 

Paris, Mo. Free textbooks have been 
eliminated from the schools this year. It was 
found that the books were insanitary, defective 
from careless use and that they involved an ex- 
cessive expense. 

Grand Junction, Colo. The board of educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the city administration, 
has employed the services of a recreation direct- 
or to have charge of the operation of a commu- 
nity recreation program. The work is to be con- 
ducted under the auspices of representatives of 
the American Playground and Recreation So- 
ciety and is to operate both in and out of school 
in connection with the recreational activities of 
children arid young people. 

—Mrs. Minnie Lee, board member at Brooks- 
ville, Fla., has resigned and will reenter the 
teaching profession. Mr. J. M. Mountain has 


school board has 
for non-resident 
grade and high 


been selected to fill out the unexpired term of 
Mrs. Lee. 

—The board of education at Fresno, Calif., 
has reorganized with Charles R. Barnard, newly 
elected member, as director. The new members 
comprise Mr. Charles R. Barnard, Mr. H. H. 
Holland and Mrs. Elizabeth P. McCormick. 
Two members, Dr. Pettis and Mrs. W. A. Conn, 
hold terms which do not expire until 1925. 

—‘For some reason it is the custom in Ameri- 
ca to elect men to office and then pelt them with 
bricks,” says the Herald of Grandview, Wash- 
ington. “The position of school director is a 
thankless job. They give many hours of their 
time to the work of the district and too often 
criticism is their reward.” 

—T believe there are innumerable politicians 
in the school administration,” said J. Lewis 
Coath of the Chicago board of education re- 
cently. “The present board does not play poli- 
tics, but there is a closed ring in the school ad- 
ministration and the city hall is not big enough 
to hold the petty politicians that are hiding be- 
hind the professed desire to protect the chil- 
dren. This kind of politics is worse than any 
ward heeling. You can lay your hands on the 
ward heelers,” he declared, “but these sancti- 
monious hypocrites always claim they are work- 
ing for the interests of ‘the dear little chil- 
dren.’” 

Objection has been made at Collingswood, 
N. J., to naming schools after old but unknown 
early settlers. Charles E. Crate, a citizen has 
written Dr. G. E. Day, chairman of a board of 
education to determine on schoolhouse names 
as follows: “Ideal names might be described 
as something which should be inspirational, 
something which would bring to mind a satisfy- 
ing and helpful mental picture, an ideal to be 
achieved, a noble name of one who has done 
some outstanding and unselfish service for his 
country or mankind. The name of a great 
event of decisive victory in the country’s his- 
tory, a name standing for some sentiment or 
ideal for which America stands, or at least a 
name to commemorate some local event which 
children might look upon with pride in associa- 
tion with their education, would better answer 
the purpose for schools.” 
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FOR THE 
CHILD'S SAKE 


<WHICH?> 


“We don’t need fire 
escapes on our school 
building — our building 
“an never burn.” How 
plausible these excuses 
sound before the fire oc- 
curs, and how pitiful 
after precious lives have 
been sacrificed ! 

An average of five 
school fires occur in the 
United States every day 
in the year. 

Will your building be 
next with a tragedy simi- 
lar to Cleveland, S. Caro- 
lina; Collingwood, Ohio; 
Peabody, Mass., etc., etc. ? 


Mail us a post card at once and 
we will gladly send you literature 
describing what Fire Prevention ex- 
perts consider the very best fire 
escape known for safeguarding the 
lives of school children. There is no 

















es ; 
2 obligation on your part to make a Pret Ow Oe = 
A DEATH TRAP purchase. eee ae ee 
You can see the “escape” on the building in this pic- Recent installations made at Omaha, A LIFE SAVER 
ture. Not one person could use it because of smoke and Nebraska (where we have 120 Potter This school building at Newcastle, Nebr, equipped with 
flames. The inside stairways were afire, cutting off Escapes installed): Plainview. Mi Potter Tubular escapes, was entirely gutted by the flames, 
escape in that direction. Outside iron fire-escapes exactly act apes instalec ); ainview, “Inn. ; the roof and all floors falling in a burning mass to the 
like this one on thousands of schools throughout the W ashington, lowa; Westville, iil. basement. The fire made considerable headway before 
country make the public feel secure when there is no being detected and pupils were required to leave the 


security. A Potter Tubular escape installed in 


same location as this stairway escape would save 


lives of those in the school. 


1307 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


th : ' 
the Greensboro, Ga. Write for list of 


Tarkio, Mo.; Pleasant Lake, Ind.; 


building hurriedly. With the aid of the Potter escape the 
entire building was emptied in minimum time without 


installations in your state. mishap. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


General Office, 
1862 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


3721 Flora Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








—The Chicago board of education has cau- 
tioned the school children against the dangers 
of street traffic. Of the 400 fatalities in Chi- 
cago this year, more than half represent chil- 
dren of school age. 

—The Winnebago, IIl., school district elected 
Lewis J. Haley, Harry Barrick, Elmer Mellen 
and W. D. Leggett members of the consolidated 
board of education. 

—In order to have good schools, we must 
have good men or women on the school board. 
They should be good executives, persons who 
have the ability to think out the solution to all 
kinds of problems and then are able to make the 
proper application of their solution. They 
should not be radicals and they should not be 
persons who are too obstinate to change their 
minds when they find themselves in the wrong. 
They should not be persons who would allow a 
grudge to influence the most of their decisions. 
So writes the editor of the Oil City, Pa., Der- 
rick. He says further: “The school board 
should have the best educated and trained men 
and women in the city for its members. In the 
past, there have been few persons who were 
willing to run for this office. It is to the in- 
terest of everyone to influence the men and wo- 
men best qualified for these positions to allow 
their names to be used in the primary elections. 

“Is the cost of education increasing, or are 
we merely paying out more money for the bet- 
ter training of a larger number of our boys and 
girls?” This question is asked by the editor 
of the Post Intelligence, Seattle, Washington, 
who answers it in this wise: “The cost of 
bricks, for instance, is much greater than it 
was ten years ago. The bricks are the same 
bricks, no better and no worse, but the price of 
each individual brick is higher. So the ex- 
pense of educating each pupil is greater than it 
used to be. But the education he gets is not 
the same. It is better. It is more varied. And 
it is more thorough.” 

In making his inaugural address to the school 
public, J. George Becht, the new state superin- 
tendent of Pennsylvania says: “A program of 
education, first of all, must provide for this 
army of children proper housing facilities and 
an adequate teaching equipment. It must see 


that the children attend school regularly. The 
teaching force must be adequately paid and 
should be large enough to insure as much indi- 
vidual instruction as possible. Increasingly the 
teaching force must become better prepared and 
to that end the normal schools, schools of edu- 
cation and summer schools will be called upon 
to make a very significant contribution.” 

It is estimated that it will require $40,000,- 
000 to provide every school child in Chicago 
with proper housing. 

The jump in the cost of construction is 
illustrated by the experience of the Syracuse, 
N. Y., board of education. A year ago the cost 
of a new school building was estimated at $650,- 
000. The cost has now run up to $740,000. 

—In order to tide over a financial difficulty 
the school board of Marion, Ohio, has reduced 
the teaching force. 

—The discrepancies likely to arise between 
estimates and subsequent cost has been experi- 
enced by the Newark, N. J., school board. It 
estimated that alterations of a certain school 
would cost approximately $52,000. It develops 
that the cost will be $81,000 or 65 per cent more 
than the original appropriation. 

“School fires result from many causes, how- 
ever, although the heating plant is chiefly re- 
sponsible, and the National Board’s statistics 
show that they occur at the rate of five a day, 
on the average. Property losses in school build- 
ings amount to about $5,261,000 annually, but 
the most serious feature is the life hazard in- 
volved,” W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters said 
recently. “For several hours each day, during 
approximately two hundred days of the year, 
25,000,000 children are found in the _ school- 
rooms of the United States. Their attendance 
is compulsory and we have no educational prob- 
lem more fundamental than that of insuring 
safety for the children thus assembled.” 

“There can be no doubt that there are extra- 
vagances in school administration as in all other 
governmental administration,” said Dr. Frank 
B. Gilbert, deputy state commissioner of educa- 
tion of New York recently in an address at 
Buffalo. “Things are taught in the public 
schools which ought not to be taught, and which 


cost money to teach. There have been extrava- 
gances in the construction of school buildings. 
We could point without difficulty to numerous 
cases where mistakes have been made by school 
authorities in the expenditure of the people’s 
money. 

—Feredick W. Ball was elected president and 
Thomas L. R. Crooks, vice-president of the 
Newark, N. J., board of education. 

-A committee of the Wheeling, W. Va, 
board of education composed of Dr. E. L. Arm- 
brecht, president, C. H. Seabright, Fred Fox 
and Superintendent C. E. Githens, visited War- 
ren, Ohio, to study the subject of school busi- 
ness manager. The board expects to establish 
a business department with a manager in 
charge, 

—When the Chicago board of education con- 
sidered a proposition to employ efficiency ex- 
perts, whereby the cost of school administra- 
tion was to be reduced, the labor unions ob- 
jected. It was held by them that the 700 men 
now employed by the board were entitled to a 
raise. 

—Time warrants formerly issued monthly by 
school boards in Illinois to operate the schools 
at times when the fund was exhausted, have 
been eliminated. A law passed by the last leg- 
islature permits school boards to issue bonds to 
absorb indebtedness and forbids borrowing in 
anticipation of taxes to be paid the next year. 


A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ESTIMATE. 


The chamber of commerce of Hammond, 
Indiana, adopted a resolution recently, in which 
it gave expression to its estimate of school 
board membership standards, said the follow- 
ing: 

“It is the sense of the Chamber that there be 
selected to fill the present vacancy on the board 
of education, a man of recognized business ex- 
perience and capacity, of independence and 
courage, one who is free from alliances, politi- 
‘al, business or otherwise, and who has the 
force and capacity to serve in this important 
position, with an eye single to the maintenance 
of the high standard of education that now pre- 
vails and to the development and administration 
of the school system in the interest of all 
classes of the people.” 


’ 
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ONE Equipment for AL 


Intercommunication Needs 


The school that installs the P-A-X covers ALL its intercommunica- 
tion needs with ONE economical, efficient, time-tested equipment. 


The speed and accuracy of the P-A-X 
as an interior telephone system quickens 
routine and saves teaching time. Princi- 
pal and teachers are permitted instant 
communication with every class room 
and department of the building at any 
time, during and after school hours. 


Besides this fundamental use, the P-A-X 
is potentially a Code Call, Conference 
Wire (for emergency teachers’ meetings), 


Watchman’s Checking and Alarm Sys- 


tem. Any or all of these co-ordinated 
services are available to a school equipped 


with the P-A-X. 


It is easy and economical to expand 
P-A-X equipment to meet growing needs 
and to add new automatic electric ser- 
vices as changing conditions demand. 


One of our engineers will be pleased to 
explain fully the many general and specific 
benefits you will derive from the P-A-X. 
Wire or write our nearest office. 


Automatic Electric Company 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





Our latest product is a simple, in- 
expensive P-A-X System, especially 
designed for the smaller schools, in 
which the larger, more complex 
P-A-X is notjustified. This System 
provides the small school with the 
advantages of P-A-X service at the 
lowest possible cost. 


The P-A-X is similar to the Automat- 
ic Telephone equipment being so 
widely adopted for city service. It 
augments and completes, but neither 
supplants nor connects with local or 
long distance telephone service. 
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MARK 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK, 21 E. 40th St 
PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse Bldg. 
BOSTON, 445 Tremont Bidg 
PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Bldg 
CLEVELAND, 801 Cuyahoga Bldg 
CINCINNATI, 827 Union Central Bldg. 
DETROIT, 525 Ford Bldg 

KANSAS CITY, 1510 Waldheim Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 37 California St 

LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fernando Bldg 


In Canada— Address 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 121 Shearer St 
Montreal, P. Q 
Abroad — Address 


International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., 
60 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W. C. 2, 
England 





In Australia—Address 


Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., 207 
Macquarie Street, Sydney, Australia 


THE 
PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 
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Cooperation Between Industries and Night 
Schools 


R. D. Chadwick, Principal, Morgan Park School, Duluth, Minn. 


My experience of over a decade as a night 
school principal in two industrial cities has led 
me to expect to have the lowest attendance of 
last 

highest 
then 


school during the two 


The 
October or 


the night year 


attendance goes to its 


November, 


months. 
and 
succeeding month. 
“dope bucket” or 


point in 
steadily declines in each 

What follows tells how the 
normal expectation 
this vear—for March was the month of our best 


was turned upside down 


nearly reached the 


We are looking 


attendance, and February 
high point set by November. 
forward confidently to next year, because we 
believe that if the months of lowest attendance 
can be made the highest, we have found that 
for which we have been searching, namely, a 
method of making an effective appeal for night 
school attendance among employees of the mod 
ern industrial plant. 

There are three Duluth 
which are larger than the Morgan Park night 
school. all the others are smaller. Morgan Park 


has no classes for teaching elementary English 


night schools in 


and citizenship, all the others have a large pro 
portion of their enrollments in such classes. 
Morgan Park is the only exclusively technical 
night school in the city. Over one-half of the 
classes are Smith-Hughes classes. 

The monthly records of the three larger night 
that 
highest average attendance. 


was the month of 


Each 


lowing was lower, with one exception, the Wash- 


schools show October 


month fol- 


ington school came back some in January and 
record. All of them 
showed a lower average attendance in February 


excelled its December 
than in any preceding month, and March was 


lower than February, hence March was the 
lowest of the year. 

3ut instead of following normal expectation 
and the Duluth 
schools, the March record of average attendance 
at Morgan Park was the highest of the year. 
February also upset the dope and exceeded the 


(See Diagram I.) 


record of the other night 


January record perceptibly. 

DIAGRAM I 

Diagram I is to be read as follows In September 

the average attendance was 7.2 in all classes; in 

October 7.8: in November %.2 in December 7.2; in 
January 8&2; in February 9.0; 


March 10.2 
How was this unexpected improvement in 
attendance brought about? 


title of this article. 
a publie night school. 


The answer is the 
It was e operation between 
an industry and For 
the first 


to bring about cooperation. 


time effective machinery was set up 
In the belief that 
it may be of interest to others similarly located, 
I am essaying to write the story of how co 
operation was secured and how it was carried 
on. 

For years we have firmly believed that more 
should be 
We have pondered the question of 


men employed in the industries 
reached. 
how to reach the skilled and unskilled workmen 


We adver 


tised by means of posters, placards, hand-bills, 


who live in our section of the city. 
and mimeographed arguments and appeals. All 
of these have had some effect, but we knew that 
we were not reaching as many as we should, at 
least we not satistied with the results. 

It was 
having some sort of 


were 
automatic work 
etfect upon the 
were indifferent, and 
their 


possible that was 
dulling 
minds of the men. They 


we could not penetrate indifference by 


advertising. They were more or less conscious 
that we were conducting 
but they did not feel any rsonal connection 
between the night school. It 


seemed that our appeals by printed matter was 


public night school, 


themselves and 


more or less like pouring water on a duck’s 
back. 
Since nine in every ten of the workmen in 


our vicinity were employed in the Minnesota 
Steel Company, we planned our courses to meet 
the needs of workmen in the steel plant. When- 
ever possible we selected our instructors from 
the industry, and most of them have engineer- 
We 


we desired the 


ing degrees. aimed to have practical 


courses, and instructors to be 


recognized as practical steel men. The instruc- 
tors would often have opportunities to person- 
ally invite men to come to the night school 
and explain the nature of the courses and how 
they were conducted. The success of some was 
so marked that we began to get light on what 
To make -the 


effective appeal to workmen was the personal 


was needed. a long story short 


appe al. 
We have been conscious of this for several 
years, and we employed the personal appeal 


could. This has led us to try to find 
adequate machinery for making personal ap- 


when we 


This year, in January, some 
The 


superintendent of night schools succinctly in 


peals to workmen. 


of our classes were steering for the rocks. 


formed me that such and such classes were on 
probation. “If the attendance does not improve 
The board of edu- 


us to continu 


at once, we will close them. 


eation will not allow classes at 
such high per capita cost.” 


This led 


instructors from the 


me to have conversations with 
One 


story. It 


our 
plant. I will relate, 


as it carries forward my was with 
an instructor who has been with us for years. 
He is assistant superintendent of the 

Mill at the plant, and he is one of the directors 
of the Good Fellowship Club. 


ployees’ 


This is an 


club, with a splendid ce] 


em- 
right 


Through its 


ib-house 
from the school. 
does a lot of 


across the street 


} 


nurses it welfare work; it als 


lends money or gives it to needy members. It 


has athletics, social events, and entertainment 
features. 

“Do you suppose that we could get the club 
to form an educational committee?” I asked 
“If we could get the directors to do this. it is 


possible that we would get just the machinery 


we need to make personal appeals to workmen.” 
He saw its possibilities and brought the propo 
sition before the directors. They immediately 
agreed to try it out. 

One of the younger department superintend 
ents was asked to take the chairmanship. He 
accepted and in turn assumed the responsibility 
of naming the other members of the committee. 
Right off the reel he called a meeting in his 
office adjoining the throbbing and thundering 


-—— 


| Duluth Public Schools \ ame 
MORGAN PARK NIGHT SCHOO! of Studen 
Duluth, Minn f 


PROGRESS REPORT 


| ATTENDANCE 
| 
' 
| 


GENERAL 
ESTIMATE 


| } 
| le ALITIES 


machinery of the Mill. I was mighty 
glad to be asked to be a member of the com. 
mittee. 3elieve me, from the first and each 
succeeding meeting, I have been gaining knowl- 
edge and side-lights on the problems of the night 
school from the steel plant point of view. On 
the other hand, it has given me a chance to 
explain a lot of things about the night school, 
and I always get the finest kind of a hearing 
from the committee. 

Well, sir, at first we held weekly meetings, 
Then, after we began to get caught up, and the 
machinery in operation, we found that a fort- 
nightly meeting was sufficient. At one meeting 
we had the superintendent of night schools out 
to talk to us, and after he was through the 
chairman called on each member to comment 
on the talk. This was done in a straightforward 
manner, and I am sure that my boss learned a 
lot about “steel plant psychology” from original 
sources. 
follows I will 
work of the 


In what to give an 
idea of the committee, and the 
values that have come from cooperation. 

First of all, I some- 
what comprehensive report giving the names of 
This I did, 


listing the students according to the depart- 


attempt 


was asked to submit a 
the students regularly attending. 


ment in which they worked. This enabled the 
idea of the 


weak departments, as far as 


committee to get an strong and 


night school at- 
tendance was concerned. This information was 
passed on to the department heads. 

Regular reports were made thereafter to the 
committee and the department heads, giving the 
names of new students. Reports were also made 
giving the names of students who left school. 
The latter were made with the idea of using the 
get them to return, or if they 
had some pertinent criticism on our class-work, 


to let 


information to 


us have it. 
At each meeting the chairman would eall on 
man. He “Mr. Doe, tell us 


what you have been doing to promote night 


each would say, 


school attendance since our 


it appeared that 


last meeting.” If 
had been done, the chair- 
man might tactfully ask, “What do you expect 


eae] 
Little 


to do before the next meeting?” or make a spe- 


cific assignment as a suggestion for 


activity. 


It was always interesting and profitable to 
get suggestions as to advertising. Some man 
on the committee would usually have a good 


It was 
get criticisms as to the effective- 
ness of advertising after it had been put out. 


idea as to what ought to be stressed. 


worth while to 

Of course, we all realized that the chief job 
of the committee was to show results immedi- 
One of our 
members s lgge sted tl at we get the club direc- 
appropriation for cash prizes. 


ately in improved attendance. 


tors to make an 


This was carried through, and a contest period 


] 
+ 








| 7 erceller 


PAGES 1 AND 4 O} 


REPORT BLANK USED IN 


ot eight weeks was promoted. Prizes were 
given to the men most regular in attendance. 
Continued on Page 85) 
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Questions for You— 


And the Answers 


1. Are your pupils’ eyes harmed by the piti- 
less glare from the glossy walls of your 
study rooms? 

It’s velvety surface 

And furthermore, it is 


Paint these walls with Sonotint. 
reflects the light without glare. 

easily cleaned of all dirt including finger and ink spots 
with soap and water without injury. So paint study 


room walls with 


SONOTINT 


2. Are your ceilings and hall walls glossy, 
light reflecting and durable — or dark, 
dirty and needing repainting? 

Paint them with the white gloss enamel paint, Cem- 

coat. It saves lighting bills. It stays white and lasts 

longer than ordinary paint. Soap and water will keep 
it white without injury. Also furnished in eggshell 

White and all colors. 

study rooms and halls with 


and flat finishes Paint non- 


3. Are your wooden floors spongy, absorb- 
ent, hard to clean, splintering and wear- 
ing away? 


Brush on Lignophol. It supplies the natural oils and 


gums which heat and water have removed. It makes 
old floors new and gives them a hard, non-absorbent 


finish so that they are easily kept clean. Brush on 


LIGNOPAS’.. 


FOR WOODEN FLOORS 


4. Are the concrete floors in halls and base- 
ment dusting and wearing away? 


Brush on Lapidolith, the liquid chemical which makes 
old or new concrete floors hard as granite—dustproof 
and so wearproof. Save your pupils’ clothes and the 
varnish on desks and seats which the sharp concrete 


dust otherwise always injures. Brush on 


[APIDO|ITH 


TRADE MARK 


Write for literature, testimonials and applied samples of all 
these conservation products which are widely used in schools 
and colleges today. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


New York 


116 Fifth Avenue 


102008 
NTT YE {CD ACAI poms 





SONNEBORN 
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Edward E. Libbey Higl School 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


This magnificent building, the pride of Toledo, re- 
cently completed at a cost of nearly two million dollars 
and containing everything best in modern high school 
appointments, is equipped throughout with 


Durabilt Steel Lockers 


As usual, the Toledo School Board did not buy the 
cheapest lockers. They selected that which, in their 
judgment based upon careful comparison of samples, 
would give them the greatest dollar value in point of 


Appearance, Convenience, Service and Durability. 


Your school may not be as large and elaborate as 
the Edward E. Libbey at Toledo, but your locker needs 
are exactly the same. Why should you not profit by 


the Toledo School Board’s locker investigation? 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 Arnold Ave. Aurora, IIl. 

















T-M-B Defies Flood 


Again T-M-B Flooring has proved its water and 
weather proof quality. 

During one of the most severe storms on record the 
T-M-B Flooring in the celebrated Roycemore School, 
Evanston, Ill., was completely covered with water. 
After the water had passed off the floor was found to 
be in perfect condition. It had not buckled, rotted, or 
become loose. It held its color. It had not deteriorated 
in any way. 

During the same storm the wood floor in the Church 
of Our Lady of Mercy, Chicago, was flooded to the 
depth of three feet. It buckled and swelled to such an 
extent that it could not be used. The authorities de- 


manded a flooring which would survive the most rigid 
test—and have since installed 


TM 





rLOOR | 


“The Floor That Keeps Its Promise” 


Throughout the United States and Canada T-M-B Flooring 
has proved its 100‘% quality, not only for foot traffic on all 
floors, but also in basements and on ground floors where 
moisture is prevalent, and for roof gardens and other exposed 
places. 


Send for full information, booklet No. 10 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK COMPANY 


Main Offices: Branch Office: 
133 W. Washington St. Hartman Building 
CHICAGO, IIL. COLUMBUS, Ohio 
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Has Your School Too Much 
Light P 


OO much light is often just as harmful as insuf- 
This is so because overlighting pro- 
duces glare, which is the relentless enemy of the eyes. 
Besides, it greatly increases your lighting bills. 


ficient light. 


sent you on request. 


432 East 23rd Street 


Over-lighting is the result of out-of-date fixtures 
having faulty light distribution. With these incorrectly 
designed fixtures, it is necessary to illuminate a great 
part of the space too brightly, in order to get enough 
light on the remainder. 
injurious condition is by installing a modern light such 
as the Four-In-One Light. 


The Four-In-One gives pertect light distribution — 
no glare and no shadows. 
because it is so scientifically constructed that no ray 
of light is lost. Its light source is the Mazda “C” lamp, 
the most economical light known. 
dust-proof, which guarantees full lighting value at all 
times, and saves in upkeep. 


A book showing the various styles of the Four-In- 
One Light and describing its principle in detail will be 


Our service department will gladly furnish ar- 
chitects or school boards with complete blue- 
prints and specifications showing model equip- 
ment for the proper lighting of every location. 


THIS SERVICE IS FREE. 
L. PLAUT & COMPANY 


The only way to correct this 


It is unusually efficient, 


It is bug-proof and 


New York 








Phis irely Was one ol the contributing causes 


larity. L think, howe ver, that 


the giving of prizes is not the decisive factor, 
nor the most valuable factor Rather, I would 
say, the fact that interest was being shown in 
night school attendance was the decisive factor, 
and the giving of prizes 1s one of the conereté 
evidences of interest. I very much doubt that 


the giving of prizes in any form will be a per 
manent policy. 

In the meetings there was frequent mention 
of peculiar misconceptions of the night school 
by many of the rank and file of workmen. For 
exXamnic 


9 it Was pointed out that a considerabl 


numbe r of men voiced fear that their lack 


f school education would be ruthlessly exposed 
in the classes by the instructor. As one work 
man said, “I don’t want to go to night school 


and be made a fool of.” Another vague fear 


had to be eombated, namely, “If I go to night 


school, I will be admitting my ignorance, and 
[ can’t afford to do that.” After getting many 
suggestions | volunteered to write up a seri 


Statements that we mimeographed and no 


Only posted them on the bulletin boards, but 
also put them in the hands of men wh 1 
sucI fears, or appeared to be nursing 

| wish to be sure and mention that this com 
mittee of wide-awake men was able give 


many valuable suggestions relative to the needs 
Ot wi rkmen. methods of teaching. and new 
courses. These have been real contributions to 


our night school procedure. Some of the sug- 
gestions will bear fruit next year in the shape 
of new courses. At the present time our courses 
are open to all workmen. The suggestion that 
we offer “A Foreman’s T: 1ining Course” for 


foremen or prospective foremen was made. The 


department heads would nominate their prom 
orkmen to take the course. The effect 

’ this, it was said, where it has been tried in 
employer's schools of some large companies 


(as in the American Steel and Wire Company 
plants under the direction of Mr. Charles R. 
Western Reserve 


Sturdevant, Building, Cleve 


land), is to make t an honor to be selected for 
mie! ership 1 thi ‘ \l st emp! vers’ 
schools are conducted on “e mipany time 7" ena, 

eourse, the public night sel must depend 
upon men who give their own time However, 
the same practical results mav be obtained. On 


the other hand, we want to be sure to keep the 
door open for ambitious workmen. In fact, as 
[ will show in the following paragraphs, the 
atte ndanes W 
] 
! 


} ’ 
night school 


better enable the 


t 


employer to select candidates for such a “fore 
men’s course.” 
The committee decided very 


] ractieal and 


find a 
vet simple method of having the 
Diagram I 
AVERAGE NIGHTLY CLASS ATTENDANCE 
1922=1925 
Morgan Park Night School 
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employer express approval and voice an interest 
when one of his workmen entered a night class. 
The procedure came to be as follows: First, a 
sub-committee called the “Encouragement Com- 
mittee” was appointed; second, the department 
executive was asked to express interest and 
appreciation of night school entrance and at 
tendance. In both instances, whether by the 
executive or the committee-man the expression 
was to be made in person, but if this proved 
impossible, a letter was to be written to the 
student. The reports from the school which I 
have described in an earlier paragraph were pre 
pared in duplicate and sent to the executive 
and the Encouragement Committee. 

Right in line with the foregoing idea of per 
sonal encouragement came the idea of a progress 
report on each student. This report was to be 
One of the 


committeemen has children in school and he 


sent each month to the employer. 


thought that a report card similar to the one 
he received from school for each child would be 
a good thing 

“Tl have a number of men attending night 
school,” he said, “and if I could get a report 
on their regularity of attendance and on the 
kind of work that they are doing, I would be 
glad to bear them in mind for promotions. It 
would also remind me to say something to en 
courage them to continue their studies.” 

This man’s idea brought a demand that a 
design for a report card be submitted. The 
design was submitted and adopted. We had 
this printed as a manila folder. (See repro- 
duction of this form in Diagram II.) It was 
called a “progress report.” It gave a record 
of the student’s attendance, quality and quan- 
tity of work, and traits exhibited. The spirit 
of the committee’s discussion and the purpose 
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DeVilbiss 





Spray painting 5 ystem 


of the report was that first of all, this was to 
benefit the student by putting him in line for 
a permanent reward in the shape of advance 
ment in position and salary increase; and sec 
ondly, to benefit the employer, by pointing out 
the student among his workmen. Surely a sig- 
nificant change has come in the life of a work- 
man when he becomes a student. 

We have tried to have the employer realize 
that the the ad- 


vancement of his workmen, as well as to pro- 


reports were to be used for 


vide valuable information concerning the men 
who have become students. The following let- 
ter was written to each employer the first time 
the progress reports were sent out: 

Dear Sir: 

Enclosed please find a report on the men from 
your department who are attending the Morgan 
Park Night School. Each report attempts to 
analyze the work of each student, and it aims 
to benefit the student by calling to your atten- 
tion his interest in self-improvement and his 
progress therein. Hence we call this a progress 
report. 

This is the first time this report has been 
issued. It is intended for the superintendent 
himself. The form of the report was drawn up 
by the Good Fellowship Educational Committee, 
and is frankly experimental. The fact that the 
report is sent without the knowledge of the stu- 
dent leads to the suggestion that it should not 
be allowed to circulate among the fellow-work- 
men of the student. 

A man will not work long hours in the day- 
time and then spend two hours from his leisure 
time in the evening if he is not serious. If his 
night school work should ever become the sub- 
ject of a joke, he will stop it at once. 

It would be an excellent thing if the super- 
intendent could take the time to let his men 
know that he has heard good reports of their 
progress, and congratulate them upon their in- 
terest in self-improvement. 

Please return the cards after you have affixed 
your signature, by addressing them to the 
undersigned, etc. 


We are now led to believe that the 


progress 


report has advanced beyond the experimental! 


stage. The comments of the department super 
intendents in the steel plant, and the superin 
tendents of 


that a 


other industrial coneerns, all in 


dicate step in the right direction has 


been taken. The Northwest Products Company, 


manufacturers of palnts and varnishes, had one 


man attending our machine shop course. | 
received the following letter from the general 
superintendent : 
Dear Sir: 

We are returning the report card which has 


been forwarded to us and are pleased to note 
Mr. Neuman’s progress. We thank you very 
much for this practical innovation and will be 
pleased at all times to cooperate with you in 
any way we can. 

that I believe 


School has writ 


In conelusion, I wish to say 
that the Morgan Park Night 
ten an important page in its history this year 
by finding the machinery for effective coopera: 
tion between the school and the near by indus 
tries. An educational committee composed of 


wide-awake and intelligent men employed in 
the industries will bring about the following: 

(1) The giving of personal invitations to 
attend the night school. 

(2) Increase of attendance in night classes. 
(3) Improvement of the regularity of at 
tendance. 

(4) Improvement of methods of teaching. 

(5) The giving of encouragement to men to 
become and remain students. 

(6) The placement of students in line for 
promotion. 


A CALIFORNIA TEXTBOOK CRITICISM. 
Some of the textbooks published by the state 
of California have recently been under fire. 
Governor Richardson made the charge that the 
school children were being used for political 
propaganda. Then Mayor F. W. Atkinson of 


CK TDI. Di M1 / 


A LONG performance record of making 
good in every field of painting, empha- 
sizes ADAPTABILITY as one of the 
outstanding features of the DeVilbiss 
Spray-Painting System. 


This adaptability applied individually to 
the school field means that you can spray- 
paint substantially all surfaces of the school 
building requiring a decorative or protective 
coating. Whether it is the lockers, the class 
rooms, the halls or the boiler room; whether 
it is a large or small surface of concrete, 
plaster, wood, brick or metal, this painting 
can be done to great advantage and with 
equally great economy. 


The speed of DeVilbiss spray-painting 
averages 4 to 5 times that of hand-brushing. 
The sprayed coating thoroughly and uni- 
formly covers the surface to be coated, and 
has greater hiding power than the brushed 
coat. The same paint now used can be spray- 
applied, frequently using a less amount. 
There is no dripping and spattering when 
spray-painting, nor the costly wearing out of 
brushes. The DeVilbiss spray gun is easy 
and non-tiring to operate and does your 
painting at the lowest practicable air pressure. 


A line from you will promptly bring fur- 
ther interesting details about this modern, 
low cost DeVilbiss way of painting. Ad- 
dress— 


THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 
268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


Watsonville gave out an interview in which he 
discussed a number of paragraphs from an 
arithmetic. 

“The problem follows: ‘Express each of the 
salaries of County A as a per cent of the salary 
of the superintendent of schools. 

“*How much higher is the salary for Sheriff 
in these three counties than the average salary 
for the superintendent of schools?’ 

“The City X and the City Y appear in another 
problem: 

“*What per cent of the total expenses for 
schools in City X was for teachers’ salaries? 
The same in Y. Which city probably had the 
better teachers ? 

“*A man in City Y claimed that if the city 
had not bought its coal from friends of politi- 
cians at high prices, and hired friends and poli- 
ticians to make repairs that were not needed, 
the expense of coal could have been reduced. 

““Tf the money so saved had been spent to 
get better teachers, by what per cent could the 
teachers’ salaries have been increased?’ 

“The question raised by the above need not 
be one of teachers’ salaries, but merely of the 
flagrant misuse of the textbooks and the school 
children of the state to put over an idea.” 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, editor of “The Sierra 
Educational News,” characterizes the criticism 
as “ludicrous” if not “pathetic.” He further 
disposes of the matter by saying “that it is 
almost unthinkable that the mayor of a city or 
editor of a paper could permit himself to send 
out such diatribe.” 


FREE SPEECH. 
“New Republic” produces this paragraph 
from a letter written in 1828 by the school 


board of Lancaster, Ohio, to show that we are 
making some progress after all toward free 
speech: 

“You are welcome to the use of the school- 
house to debate all proper questions in, but such 
things as railroads and telegraphs are impossi- 
bilities and rank infidelity. There is nothing 
in the Word of God about them. If God had de- 
signed that His intelligent creatures should 
travel at the frightful speed of 15 miles an hour 
by steam, He would clearly have foretold it 
through His holy prophets. It is a device of 


Satan to lead immortal souls down to hell.” 
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Solves Four Great 
School Problems 


The management of every school has its prob- 


lems of Sanitation, Proper Lighting, Clean- 
ing Expense, and of Juvenile “Avt’’ or 
other destructive tendencies which involve 
expensive renewals, particularly i in the cor- 
ridors and toilet rooms. The use of Vitrolite, 
the perfect slab material, goes far to solve 
all these problems. 


1. There is no more sanitary material 
available, since Vitrolite is absolutely 
stain-proof and will not absorb germ life, 
dirt or odors. Its snow-white surface 
makesinspectioneasyand neglectdificult. 


2. Vitrolite diffuses light so perfectly 
that it is especially specified in hospital 
wards and surgical operating rooms. 


3. By actual test,a Vitrolite wall has been 
cleaned in half the time required for 
so-called permanent walls. It cleans 
instantly with a damp cloth. 


4. Vitrolite walls and toilet partitions 
defy the pencil. The fire-polished sur- 
face is a difficult one on which to write 
or draw, and where marked upon is 
easily cleaned without the slightest dam- 
age to it. 


Vitrolite is available in snow-white, jet black, etched 
black and full color decorative designs. It isthe approved 
material, not only for corridors, walls, ceilings and toilet 
partitions, but also wherever pleasing and distinctive 
effects are sought in a material that never will involve 
redecorating expense. Full information and list of 
prominent installations on request. 


COM PANY 


Chicago 


VITROLITE 


133 West Washington Street 


THE 
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Service Organizations in Principal Cities in America and Overseas 





DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 





article of school 
some time 


Almost every 
equipment will at 
have to be replaced—but Dur- 
and Steel Lockers you will not 
have to replace. The possibility, 


at least, is negligible. 


Not only the lockers, but your 
satisfaction with them, endures. 
Their efficiency, simplicity and 
dignity are not likely ever to go 
out of fashion. 


This being so, can you aftord to 
have anything but the best in 
lockers? Our schools are built 
for coming generations. Let pos- 
terity have good lockers as well. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
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Wilson Sectionfold Partiti 
blackboard surface in 
School, Thornton, R. I. 


in rear room. 


against the wall. 
in the way. 











their tracks. 


ons with 
T hornton 


Compare them with Sectionfold Partitions. 


Notice how easily and silently they move on 
Hl How they fold completely out 


ul Ta i 





Note Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes 


Remember the old time sliding partition ? 


OW the great heavy doors thundered 
over their tracks to bunch themselves 
Always cumbersome and 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


14 East 36TH Street, New York City 


OFFICES IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wilson Sectionfold Partitions in 
Fairview School, Bloomfield, N. J. 


of the way when not in use. 
made to conform accurately with any deco- 
rative scheme and can be installed in old 
buildings or new. Our experience with thou- 
sands of school installations is at your disposal. 


Or our catalogue tells the story in an inter- 
esting way. Send for a copy. 


They can be 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF § 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 





Mr. Charles A. Howard, Marshfield, Ore., 
has entered upon his fourth year as superin- 
tendent of schools, with a two-year contract 
voted him last spring. The appointment car- 
ries a salary of $3,400 for the first year and 
$3,600 for the second year. 

Supt. F. M. Shelton of Elyria, O., has been 


reelected for a five- year term, at a progressive 


salary of $5,000, $5,250, $5,500, $5,750 and 
$6,000. Supt. Shelton has completed his 
seventh consecutive term at Elyria. 

Mr. John Lund of Winchester, Conn., has 
accepted the superintendency at Wallingford. 
Mr. Lund succeeds John W. Kratzer, resigned. 

Supt. T. T. Allen of DuBois, Pa., has re- 
signed in order that he may accept the princi- 


palship of the 

Mr. R. J. 
of the 
give 


East Stroudsburg Normal School. 
Custer, formerly superintendent 
schools of Lodi, Calif., has resigned to 
all of his time to private business interests. 


Mr. Custer is succeeded by Mr. Jesse R. Over- 
turf, formerly at College City and Mountain 
View, Neb. 

Mr. J. W. Ramsey of Helena, Ark., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Fort Smith. 
Mr. Ramsey holds degrees from Ouachita Col- 
lege and from George Peabody College. 

Dr. George C. Kyte, who has been school 
principal in Berkeley, Calif., during the past 
five years, has accepted a position on the facul- 


ty of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. Kyte recently completed the course for a 
doctor’s degree at the University of California. 
Dr. Kyte is succeeded in the University elemen- 
tary school and in his other positions by Mr. 
A. J. Hamilton, principal of the Washington 


Ss hool, 


Berkeley. 


Mr. Byron J. Rock has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Ripon, Wis., to succeed 
Mr. L. P. Goodrich, who goes to Fond du Lac. 

Mr. A. L. Simon, formerly superintendent 
of schools at DePere, Wis., has accepted a pro- 
fessorship at Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

Mr. L. P. Goodrich of Ripon, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Fond du 


Lac, to succeed R. W. Fairchild, who goes to 
Elgin, II. 
Mr. C. C. Hitchcock has been elected super- 


intendent of schools at Bridgeton, N. J. 

Mr. J. E. Lunn has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Nashwauk, Minn. 

Mr. F. E. Honnold of Galion, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Orrville. 

Mr. T. H. Cobb of Champaign, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mt. Car- 
mel. 

Supt. J. W. Sexton of Lansing, 
returned from Harvard University where he 
completed a course in school administration. 

Mr. E. D. Bates of Crooksville, O., has ac- 
cepted a position at Akron. 

Mr. R. K. Bedgood, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Lafayette, Ind., died on Au- 
gust 16th, at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, following 
a three months’ illness of anemia. 

Mr. Charles C. Wilson of Easton, Pa., 
been elected to head the schools of Jersey 


Mich., has 


has 
City, 


N. J. Mr. Wilson succeeds the late James J. 
Hopkins. 

Mr. Ward N. Black has been reelected 
superintendent of the Georgetown township 
high school for the year 1923-24 at an increased 


salary. 

Supt. R. C. Clark has been 
seventh consecutive term at Seymour, Conn. 

Supt. D. R. Murphy of Anniston, Ala., has 
been reelected for his twenty-third consecutive 
term. 

Mr. Ernest Iler of Macomb. III., 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Grove, at a salavy of $500 per month. 

Supt. S. E. Weber of Charleston, W. Va., 
has been unanimously reelected and his salary 
increased to $6,500. In addition to the duties 
of superintendent of schools, Mr. Weber during 
the past two summers, has given courses in 


reelected for a 


has been 
Downers 
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school supervision and city school administra- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania summer 
session. 


Supt. F. 
upon the 


U. White of Galva, 
35th year of his service 


Ill., is entering 
as head of the 


school system and the fortieth year in the 
schools. 

Mr. F. C. Abbott of North Little Rock, 
Ark., has accepted the superintendency at Para- 


gould. Mr. Abbott is succeeded at North Little 
Kock by Mr. D. G. Armstrong, formerly of Du- 
back, La. 

Mr. Walter R. 
sistant 
Calif. 

Supt. H. E. Knarr of Des Plaines, 
been reelected at a salary of $3,600. 

Supt. S. S. Murphy of Mobile, Ala., is com- 
pleting his 33rd year of service in the schools, 
ten years as teacher and 23 as superintendent 
of schools. 

Mr. Frank G. Pickell succeeds Dr. Don C. 
Bliss as superintendent of the Montclair, N. J., 
schools. Mr. Pickell was formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools at Cleveland, O. 

Mr. Clyde P. Wells, supervising principal 
at Walton, N. Y., has assumed the superin- 
tendency at Batavia, N. Y. 

Superintendent Gwinn of San Francisco, 
Calif., proposes the pensioning of the teachers 
of that city. The Chronicle, a local newspaper 
proposes group insurance. 

W. M. Robinson succeeds Hazel M. Ott as 
inspector of consolidated and approved schools 
in Iowa. Miss Jessie Bradford succeeds Mrs. 
Lulu McFarland as superintendent of Warren 
County, Iowa. 

Kansas changes: Superintendent Frank L. 
Irwin was reelected at Halstead. A. L. Cross 
of Quenemo goes as superintendent to Lyndon. 
Superintendent Roy V. Green of Lyndon goes to 
Phillipsburg. C. F. Chambaugh succeeds Mrs. 
Flora Davis as superintendent of Morris County. 
J. W. Trusdale has begun his ninth term as 
superintendent at Oskaloosa. S. B. Mordy was 
reelected superintendent at Valley Falls. 

N. H. Ballard, Georgia’s new state superin- 
tendent, won his first distinction as superintend- 
ent of Brunswick and Glynn counties in that 
state. 


Hepner has been elected as- 
superintendent of schools at Fresno, 


Ill., has 
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NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS. 


—Mr. James L. White has been reelected 
president of the township high school board at 
Georgetown, Ill. Mr. R. A. Thornton has been 
elected as secretary of the board. 

—Mr. R. P. Dean has been appointed purchas- 
ing agent of the school board at Rockford, II1., 
succeeding C. L. Bailey, who becomes head of 
the commercial department of the high school. 
Mr. Bailey succeeds John T. Haight, who has 
been appointed in charge of the band and music 
department of the public schools. 

—Mr. Daniel H. Barr has been elected super- 
intendent of school buildings at Harrisburg, Pa. 
Mr. Barr succeeds Christian Nauss. 

-Big Rapids, Mich. Mrs. F. E. Hood has 
been elected president of the board. Mr. Gor- 
don Darrah has been reelected secretary. 

—Prescott, Ariz. The present board of 
trustees consists of the following members: 
Dr. John W. Flinn, president. who has been a 
member seven years; Mr. M. B. Hazeltine, clerk, 
who has been a member for sixteen years 
(banker) Mr. Howard Cornick, who has been 
on the board for two years (attorney). These 
men are all of the highest type of business and 
professional men, who have the interests of the 
schools at heart and who give freely of their 
time and attention to necessary work. More- 
over, they understand the functions of a board 
of trustees and leave the executive work largely 
to the superintendent and the business man- 
ager. 

—New Brunswick, N. J. Dr. A. L. Smith, for 
twelve years president of the board of educa- 
tion, has resigned after a service of twenty 
vears on the board. Dr. Smith is succeeded by 
Mr. Solomon Slonim. 


American 


Executive Office, 
Saginaw, Mich. 





AUTOMATIC 


Thrift System for Schools 


The Automatic Receiving Teller Thrift System 
for years has given perfect satisfaction in hundreds 
It is absolutely automatic. 
books to keep, no funds to handle, no stamps to sell, 
It issues direct to the saver- 
depositor numbered stamp-receipts for all coins de- 
posited. The children are taught actual banking by 
personal contact with a regular bank outside of 
school hours through the Automatic thrift system. 


Include Thrift in your curriculum, encourage 
regularly its practice, but let the Automatic Receiv- 
ing Teller Thrift System apply the principles of sav- 
ing and banking. A complete thrift course without 
worry, expense or detail, but Automatically success- 
ful because it is accurate and practical. 


of schools. 


no reports to make. 


Machine and system installed at absolutely no ex- 
pense to the school department. 
thrift 
furnishing the theme for the thrift lesson. 


Service provides a new 


Send a post card today and ask for 
New Manual of Operation free. 


Banking Machine Corporation 


404 Wrigley Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 


62 Cedar St., 
New York, N. Y. 


At the June election of the Marshfield, Ore., 
school board, Mr. R. H. Corey was reelected to 
the board. Mrs. Edna Going was elected as a 
new member. 

Mr. B. C. Bain has been elected secretary 
of the board of school. commissioners of Mobile 
City and County, Alabama. Mr. W. P. David- 
son has been elected business assistant to the 
superintendent of schools. 

P. P. Claxton, former United States Com- 
missioner of Education has accepted the super- 
intendency of Tulsa, Okla., schools at a salary 
of $13,800 per year. 

—Dr. John L. Tildsley was permanently ap- 
pointed district superintendent by the New York 
City board of education. 

—Frank A. Jensen was chosen superintendent 
at Rockford, Ill. He comes from Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., where he served eight years as 
superintendent. The Rockford Star says: “If 
he goes ahead and does his duty by the schools 
and lets the politicians grind their axes else- 
where, he will have the honest support of an 
overwhelming majority of Rockford people who 
are anxious to see the schools prosper in peace.” 


Oe 
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COST OF EDUCATION NOT AT BREAKING 
POINT. 
Editor, School Board Journal: 

I have just read your editorial in the July 
number on “The Undercurrent against the High 
Cost of Education,” and its condemnation of the 
practice of making comparisons between the 
cost of education and the cost of cosmetics, etc. 
As one who has frequently used the comparison, 
permit me to say that it has not been at all 
for the purpose of “harping on the extrava- 
gances of the other fellow” in order to defend 
the extravagances of education. Rather the 
real point of the comparison is to counter the 
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foolish argument advanced by Dr. Pritchett and 
others that education is costing far beyond the 
ability of the American people to stand. So 
long as the American 














people are willing to 
spend four billions ‘on these little trifles like 
smokes and cosmetics” they should not com- 


plain merely at the size of the burden of school 
costs. 

Of course, as you point out, nothing justifies 
extravagance, in school or in other costs. And 
it is undoubtedly true that the more the Ameri- 
can people are willing to spend upon their 
schools, the more we schoolmen are obligated to 
see that the money is wisely used. I agree 
with you that “no one placed in a commanding 
position and informed on the subject, has 
deemed it expedient to go on the defensive in a 
cause that needs no defense.”’ Much ink and 
time have, however, been spent in trying to 
prove to the American people that there are 
easy explanations for the increased cost of edu- 
cation, and that when reduced to “pre-war” dol- 
lars the real cost of education is not greater. 
For myself I believe this an unwise policy. 
Education does cost more, because the type of 
education desired by the American people now 
for their children is more costly than that of 
only a few years ago. This, it seems to me, is 
a point that should receive much stress. 

But another point that we should stress is 
one that you emphasized in your series of 
articles on the tax problem. This is that the 
burden of costs of education appears heavy be- 
cause it has been carried too much and too 
long on the same shoulder. We need to urge 
not a lightening but a shifting of the burden. 
What the American people desire for their chil- 
dren in the way of schooling makes impossible 
any hope of reducing school costs; and better 
administration should bring about economy 
through wiser rather than through decreased 
expenditures. The remedy for the sore shoul- 
der is the shifting of the burden or a part of 
it. Schoolmen could well spend their time in 
urging this point. The amount spent freely up- 
on luxuries lends support to the argument that 
the cost of education is as yet far from strain- 
ing the people to the breaking point. 


(Signed) Isaac Doughton, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 
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Cass Technical High School 
Model of Modern Develop- 











ment in Vocational Training 


PLANS 


You May Have a 
Copy of This 
Valuable Book 


PLANS is the title 
of an unusually valu- 
able and authentic 
book on the planning 
and equipping of Do- 
mestic Science Class- 
rooms. It is without 
doubt the most prac- 
tical work of its kind 
ever published and 
will be sent to any- 
one interested. It’s 
free 


For the Asking 














The Cass Technical High School of 
Detroit represents perhaps the most 
perfectly planned and equipped institu- 
tion-in the country given over to voca- 
tional education. A notable feature of 
the institution is a completely equipped 
school for chefs, in which the A-B Gas 
Range occupies a distinctive place. 


Because of its remarkable adaptability 
to the needs peculiar to Domestic Sci- 
ence Classroom work, the A-B Range 
is finding quick recognition and accep- 
tance among the newest and leading 
schools of the country, for it possesses 
individual and exclusive features in- 
valuable for classroom work—guaran- 
teed rust-proof ovens, removable oven 
linings, to facilitate cleaning, clear 
glass oven door, oven light, convenient- 
ly low cooking top, individual and 
removable grids, etc. 


Whatever the needs, there’s an A-B to 
exactly fill requirements. 


A-B STOVE COMPANY 





Battle Creek, Michigan 
USE THIS COUPON 

A-B Stove Company 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

Send me a copy of PLANS with the understanding that 
it involves no cost or obligation of any kind. 
EMER ik Sat 5 5c ames ee Cis he AGES CRE WT REO SW EG TRE 
Mail Address..... 


























VAN EQUIPMENT 


For the Preparation and Serving of Food 


POSITIVELY UNSURPASSED 


The article shown above, clipped from the August 
4th National Hotel Reporter, is but one of the 
many endorsements as to the “positively unsur- 
passed” quality of our Kitchen and Dining Room 
Equipment. 


For over fifty years our equipment has been in 
demand because it provides and maintains the 
highest efficiency in the preparation and serving 
of food. 


Our engineers and food service experts are always 
at your disposal to co-operate with you on any 
problem of installation you have. 


Nothing too large or too small for Van to handle. 


Yhe John Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


—Ew=S=E Cincinnatirs 








Chicago Detroit 
Cleveland 


Omaha New Orleans 
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Convenient Size 
Improved Measuring Rod 
Ounce Graduations 
Agate Beam Bearings 
Red Bronze Beams 


Patented Lever Construction 








Baked Enamel Finish, Nickel Plated Fittings 
Scale Level, Weight Table, Direction Plate 


for 


schools. 


Designed, Built and Guaranteed by 


CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


2124-2126 West Twenty-first Place 
CHICAGO 


The Standard Scale 


The weighing and measuring of school children has gradu- 
ally developed definite scale requirements which the present 
day buyer cannot overlook. 
Continental scale engineers, working in collaboration with 
child health authorities, have anticipated these requirements, 
now built exclusively into 


CONTINENTAL 
School Scales 


The mechanical and quality features listed under the illus- 
tration are indispensable to the efficiency of scale service in 


Whether you are contemplating one or more scales for your 
institution, insist upon the Continental,—the scales designed 
exclusively for school needs. If your dealer does not carry 
them, drop us a line for detailed description and prices. 


“We Weigh the World on Quality Scales” 


Schools 


ILLINOIS 














THE TEACHER TALKS BACK. 

An English inspector (superintendent) of 
schools has published recently in the Teachers’ 
World of London a series of confessions in 
which he rather pointedly classifies teachers ac- 
cording to their preparation, personality, effi- 
ciency and general attitude toward teaching. 
The teacher’s statements aroused considerable 
interest because of its truthful characterization 
and led an interesting teacher to talk back in 
the following language: 

Just lately I have been forcibly reminded that 
a cat may look at a king, for His Majesty’s in- 
spectors have been looking at—and down 
upon—us poor mortals, we petty men and wo- 
men. One of them has been telling the world 
what he saw from those superior heights. And 
[I have dared to look up at the kings! I find 
inspectors, like teachers, can easily be classified. 

Here is Type No. 1. It is a pleasure to ob- 
serve him as he turns to the class. They listen 
to his quiet, gentle tones with interest. His 
sympathy is self-evident, and soon the children 
are eagerly responsive, their shining eyes mute 
witness of his power to discover their best. 
Their tongues are certainly not mute, and the 
shyest of them ventures a suggestion while the 
really dull ones wear, for the moment, a look 
of self-approbation pleasant to behold. How 
grateful we are for the morsels of outside hu- 
mour in place of the home-made variety we 
keep for daily consumption! We feel we have 
found a friend who knows how thorny the paths 
are for little feet, and we say good-bye with 
real regret. His presence has been that most 
necessary, and yet most rare of all things in 2 
teacher’s existence—an inspiration. I thought 
of calling him the Perfect Gentleman, but he °s 


something bigger still. I suspect him of being 
a member of the Society of Encouragers. 

Then there is the Bear. He is Clever ap- 
pallingly so. Doubtless the great ones of our 
profession tremble at his approach, but Miss 
Ten-Year-Old isn’t used to so lofty a being, and 
his scornful attitude is wasted on her, though 
she may be a little frightened when the Bear 
growls. He might as well be inarticulate, for 
no one is much the wiser as to what he has 
said. However, we are in no doubt as to one 
thing—all is not well with us. We have left 
undone those things we ought to have done, and 
done those things we ought not to have done, 
and there is certainly no health in us. We heave 
a sigh of relief as the door closes upon him, 
and one of us pauses a moment to wonder how 
it comes about that the depth and profundity 
of his learning has never included the psychol- 
ogy of the human being in its immature stages. 

My last specimen I shall call the Cock Spar- 
row. He enters the room breezily, and appro- 
priates the only chair. He proceeds to be 
brightly inquisitive about ten million and one 
things. There is no limit to his queries, and no 
limit to the things he would like done. It seems 
a pity that we don’t reside on the premises, and 
dispense with intervals for sleep. Life in a 
classroom is generally a_ sufficiently concen- 
trated business, but if this gentleman were the 
sole arbiter of our destinies our days would 
be hectic indeed. 

And when the visits are over, and the last 
train is caught, what then? We are left to 
sort out the constructive from the destructive 
criticism, the essentials from the quibbles, the 
helpful suggestions from the fads that will pass 
with the particular faddists. I have one acid 
test for inspectors. Did they HELP? 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Seattle, Wash. The school district has 
assigned three teachers to teaching service at 
the Orthopedic Hospital. Under an arrange- 
ment, the district furnishes the time of two 
teachers and the hospital makes a gift of the 
salarv of one teacher to the district. 

In a recent report on ”Training for Library 
Service.” the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has pointed to a neglected branch of profes- 
sional education. As a result of a study of 


fifteen professional library schools in the 
United States, the author of the report, Dr. C. 
C. Williamson, comes to the conclusion that the 
library schools of the country are not keeping 
pace with the needs of the libraries for trained 
service, a situation due largely to the inade- 
quate financial! support the library schools re- 
ceive, 

The report points to the fact that in 1921, 
only four schools had budgets of more than 
$10,000. Because of their inability to pay large 
salaries for well-trained and experienced mem- 
bers of the profession, it has been difficult to 
keep the standards of instruction on a par with 
those of other schools. 

Discussing the problem of increasing the 
number of students in training, the fact is 
brought out that when the study was made the 
enrollment of the existing schools represented 
only sixty per cent of the physical capacity. 
More men and women of first-class ability and 
qualities of intellectual and community leader- 
ship are needed in the profession but salaries 
are too low at present to offer a satisfactory 
career. 

New York, N. Y. The board of examiners 
of the school board has adopted new require- 
ments for eligibility to teach vocational sub- 
jects in the elementary schools of the metrop- 
olis. The minimum requirements are five years 
of satisfactory experience in a vocation or 
trade, together with two years of experience in 
teaching the vocational or trade subject, and a 
general education satisfactory to the board. 

It is also required that the applicant produce 
evidence that he or she has completed a course 
in the principles and methods of teaching the 
vocation or trade. The completion of the two- 
year course of the state normal and training 
school for the training of teachers for indus- 
trial schools may be accepted in lieu of the re- 
quired two years of experience in teaching. 
Experience in teaching apprentices may also be 
considered toward meeting the requirement of 
teaching experience. 

Lynn, Mass. The school board has ap 
proved a recommendation of the mayor that 
teachers and other school employees be pro- 
hibited from accepting employment in establish- 
ments where labor trouble exists. A contro- 
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SQUIRTING, TAMPERING AND 
PILFERING PREVENTED 














USE 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


“VERTICO SLANT” 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Several years ago 


drinking heads. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


The No. 


give satisfaction. 
Fountains are absolutely 





No. C-143 


an epidemic 
Wisconsin was traced directly 
With the RUNDLE-SPENCE “VERTICO- 
SLANT” DRINKING FOUNTAINS, 
and C-143, as standard equipment for all schools, 
absolutely eliminate all possibility of contamination. The 
“VERTICO-SLANT” 
FOUNTAINS have no exposed head or hood with which the 
mouth can come in contact, 
diseased infecting the healthy. 

C-92 and C-143 drinking fountains have been 
adopted by many schools throughout the United States, and 
Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” 
germ-proof — correct in design 
durable in construction, plus economical in cost. 
made in variety of designs to meet every requirement. 


at the University of 
to fountains with exposed 


No. C-92 Wall Fixture 
you will 
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consequently no chance of the 


Drinking 





They are 


Write for illustrated catalog giving 


complete 


details and description. 


No. C-92 





FOR 


SERVICE 
SANITATION 
SATISFACTION 








RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


63 FOURTH STREET 


versy had arisen over the fact that school teach- 
ers had accepted employment at a local tele- 
phone exchange during the operators’ strike. 

—Liberty, Mo. Married teachers are barred 
from teaching under a new rule of the board. 
Teachers are required to sign a statement that 
they will not marry within the school year. 

-The second ward school at Louisville, Ky., 
has been named the Margaret Merker School, 
in honor of a teacher who devoted almost a life- 
time to the teaching of art in the schools. Miss 
Merker who died in 1916, at the age of 79, was 
a pioneer in nearly every movement for beauti- 
fying the city. She taught for many years in 
the grade schools and in the girls’ high school 
and was identified with local art associations. 
She was an honorary member of the Handi- 
craft Guild. 

—Mrs. Ruth Boyer Garrett of Denver, Colo., 
has begun suit against the Eaton school board of 
Eaton, to determine the right of a school teach- 
er to marry without the loss of her position. 
Mrs. Garrett, in her complaint, asks $1,100 in 
damages and interest for the entire time during 
which her salary has remained unpaid. Mrs. 
Garrett signed a contract to teach in August, 
1922, and during the same month was married. 
When she presented herself at the school she 
was told the position was not hers. Due to the 
lateness of the season, she was aaable to obtain 
another school that year. 

TEACHER’S SALARIES. 
Lamar Salary Schedule. 

The school board of Lamar, Colorado, has 
adopted a salary schedule comprising four 
groupings. Group A includes teachers with two 
years of college training in normal, college or 
university beyond a four-year high _ school 
course. Group B includes those with three 
vears of college training, Group C, those with 
four years or more of college training. who 
teach in grades one to six inclusive, and Group 
D, those with four or more years of college 
training, who teach in the junior or senior high 
school. The salaries in the several groups are 
as follows: 

Group A Salaries: 
ond year, $1,220: 
year, $1,300; 


$1,380. 


First year, $1.180; sec- 
third year, $1,260; fourth 
fifth year, $1,340; sixth year, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Group B Salaries: First year, $1,220; second 
year, $1,260; third year, $1,300; fourth year, 
$1,340; fifth year, $1,380; sixth year, $1,420. 

Group C Salaries: First year, $1,260; second 
year $1,300; third year, $1,340; fourth year, 
$1,380; fifth year, $1,420; sixth year, $1,460. 

Group D Salaries: First year, $1,500; second 
year, $1,550; third year, $1,600; fourth year, 
$1,650; fifth year, $1,700; sixth year, $1,750. 

Grade principals will receive in addition to 
regular salary according to the classification 
above, $12.50 for each room under their super- 
vision per year. 

No teacher with less than four years of col- 
lege training will be employed in junior or 
senior high school, and no teacher with less 
than two years of college training will be em- 
ployed in grades one to six inclusive. 

Teachers must have one year of proven suc- 
cessful experience before they may teach in 
Lamar. Two years of experience outside the 
city is equivalent to one year’s experience in 
Lamar schools, up to and accounting for four 
years, provided that that experience has been 
gained since the applicant entered her partic- 
ular class, and that her work has been satisfac- 
tory. 

Teachers are required to attend summer 
school whenever their work is not superior in 
the judgment of the administrative officials, but 
no salary increase will be awarded for summer 
school attendance. 

The State Education Department of Illinois 
has recently made a study of salaries of teach- 
ers with percentages of increase or decrease, 
in 72 counties of the state for the years 1921-22 
and 1922-23. The study gives the average sal- 
aries of men teachers, of women teachers, of 
all teachers, for the years indicated, and also 
the percentage of increase or decrease in the 
average salaries of men, of women and of all 
teachers. 

The report shows that in the 72 counties re- 
porting, the average salaries of men teachers 
have increased in 33 counties and decreased in 
389 counties; the average salaries of women 
teachers have increased in 32 counties and de- 
creased in forty counties, and the average 
salaries of all teachers have increased in 38 
counties and decreased in 34 counties. 

















The largest percentage of increase in the 
men’s salaries amounted to 42 per cent and the 
largest decrease amounted to 30 per cent. The 
largest increase in the salaries of women 
amounted to 25 per cent and the largest de- 
crease was 36 per cent. The largest increase 
in the average salaries of all teachers in 
one county was 25% per cent and the largest 
decrease was 23 per cent. 

According to Mr. Arthur S. Somers, chair- 
man of the committee on finance and budgets 
of the New York City board of education, there 
is scant hope for a teachers’ salary increase 
next year. 

~Santa Barbara, Calif. The salaries of 
elementary school principals have been in- 
creased from $100 to $200 per month. 

-New York, N. Y. The school board will be 
compelled to revise the salary schedule for prin- 
cipals in elementary schools to comply with leg- 
islation secured by the principals’ association. 
Under the revised schedule, salaries must be 
graded according to size and type of school. 
The various types recommended are 6B grade 
schools, 8B grade schools and junior high and 
special schools. The different groups deter- 
mined by size are 18 to 29 classes; 30 to 49 
classes; 50 to 79 classes and eighty or more 
classes. The highest pay, $5,750, will be given 
for a junior high school with eighty or more 
classes. 

The first assistant teachers in high schools 
have presented a petition asking that promo- 
tions be made from the approved list than by 
choice of the principals in the individual schools. 
In the past the first assistants have been pro- 
moted regardless of any recognized system and 
promotion licenses have been limited to teach- 
ers in elementary schools. 

—Sacramento, Calif. The board has adopted 
a resolution evicting the payment of maximum 
salaries to teachers of proved experience. New 
teachers are not eligible to the same salary as 
experienced teachers. 

—Miss Lena M. Zipfel, was dismissed from 
the teaching staff of the New York City 
schools in June, 1916. She sued for salary to 
June 28, 1923, and was awarded the sum of 
$16,661.88. The court held that Miss Zipfel was 


dismissed without being given a fair hearing 
and upon charges which were not proven. 
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PIX~- ‘The Gold Standard 
ot Cafeteria Equipment 


The modern school of today, 
whether large or small, has its well 
equipped cafeteria. School Boards 
everywhere are awakening to the 
fact that to properly educate child- 
ren they first must overcome 
malnutrition. The School Cafe- 
teria is the best solution of the 
problem as it affords the children 
the opportunity to obtain hot 
nourishing lunches at a low cost. 


















































































LBERT PICK & COMPANY build 


Cafeteria Equipment with but one 

idea in view, namely, to build the 

finest that can be built. The direct 
result of this policy is shown in the high 
quality of everything that bears the “Pix” 
trademark. The pursuance of this ideal 
over a long period of years has established 
‘Pix’ Equipment as the real standard of 
the field, the measure by which all others 
are judged in terms of fine appearance, 
economy and lasting service. Those who 
have used it the longest are most enthusi- 
astic over the economy of long service 
that its high quality makes possible. It is 
this enviable reputation that Albert Pick 
& Company are carefully guarding by ever 
striving for the best of materials and the 
most modern of manufacturing methods. 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


This is one of the larger 

hools whose cafeteria was 

equipped complete by 

Albert Pick & ¢ y. 

} / Send for our & rl 


ym pa 
i ch 
Cafeteria Book Y98. 
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SAGINAW, MICH. 
Cowles and Mutschiller, Architects 



































A Typical Sani Institutional Installation 


Stands The Test 


of Time 


HAT’S the class of equipment you need — not 

wooden or steel constructions that require constant 

replacing and refinishing and cannot be cailed per- 
manent, durable or necessary. 


The table tops and other products shown in the above 
installation are made of White Sani Onyx, easily 
cleaned and as hard as polished glass. No table cloth is 
needed on this beautiful surface, thus eliminating a big 
part of laundry expense. Sani Onyx may also be pur- 
chased in Nubian Black or Turquoise Blue. 


All exposed metal parts of the table bases are made of 
Sani Metal Porcelain Enamel which resists deteri- 
orating effects of wet brooms and mops. This material is 
made in white, oak or mahogany finish. 


S 
For walls, ceilings and wainscoting use Sani Onyx (far 


superior to marble or tile.) It is more sanitary, perma- 
nent and will not discolor. 


Write for Full Information 


Write for full information to your local supply house or 
this office and we shall be pleased to forward catalogs 
showing other types of tables and counters as well as 
chairs and other Sani Products; also furnishing draw- 
ings or plans for a complete installation. 


- 
Sant Products ©. 
480 Sani Building North Chicago, IIl. 


Selling Organization for Marietta Mfg.Co. and Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
Canadian Factory: Sani Products Co., Ltd. 284 St. Helens Ave. Toronto, Can. 














Look for this 
‘Raised Rim’ 
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BURNERS and APPLIANCES 
YOU CAN BE THE JUDGE OF 
TIRRILL SUPERIORITY. 
We will be glad to send to instructors Wig 
on approval any of our Burners and 
Stove Appliances so that they may be 
teste’ by actual use. 





Many high school teach- 
ers prefer Tirrill ap- 
paratus because every 
always. gives 
100° service. Our full 
guarantee is behind all 
products, which will 
give best results with 
either natural or arti 
ficial gas. Write for 
our descriptive litera- 
ture and give your gas 
requirements for free Tirrill Domestic Science 


estimate. Saruee ee SOD, print 
¢ (with stand) 


Make Your Own Gas 


For communities without city gas, the Tirrill “Equalizing” Gas 
Machine will meet every requirement. Tirrill gas will serve for 
cooking, heating, lighting, domestic science, and laboratory work. 


piece 





The Tirrill Gas Equalizing economical. Thousands of 
Machine is approved by educational institutions 
the National Board of make their own gas with 
iat Slain weil Ee our machines and constant 
2c FEAT < : reorders are conclusive 
ABSOLUTELY safe, de evidence of the satisfac- 
pendable, efficient and tion they give. 
Your inquiry to the address below will be given 
immediate attention. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 




















| ~ Name 

















Community High School, Downs, Illinois, A. L. PILLSBURY, Architect, Bloomington, IUinow 


Your Ideas of a 
School Water System Realized 


Leader Water Systems are built to give constant dependable service, not 
to require repeated attention. The oil cased pump is for continued heavy 
duty—sturdy—simple—free from mechanical liability. 


The unit shown is one that has proved itself by the test of time in big 
country estates, country clubs and isolated properties everywhere. 


Leader engineers who specialize on this class of work will be glad to 
co-operate with architects and consulting engineers to suit your par- 
ticular requirements. 

Every Leader Water System has twenty years’ experience back of it; 
and is backed by twenty years’ reputation for keeping faith. The Leader 
guarantee is “you must be satisfied.” Could any proposition be fairer? 
Note to Architects and Engineers: We will gladly send a complimentary copy of 


Leader “Pumping Engineer” to architects and engineers who send request on 
their stationery. 


Leader Tanks and Equipment for Water, Air and Oil 
Experienced Water Supply Men Wanted 


LEADER-TRAHERN C)., Decatur, Wllinois 


New Yorl Plants: Decatur and Rockford 


Gentlemen; Kindly send me catalog and full information on Leader Water Systems 
i for Schools and Isolated Properties 


Address 


Chicago 


A. S. B. .« 
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International School Busses 


for Safe, Low-Cost Passenger Transportation 


It is an outstanding fact that in the localities 
where the consolidated school idea has pro- 
gressed farthest there are the most Interna- 
tional School Busses in use. 
Internationals stand the test of close scrutiny 
before purchase, and hard, continuous service 
Also, the line is complete. 


in daily use. 


shown below is a very popular model. 


















This is because 
beatable. 


The bus 
It is 





rigidly built, with airplane plywood panels that 
are light and strong. This bus can be furnished 
in cross-seat or side-seat style. 
economical transportation, this model is un- 


For dependable, 


Large-capacity chassis can be furnished com- 
plete with bodies up to 35-40 passenger sizes. 
For schools desiring deluxe equipment, the 
International Speed Sedan (12-15 
passenger capacity) furnishes the 
utmost in luxurious transportation. 

The regular International Mo- 
tor Truck dealer will give you de- 


tails as to price, equip- 
ment, and design of all 
International School 
Busses. Or write to 
the address below for 
complete information 
if you prefer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
606 S$. Michigan Ave. 


Incorporated CHICAGO, ILL. 




















A SURVEY OF THYROID ENLARGEMENT 
AMONG THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 
OF GRAND RAPIDS. 

Torrance Reed, M. D., and H. T. Clay, M. D., 
Department of Public Health, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Because of the recent work in the prevention 
of goitre by Marine and Kimball, there has been 
increased interest in this phase of preventive 
medicine, especially among those interested in 
public health. The striking results obtained by 
Kimball’ in the prevention of simple goitre 
among the school children of Ohio are now well 
known. Previous to the institution of this pre- 
ventive work, a survey among the girls in 
Akron, Ohio, showed a goitre incidence of 56 
per cent. In the Zurich, Switzerland, district, 
Klinger® found an incidence of 85 to 95 per cent. 

Michigan lies in a well known goitre district, 
and in view of the suspected prevalence of goi- 
tre, it was decided by the health officer of Grand 
Rapids, Dr. C. S. Slemons, that a survey should 
be made of the school children for the purpose 
of determining the incidence of goitre in Grand 
Rapids. This survey included all the school 
children of Grand Rapids from the kindergarten 
through the high schools, including private, 
parochial, and public schools. To the best of 
our knowledge no survey has been made pre- 
viously as complete as this, which included both 
boys and girls. Kimball’s survey was confined 
to the girls. 

Standard Adopted Comparable With That Used 
in Ohio. 

Dr. Kimball was interested in this matter, 
and came to Grand Rapids where he delivered 
several public lectures on the subject of goitre 

The Prevention of Simple Goiter in Man—David 
—* and O. P. Kimball. Jour. A. M. A., Oct. 1, 

‘Prophylaxis of Endemic Goiter—R. Klinger-Schwei 


zerische, Medizinische, Wochenschrift, Basel, Jan. 6 
1921 
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and its prevention. Dr. Kimball and the ex- 
aminers jointly examined a large number of 
girls in one of the high schools in order that a 
standard for comparison might be established 
and the work made comparable with that done 
in Ohio. 

With this preliminary work the survey was 
begun. The two examiners jointly examined 
one school in order that their classification 
should be as nearly alike as possible. Follow- 
ing this the schools were divided so that each 
man examined approximately one-half of the 
total number. 

A classification was adopted to facilitate the 
work. This consisted in calling the normal thy- 
roid No. 1. the slightly enlarged thyroid No. 2, 
those greatly enlarged No. 3, and those thought 
to be adenomas were called No. 5. 

The Examination Procedure. 

Each child was given a small card upon which 
he wrote his name, age, grade, and sex. They 
then formed a line, and passed by the physician, 
who repeated the number of the classification, 
whichever he judged it to be, to the nurse, who 
wrote this number upon the card. In this way 
it was possible to examine a large number of 
children without an appreciable interruption of 
the school routine. 

With the child facing a good light the thyroid 
area was inspected and then palpated. Those 
children who showed no enlargement of the 
gland on inspection or palpation and through 
whose thyroid one could palpate the tracheal 
rings, were called normal. The others were 
classified according to the size of the thyroid as 
we had agreed; viz., No. 2, No. 3, No. 5 in pro- 
portion to the enlargement and type. 

An additional test was frequently applied; 
that is, palpation of the gland while in the act 
of swallowing. Many slight enlargements were 
demonstrable in this way. Many cases, in 
which there might be doubt of the presence of 
a slight enlargement, were classified as normal 
rather than slightly enlarged, we believing that 
it was more desirable in a survey of this sort 
to incline to the normal in cases of doubt. 

The Results of the Examination. 

There were 26,215 boys and girls examined: 
of this number 30 per cent had enlargement of 
the thyroid gland. Of this group, 32 per cent 
were boys while 67 per cent were girls, showing 


that enlargement of the thyroid gland is ap- 
proximately twice as prevalent among girls as 
boys. Numerically there were 12,631 boys ex- 
amined and 13,584 girls. Of this number, 7,839 
children had enlargement of the thyroid gland; 
2,603 were boys and 5,236 were girls. Among 
the high schools the percentage of enlargement 
of the thyroid were found to be uniformly high 
as will be seen by the following figures: Union 
high school, 52 per cent; Central high school, 
18 per cent; South high school, 44 per cent; 
Christian high school, 60 per cent; Catholic high 
school, 39 per cent. These figures include both 
boys and girls. 

The following table shows the incidence of 
enlargement of the thyroid gland among boys 
and girls under and over 10 years of age 
respectfully: 


Total Total 
Enlarge- Ex- 
Under 10 Over10 ment amined 
Geer rrae 1,938 2,561 12,631 
errr 1,073 1,205 5,278 13,584 


Thus by referring to the table, it will be seen 
that there are in total approximately twice as 
many enlargements of the thyroid among girls 
as boys; above 10 years the ratio is about two 
and one-half times as many; under 10, there are 
less than twice as many among girls as com- 
pared with boys. The changes occasioned at 
puberty among girls are perhaps accountable in 
part for this greater incidence. 

No exophthalmic goitres were observed dur- 
ing the course of the survey. In order to show 
the incidence of enlargement of the thyroid at 
the various ages among grammar school chil- 
dren, the accompanying graph was made. 

The curve of the graph shows a gradual and 
steady increase in the incidence of enlargement 
of the thyroid from the age of 5 to 15, the 
greatest incidence occurring at 15. The curve 
shows the same gradual increase among both 
boys and girls. 

Prevention of Goitre Undertaken. 

In view of the prevalence of enlargement of 
the thyroid, the health department of the city 
of Grand Rapids, with the consent and approval 
of the Kent County Medical Society, has under- 
taken the prevention of goitre among the school 
children. This consists in the giving of ten 
milligrams of iodine weekly for forty weeks 
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ELECTROZONE VENTILATION 























Saint Louis, 











Write for bulletin V 9. 


The Air Conditioning & Engineering Company 


2914 S. Jefferson Avenue 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Makes One Load of Coal 
Do the Work of Two 


Electrozone Ventilation literally makes one load of 
coal do the work of two. 
Electrozone Ventilation cut the coal 
consumption from 377 tons to 172 tons per year. The 
fullest recirculation is made possible with the Electro- 
zone air conditioning apparatus; freedom from odors 
and deleterious matter is assured. 


Electrozone Ventilation (ozonization and recircula- 
tion) can be applied to new and old buildings alike. 
You can start saving coal at once. 


At the O’Fallon School in 




















throughout the school year. No child has been 

given treatment without the written consent of 

its parents. The iodine is given by the school 

nurse in the form of a chocolate confection 

made by one of the large pharmaceutical houses. 
Summary. 

1. The general prevalence of enlargement of 
the thyroid gland among the school children of 
Grand Rapids was not appreciated. Upon ex- 
amination, thirty per cent of the children were 
found to have enlargement of the thyroid gland. 

2. The prevalence of thyroid enlargement 
among boys is much greater than is generally 
supposed. 

3. There is a gradual increase in the number 
of enlargements from five to fifteen years, the 
largest number being found at fifteen years. 

4. Enlargement of the thyroid gland is twice 
as common among girls as among boys in Grand 
Rapids. 

5. The incidence of thyroid enlargement 
among the girls as compared with the boys is 
greater over ten years of age than it is below 
that age. 

Conclusion. 


The health department of Grand Rapids feels 
that goitre prevention is a public health meas- 
ure; that as being of interest to the general pub- 
lic health, it can therefore best be taken care of 
by public health officials through the organiza- 
tion of public school nurses and physicians. The 
Kent County Medical Society shares and ap- 
proves this view. Consequently, the school chil- 
dren of Grand Rapids are at present being given 
tablets containing iodine with these preventive 
measures in view. 

There has been a general and widespread in- 
terest in this campaign to prevent goitre. Par- 
ents have shown a greater interest in the at- 
tempt to prevent enlargement of the thyroid 
gland than in any of numerous other health ac- 
tivities. 

We have found that enlargement of the thy- 
roid is twice as prevalent among girls as com- 
pared with boys, but it should be stated that the 
moderate and the marked enlargements are 
probably in about the ratio of six or eight to 
one as compared with boys. The slight enlarge- 
ments, which were so common among boys as to 


bring their total incidence to approximately 50 
per cent that of the girls, are the enlargements 
generally overlooked. We believe that this fail- 
ure to discover the slight thyroid enlargement 
among the boys is the reason for the prevailing 
erroneous opinion that simple goitre is about 
eight times as prevalent .among females as 
among males. 
HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

-A nation-wide survey of eyesight condi- 
tions in American education and industry has 
been undertaken by the Eyesight Conservation 
Council of America. 

The purpose of the survey is to disclose the 
relation between defective vision and the effi- 
ciency of the nation’s millions of workers. As 
to education, it is proposed that steps be taken 
by the schools to measure the extent of poor 
eyesight and to make effective preventive pro- 
vision. 

The conservation council’s program which is 
a part of the research program, seeks to reveal 
the effect of incorrect vision upon production. 
The material is to be obtained from a question- 
naire designed to show increase in individual 
performance, decrease in accidents, increase in 
production and decrease in spoilage. The ques- 
tionaire has been distributed in the industrial 
and commercial establishments located in the 
principal cities of the country. 

In connection with its program, the council 
is conducting a movement for the conservation 
of vision in the schools of the country. Statis- 
tics covering a number of years indicate that 
nine out of ten persons over 21 have imperfect 
sight. An examination of several thousand 
school children in one of the large cities revealed 
that 66 per cent of them had defective vision. 
Proper lighting will go far toward the elimina- 
tion of these evils since glare is considered a 
prolific source of poor eyesight. Retardation of 
pupils is due in some measure to unfavorable 
vision. 

The conservation council is one of the organi- 
zations represented on a_ special committee 


concerned with the preparation of a lighting 
The code is be- 
En7vineering 


code for the nation’s schools. 


ing framed by the Amer'can 





Standards Committee with the cooperation of 
the American Institute of Architects and the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 

—Dr. J. M. Furstman, director of hygiene at 
Peoria, Ill., has resigned to accept a similar 
position in the schools of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dr. Furstman was considered especially efficient 
in school health work. 

—Dental work among the Peoria school chil- 
dren was demonstrated at the recent annual 
convention of the National Dental Association 
held at Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. C. C. Smith, 
dentist of the Peoria schools, demonstrated the 
work performed among the school children. 
The work of Dr. Smith has attracted nation- 
wide attention and frequent inquiries regarding 
the school dental work are received by the 
school board. 


—The commissioner of health of Baltimore, 
Md., has established additional diphtheria 
clinics for the testing of all school children. 


In all, seven clinic centers have been opened in 
churches, schools and other available places. 

—The American Child Health Association has 
announced the establishment of a_ $10,000 
scholarship fund, to be awarded to physicians 
now engaged in child health work, for study in 
medical centers, travel and observation of child 
hygiene work. The purpose of the appropria- 
tion is to meet the demand for more and better 
trained physicians in this field. 

—Under a new school inspection law, every 
school child within the jurisdiction of the city 
and county health departments of Ohio must be 
weighed and measured, and have the teeth, 
eyes, ears, nose, throat and heart examined. 

—The school boards throughout Pennsylvania 
have been notified by the state health authori- 
ties to enforce the vaccination laws. 


Death of Mr. Thomas. 


Richard Simms Thomas, a member of the 
firm of Ginn & Company, died July 8th, at the 
age of 57. Mr. Thomas was a native of Illinois, 
educated at Yale and Columbia, and engaged 
for a time in the legal profession. He was for 
many years associated with Ginn & Company 
and was regarded as a splendid character by 
all who were fortunate enough to come into con- 
tact with him. 
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Western Pennsylvania Schools 
Duriron Insured 


€ These Schools were designed by 


W. G. Eckles Company 
All are equipped with Duriron Acid-proof 


Drain Lines from their Laboratories 





Meadville High School en Leechburg High School 


ARCHITECTS 
New CASTLE. PA 


August 2, 1923. 





Duriron Co., Ince, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Attention: Mr. H. Re. Daniels. 


In reply to your letter of July 28th 
we wish to advise that we have been specifying 
"Duriron" drain lines for all of our high school 
laboratories. We are glad to state that this 
material seems to be giving complete satisfaction. 


Yours truly, 


W. G. ECKLES COMPANY 
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New Castle Junior High School 


Acid 


The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohio 
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Why Should Schoolhouse Steps and Main Entrances Be 
Equipped With Alundum Safety Tile or Treads? 


SAFETY 


They provide a slip-proof surface. 


ECONOMY 

The probabilities are that they will 
never need to be replaced as long as the 
building lasts. 

The safety and durable features result 
from the use of ALUNDUM aggregates 
ontaining a high percentage of Alundum 
abrasives 

Those familiar with the use of ALUN- 
dum abrasive in metal industries, in 
factories throughout the world, know it 
is a hard, tough, durable material that 
has been put to a harder test than any 
other material used in metal working. 
ALUNDUM gerinding wheels have a rep- 
utation throughout the world. The same 
manufacturing experience and skill are 
responsible for ALUNDUM SAFETY 
TILE and it is safe to assert that this 
floor material is practically non-wearing 
in contact with shoe leather. 

Every schoolhouse stairway and en- 
trance should be made safe by using 
ALUNDUM SAFETY TILE. The next 
sound argument for its use is economy. 
It is economical because of its non-wear 
ing properties, 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
53 Park Place 11 No. Jefferson St. 








Quatity - Service - PRice 


ESTIMATES AND QUOTATIONS 
SUBMITTED. 


We can not make all of the 
gymnasium and playground 
equipment, so we make only 


THE BEST 























CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 





Gymnasium Equipment Specialists 


























233 W. Congress St. 
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Fire Alarms and Signa! Systems. 


NORTH END SCHOOL EMPTIED IN $0 SECONDS. 


Jan. 27, 1915-700 pupil f the Cushn Primary Building 
including 50 little girls marched to the ect in p ord 
the building being emptied in 1 minute and a hal 
All the children were standing in lir in the street when Engine 
No. 3 arrived in response to an alarm from Box 1223.” 


This excellent showing in the face of a serious emer- 
gency was made possible by Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm 
and Signal Systems. 


For fifty years Holtzer-Cabot have been leaders in the 
manufacture and. development of Electrical Signaling 
Systems. 


loday, many of the country’s leading Architects specify 
Holtzer-Cabot Systems exclusively. 


The first cost is the last with Holtzer-Cabot equipment. 
Write for brochure “Signal Systems for Schools.” 


Our engineers are at the service of architects, 
engineers and their clients at all times. Just 
communicate with our nearest office. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Electrical Signaling Systems. 


Home Office and Factory: 125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices. 


Chicago, Ill., 6161-65 S. State St. Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg 
New York, N. Y., 101 Park Ave. Philadelphia, Pa., 807 Otis Bldg 


Baltimore, Md., 1104 Union Trust Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. 


Bldg. Atlanta, Ga., 1511 Healy Bldg 
Minneapolis, Minn., 627 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
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BERLOY LOCKERS IN SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL 





MEMPHIS, 





TENN. 


Plan your locker installation to utilize waste space 


Plan to place your lockers in the corridors, where 
they will be nearer the classrooms and exits. 
vert the locker room into a class room. 


An installation like that shown above does away 
with dismissal time confusion. 
for lockers is on the way out. 


Con- 
in any way. 


The logical place 


Don’t wait for a vacation period to install the 
lockers you need. A corridor installation of Berloy 
Lockers can be made without disturbing the routine 


Berloy engineers will help you plan the most eff- 
cient installation for your needs. 


Ask for cata- 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Boston 
San Francisco 


@) 


BERLCY 
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New York, N. Y. With an estimated en- 
rollment of 960,000 students, the schools of the 
metropolis opened with 200,000 on part-time. 
The housing situation, it is pointed out, is rela- 
tively unchanged from last year. The new 
schools provide for no more than the normal in- 
crease in students. 


Including eight new schools and two addi- 
tions occupied at the opening of the new term, 
the seating capacity of all schools is as follows: 
746,893 regular sittings, or seats available in 
schools; 33,222 emergency sittings in the form 
of stores, leased premises, annexes and the like. 
This is a total of 780,115 seats for elementary 
school pupils. To occupy these seats there is a 
registration of last year of 829,462, plus an in- 
crease of 10,000 estimated by school officials. 


In the high school there are 
seats, 20,320 seats in 


49,486 regular 
elementary schools used 
for high school purposes, and 3,770 outside 
seats, a total of 73,576. Nothing much has been 
done to relieve the high school situation, in fact, 


less than has been done in the elementary 
schools. From all sections stories came in of 
congested conditions. Five hundred to 1,500 


children stood patiently in line in front of the 
principals’ offices waiting to be registered. 

~The Wisconsin State Board of Health can- 
not condemn and close a school building. The 
board only has the power to declare it unfit for 
habitation. This is the ruling made by S. C. 
Siebold, assistant attorney general to Dr. C. A. 
Harper, head of the State Board of Health. 
The acceptance of the ruling will practically 
make the law under which school buildings have 
been condemned inoperative. 


log Y-7. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Los Angeles Dallas Roanoke 


BERLOY STEEL LOCKERS 


TUTEUTTTTET CECE 


Bellevue, O. The school board has adopted 
a resolution calling for a bond issue of $250,- 
000 for a new high school building. 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. The fall term 
opened with a science building for the high 
school. Twenty-seven acres of land have been 


purchased as a site for a 
Every building in the city experienced an in- 
crease in enrollment, and the total enrollment 
for the city reached 1,400. 

Meriden, Conn. The school board’s proposed 
building program of $750,000 for new schools 
and sites has been submitted to the common 
council. An election will be held to vote on the 
issuance of bonds for building purposes. 

—The Lewis and Clark high school at Spo- 
kane, Wash., will be equipped with a $26,000 
pipe organ. It was purchased through the ef- 
forts of the students. 

—The report has been received that the rural 
schools in several counties of New Jersey are 
badly hampered for funds. In some of the 
towns the local school boards do not have suffi- 
cient money to maintain a fully qualified 
teacher. 

The board of education at Long Branch, N. 
J., has applied to the supreme court for a writ 
of mandamus against the city commissioners to 
compel them to provide $400,000 for a new high 
school. 

—J. A. Cranston has been re-elected as super- 
intendent for a four-year term at Santa Ana, 
California. 

Complete school publicity is 
Superintendent Grant Ellis of Petersburg, Va. 
The Progress, a local newspaper, says: “There 
are some good sports on the board and they 
might appreciate the humor of their solemnly 
listening to a lecture from the superintendent 
upon the duty of public servants letting their 
employers know what they are doing, and the 
why and wherefore thereof.” 

—In protest against the stand taken by Gov- 
ernor, Pinchot in failing to reappoint Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan superintendent of public 
instruction of Pennsylvania, three members of 
the State Council of Education have resigned. 
Dr. J. N. Ruhl, second deputy superintendent in 
charge of secondary education, and J. D. Black- 
well, assistant director of vocational education, 


senior high school. 


advocated by 
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Jacksonville 
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were announced at the time of Dr. 
declination of the governor’s offer. A meeting 
testifying to approval of Dr. Finegan’s stand, 
held in his honor at Pittsburgh by more than 


Finegan’s 


three thousand educators, was presided over by 
Supt. W. M. Davidson. Dr. Finegan was de- 
clared “another victim of the upward struggle 


against greed and prejudice in the free public- 
school system of America.” 

—An editorial in the Mounds, Ill., News re- 
cently contained a criticism on the high school 
of that community. The board of education 
thereupon branded the statements made as be- 
ing absolutely false and added: “We deplore 
the fact that the editor of our local paper should 
stoop to so low a level as to belittle the board 
of directors, the school officials and the commu- 
nity by making such untrue statements. These 
statements were evidently made as the result 
of a personal grievance and are exaggerated 
and without foundation. 

At Mexico, Mo., a conference was held be- 
tween school board members and teachers num- 
bering some 250 persons. Among the speakers 
were Superintendent Edward C. Orfutt, Mrs. 
George Bert, R. H. Emberson and Miss Eliza- 
beth White who discussed the school adminis- 
trative problems of immediate concern. 

-Chicago, Ill. The remaining school boodle 
cases, based on the indictments returned by the 
special graft grand jury following an investiga- 
tion of the Davis board, have been non-prossed 
by order of Attorney General Brundage. Judge 
M. L. McKinley had previously refused to non- 
prosse the cases. 

Only one case remains growing out of the 
school scandal. It is a perjury charge against 
Milton Severinghaus, a nephew of the vice- 
president of the board, and a favored printer 
during his uncle’s membership on the board. 
Mr. Severinghaus was accused of threatening 
the grand jurers and was sentenced to ninety 
days in jail. When he denied having made 
threats, a perjury bill was rendered against him. 

—Maine is one of the states which still be- 
lieve in their schools and show no reacting 
tendencies, according to a recent statement of 
State Sunerintendent Augustus O. Thomas. 

Supt. Thomas declares that Maine leads the 
way in caring for her children for no child needs 
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Greater Heating Comfort 
per Ton of Coal 


More Heat — Less Coal 


Has been Dunham Performance for 20 Years 


STEAM must flow free! 
it can give up its heat efficiency. 


this. 


hot. 


Old steam systems provide only one pipe to each radiator. 
These can be identified by the knocking and pounding 
caused by the condensed steam (water) trying to force its 
way down the same pipe that brings steam up to the radi- 
ator, also by the hissing air valves that spurt water on the 
Radiator traps were not new in 
1903, but in that year steam heating was revolutionized by 
the invention of the Dunham Radiator Trap, which auto- 
matically permits air and water to pass from the radiator 
without passing steam, keeping the radiator hot all over 


floors, walls and draperies. 


and giving QUIET maximum heat. 


An average of more than 


school per day for every working 
dau of the year is he ing Dunham 


ized, u ing any type of 


radiator preferred by the 


DUNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 


through a heating system before 
Air and water prevent 
These accumulate in the radiator because of improper 
piping or inadequate methods for removing them. 
they are removed, the radiators will be partly cold, partly 


boile r and 


school. 


Unless 


one 








The Guardian of the Coal Pile 








Noisy, half-hot radiators waste heat.” 
| They should be DUNHAMIZED, 











C. A. DUNHAM CO., 


230 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 





to be without its chance. Maine has 230,000 
children of school age and not one needs to go 
handicapped through life. That the people of 
the state believe in education and expect their 
children to acquire all their natures will absorb 
to advantage is shown in the fact that the state 
graduates a higher percentage of her children 
up to the age of 18 from four-year high schools 
than any other state. 

Good buildings and equipment have been pro- 
vided to such an extent that by 1927, every 
group of children will be housed in a suitable, 
sanitary and attractive school. Good buildings 
and equipment do not alone make a satisfactory 
school. The teacher is the vital element and 
emphasis has now been placed upon the prepar- 
ation of the teachers. Five normal schools and 
one training school are supported and filled with 
prospective teachers of good personality. 

—Silvis, Ill. For the present school year the 
board has employed a visiting teacher, who is 
to devote half her time to the duties of school 
nurse and the other half to the attendance de- 
partment. The visiting teacher will cooperate 
with the teachers and the superintendent, in 
looking up cases in need of special home calls. 
High School Administration. 

—Meriden, Conn. At the high school this 
year, recess periods have been discontinued. 
The time involved has been added to the school 
program, making each class period one hour and 
five minutes. Each class operates on a rotating 
plan, with recitation and supervised study pe- 
riods. The high school opened with an initial 
enrollment of 1,192 students. 

Law and Legislation. 

Several years ago a new school was erected 
at Campbellsville, Ky., on a fourteen acre tract 
of land. The Taylor County board of education 
contributed $9,000 towards the school with the 
understanding that the same was to serve as the 
Taylor County high school. The Campbellsville 
school board spent $40,000 in building the new 
school which with the equipment and model 
farm is now valued at $80,000. When the coun- 
ty board attempted to enforce its agreement the 
Campbellsville board secured an injunction in 
the courts. The court has now dissolved the in- 
junction and also authorized the appointment 

f J. P. Bowling as vocational instructor. 


A memorial in the form of a beautiful 
drinking fountain costing $2,000 has been 
erected at the Alamo ward school, Witchita 


Falls, Texas, in honor of Miss Kate Haynes who 
taught there for thirty-three years and is still 
teaching. 

According to the records of the Indiana 
state department the number of teachers apply- 
ing for positions exceeds the demand. 

In arguing for well paid teachers, the editor 
of Walla Walla, Washington Times 
“Here we are, the world’s richest nation, 
millions and billions of wealth, and we 
short-sighted that we cannot make intelligent 
use of this wealth. Why, the Statue of Liberty 
itself ought to hang its head in shame because 
of the outrageous injustice that is being forced 
upon teachers.” 

At Louisville, Ky., the board of education 
was petitioned to create the high school posi- 
tion of girl’s advisor. The thought was to ap- 
point Miss Jessie Stewart who has served as a 
teacher and later as assistant principal for a 
period of forty-two years. Zenos E. Scott, the 
former superintendent and Byron W. Hartley, 
the present superintendent, were against the 
creation of such a position. The board denied 
the petition. 

The September teachers’ payroll 
York City amounted to $6,350,000. 
27,000 teachers on the payroll. 

-In his “Teacher’s Creed,” John Meissner, 
superintendent at Willow City, N. D., says: 
“T am resolved to like the community in which 
my lot may be cast; to be a part of the civic 
and the social life of the people; to be free 
from local, political and other antagonisms; to 
meet the parents and the patrons openly and 
frankly; to give and take in my dealings with 
my fellow teachers; to live free from profes- 
sional jealousy.” 

The State Board of Health of Washington 
has adopted a rule requiring teachers to pass 
physical examinations before they enter upon 
teaching positions. Janitors must also under- 
go the same examinations. Certificates of 
health must be filed with the superintendent of 
of schools and reports of examinations with the 
state health office. 

—New York. N. Y. 
steps to finance the 


Savs: 
with 


are S0 


in New 
There are 


The 


salary 


board has 
increases 


taken 
for ele 


mentary and junior high school principals, 
clerical assistants in high schools, home teach- 
ers of crippled children, evening elementary 
school teachers and custodian engineers. Princi- 
pals in elementary and junior high schools will 
be paid according to the size of the schools. 
The plan calls for an expenditure of $60,000 and 
is based upon a re-grouping of the elementary 
schools into those having 24 classes or less, 25 
to 48 classes, 49 to 84 and 85 or more. 
Salaries in each of these groups will be a little 
in advance of the present rates, with the excep- 
tion of principals of schools up to 25 classes. 

Junior high schools will cover three groups: 
Forty-eight classes or less, 49 to 84 classes, and 
85 classes and over. The plan would work out, 
so that principals in charge of small elementary 
schools, having from 25 to 48 would 
start at $3,750, and after continuing on up until 
they were in charge of a junior high 
school, would receive $5,450. 

The range of the proposed schedules is $3,750 
to $5,250 for elementary schools, $3,950 to 
$5,540 for junior high schools. 


classes, 


classes 


large 


Evening school teachers will receive probably 
$4.50 a night for the first three years and $5.50 
thereafter. Some increase will probably be m- 
cluded for teachers in charge of small evening 
schools. 

Home teachers of crippled children will be 
granted increases and teacher-clerks will prob- 
ably have their schedule lengthened a year with 
the hope of fixing a higher maximum another 
year. 

St. Louis, 
and the school 


Mo. The local board of health 
board have cooperated in an 
order requiring the vaccination of all school 
children as a preventative against smallpox. 
The order became necessary by reason of the 
influx of negroes from the southland. 
-Columbus, O. The school board has passed 
a resolution approving the work of the civic 
bodies in educating parents of school children 
as to the advisability of having their children 
examined by physicians before the opening of 


school. In the opinion of the board members, 
children suffering from adenoids, bad _ tonsils, 
bad teeth, weak hearts, weak vision or other 


defects, are under serious handicaps in keeping 
up with their studies. 
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KENNEDY ELEMENTARY S¢ “HOOL AT PORTLAND, OREGON 
VAS 


F 


A. NARIMORE IS THE ARCHITECT. CRANE PLUMBING 


STALLED BY EUGENE RUEDY, HEATING BY J. F. SHEA 


TO SAVE DECORATOR'S BILLS 


Water-stained ceilings and walls, both 
dangerous and unsightly, can result 
troma single leak in a steam or water 
pipe. The resulting expense tor repairs 
and re-decorating might have been 
avoided at the time the heating and 


5 


plumbing systems were installed. For 


homes or schools, piping of depend- 
able quality nearly always costs leastin 
the end. Systems of the greatest safety 
and durability can be constructed of 
piping, httings and valves thatare made 
to Crane’s exacting standards. Crane 


serves every piping need ot schools. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty Cities 


Nati Nas I XA R MS? Chic. 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingha 


igo, New York, Atlantic City 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Ltpv., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


C! CRANE 


, PARIS 
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The Dramatic Stages of a Typical School Row 


Wm. Geo. Bruce 


While the socalled school row is not so com- 
mon as to constitute a popular indoor sport, it 
oceurs with sufficient frequency and with such 
similarity of outline as to fall into definite 
classifications. There are the disputes over 
school sites, the spoutings of the disgruntled 
taxpayer, and the complaints of the irate parent. 
Another species of rows deals with the differ- 
ences between school boards and building con- 
tractors, architects, etc., etc. 

The most spectacular, however, and one 
which is susceptible of the most lurid press 
reports is a row between a superintendent or 
principal on one side and a board of education 
on the other. Such rows are nearly all alike, 
both as to their inception and their conclusion. 
As soon as one or the other side asks for an 
official show down the stage is set for a serio- 
comic performance with all the appeal of a 
modern drama. 

During the summer months an eastern city 
staged a school drama which has been per- 
formed elsewhere with equal vigor and artistic 
taste. The plot is the same everywhere, and 
because it is typical, is outlined here: 

Act I—The superintendent recommends the 
dropping of the high school principal. Evi- 
dence is submitted to the effect that the prin- 
cipal is injudicious, lacks in disciplinary direc- 
tion, and does not as an executive command the 
confidence of the teachers. The board of edu- 
cation, believing that a change would be in the 
interest of the school, sanctions the dismissal 
of the principal. 

Act II1—The principal has been quietly in- 
formed that his resignation is awaited. He 
rebels and asks for a hearing. The superin- 
tendent and school board believe that it would 
be unwise to stir up the matter. Publicity 
would be undesirable. Everybody would get a 
black eye. But, the principal is now boiling 
mad and he talks freely about his case. Sym- 
pathizing friends come to his rescue and the 
local editors welcome the chance to rap some- 
body. 

Act I1I—The press is busy. 
extracts: 


Here are some 
“There is no time when the repre- 
sentatives of the people, or their paid servants, 
should preserve silence about the publie’s busi- 
ness. Why the facts relating to Principal X’s 
dismissal should have been kept from the public 
is beyond comprehension of most citizens. 
Finally, after a distressing exhibition of a lack 
of appreciation of the public’s right to know, 
the superintendent has been smoked out and has 
given an explanation. 

“Let the principal go, let the superintendent 
go. Clean out the school faculty cliques 
wherever found and put our publie school sys- 
tem on a sound and sane basis.” 

Then the hearing. The charges against the 
principal are substantiated. The board of edu- 
vation reaffirms its former action. The school 
principal is out. 

Act: 1V—The board of education on recom- 
mendation of the superintendent selects a new 
principal. The latter is not received with open 
arms by the editors. 
following: 


One of them ventures the 


“Tf Principal B. values his future here, he 
will do well to keep as far as possible from inti- 
mate educational association with Superintend- 
ent A. and those members of the board who 
enabled A. to put through his despicable scheme 
to get rid of Principal X, who, as many per- 
sons viewed it, simply overshadowed him in the 
local educational field. 


“The new principal may rest assured of one 


thing. It is that the people will treat him just 
as he deserves to be treated; but they want no 
worshiper of the superintendent at the head of 
the high school.” 

And so the drama comes to a close. 

The reader will draw his own deductions. 
He may doubt that the principal has offended 
in the degree that deserved his dismissal. But, 
he cannot doubt that the high school faculty is 
in a position to judge as to his shortcomings, 
if any, and that the board of education was 
morally bound to sustain the superintendent in 
upholding the dismissal. 

The grievous part of the whole transactions 
must be found in the fact that the principal 
kicked up a rumpus when he was asked to re- 
sign. He got even with the superintendent in 


that he subjected him to a lot of unfavorable 
publicity. The well meant silence of the super- 
intendent, designed to protect the professional 
prestige of the principal, was readily construed 
by the press into conspiracy to cover up a shady 
transaction. 

But, what did the principal accomplish for 
himself? If he had faced the situation with 
calm and courtesy, eliminated himself un- 
ostentatiously, and sought a field of activity 
elsewhere, he would have rendered a service to 
the cause of education. No other board of 
education will now believe that he became the 
victim of a band of conspirators, in the persons 
of a high school faculty, and of a brute school 
superintendent. Nor will they believe that the 
man who kicked up one rumpus will not kick 
up another. 

He has done a great injury to one school 
system, and has practically eliminated himself 
from the schoolmaster profession. 


New Teachers’ Certificate Plan in Rhode Island 


Charles Carroll, Providence. 


The Rhode Island State Board of Education, 
as part of ‘the new classification of teachers’ 
certificates, has issued life professional certifi- 
cates to 45 teachers, based upon recognition of 
professional improvement and __ professional 
achievement in service. The new life certifi- 
eate, following the analogy of the advanced 
type of collegiate degree, designates the recipi- 
ent as a master-teacher. The phraseology of 
the certificate indicates the principle in the new 
certificate as follows: 

“This certifies that ———————, having been 
accredited with the qualifications of the estab- 
lished professional standard, and having served 
with distinction for the requisite period in pub- 
lie edueation, and having attained honorable 
advancement in professional study and practice, 
has been adjudged by the state board of edu- 
‘vation worthy of honor in public service with 
recognition as ‘master-teacher’ and is_ there- 
fore authorized and commissioned to serve for 
life as teacher in the public schools of Rhode 
Island unless this certificate be annulled for 
cause. In testimony whereof, the governor as 
president and the commissioner of education 
as secretary of the board have hereunto set their 
hands and caused to be attached hereunto the 
seal of the board.” 

The certificate is ornamented with an en- 
graving showing the state capitol, and is signed 
by the governor and the commissioner of edu- 
cation, and is sealed in gold with the great seal 
of the state board of education. 

Beginning August, 1920, the old classification 
of certificates by grades was discontinued, and 
a new classification of certificates as profes- 
sional or provisional was instituted. Profes- 
sional certificates are issued to graduates of 
state normal schools and to graduates of col- 
leges who, in addition to receiving a collegiate 
degree, complete 216 hours of approved profes- 
sional courses in education. Provisional cer- 
tificates are issued to persons with less than 
professional qualifications; holders of pro- 
visional certificates are assumed to be preparing 
for professional rating and are required to show 
progress by completion of approved courses or 
successful examination annually as a condition 
precedent to renewal. 

The new life certificate aims to make the 
professional teacher follow a plan for profes- 
sional improvement in service. For promotion 
into the life professional class the professional 
teacher must earn a minimum of twenty credits. 
Credits are allowed for (1) accredited service; 
one year, one credit, three credits required, not 


more than five allowed; (2) approved course in 
summer school, one credit, four credits re- 
quired; (3) educational meeting, one-fifth 
credit, two credits required, credit allowed only 
for meetings, including two half-day or evening 
sessions; (4) approved extension service, one 
credit, four credits required, but this require- 
ment may be met by attendance on summer 
courses; (5) study of professional books, one- 
tenth credit, one credit required; (6) reading 
an educational periodical one year, one-fifth 
credit, one credit required; (7) distinguished 
service, productive research, authorship or 
other special educational activity, due credit. 

The main object is to give just recognition 
to professional advancement in service. Only 
extension and summer school courses relating 
to the principles and practice of education, and 
academic courses in the subjects and arts taught 
by the candidate are approved for credit. 

The 45 master certificates awarded are all in 
recognition of substantial 
achievement. 


advancement and 
The recipients are as follows: 

Professorial. Charles Carrol, Professor of 
Law and Government and of Rhode Island Edv- 
cation, Rhode Island College of Education, and 
Professor of School Law and Administration, 
Rhode Island State College; Eugene Tuttle, 
Professor of Elementary Education, Rhode 
Island College of Education. 

Secondary. Ephraim Perry Colson, Supt. of 
Schools, Foster and Scituate; Percy Raymond 
Crosby, Pawtucket High School; Emeline Eddy 
Fitz, Pawtucket; Ruth Barker Franklin, New- 
port; Edith May Goff, East Providence; Mary 
Amelia Gorman, Providence Technical High 
School; Frederick Eugene Hawkins, Providence 
Classical High School; Benjamin Towne Leland, 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation; Helen Agnes Luddy, Pawtucket; Alfred 
Joseph Maryott, East Providence; Susan Ade- 
line Matteson, Providence Hope Street High 
School; Theresa Rachel McKenna, Providence 
Technical High School; Lewis Hamilton Meader, 
Lexington Avenue Grammar School; Florence 
Passmore Mowry, Woonsocket; Jesse Benton 
Mowry, State Forester; Mary George Osborn, 
Pawtucket; Sarah Mabel Osborn, Pawtucket; 
Jennie May Prescott, Pawtucket; Eda May 
Round, Providence Technical High School, War- 
ren Andrew Sherman, Classical High School; 
Sarah Ellen Taylor, Cumberland; John Herbert 
Ward, Providence Classical High School; Bertha 
Ethel Hopkins Wilcox, Providence English High 
School; Grace Catherine Whaley, Providence 
Technical High School. 


Elementary. Alice Clara Beirne, Knight St. 


Providence; Eva Grafton Bennett, Arlington, 
Cranston; Ida Maria Carpenter, James Street, 
East Providence; Mary Augusta Croak, Cumber- 
land; Elizabeth Merrill Fletcher, Brook St. 
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HIGH SCHOOL, PEKIN, ILLINOIS 
Plumbing Contractors 


Architects 
HEWITT & EMERSON J. M. SHEA & CO. 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Architect Plumbing Contractor 
EDMUND D. FUNSTON HARRY MORRIS 
Racine, Wis. Racine, Wis 





EAST WATERLOO HIGH SCHOOL, EAST WATERLOO, IOWA 





Plumbing Contractors 
ZOOK & BENTZ 
East Waterloo, Iowa 


The schools of America 
are its finest monuments. It 
is creditable to our national 
ideals that the best archi- 
tectural talent and engi- 
neering brains have been 
employed in the construc- 
tion of our schools. 


It is natural therefore 
that the materials of con- 
struction should meet 
equally high standards. The 
number of schools using 
Clow equipment testifies to 
those standards. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General Offices 
534-546 S. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 


Sales offices in principal cities 
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Cloth-Lined Metal 
Weather Strip 


HE one weather strip which 
really keeps out the cold and 
damp and dust and noise—and 
keeps the heat in. It “seals” the 
windows without making them hard 
to lower or raise. Prevents windows 


rattling even in high winds. 








ATHEY PATENT 





The cloth-lined metal channel and 
Athey rail do the trick. No dust, or 
drafts or noise can get through. It is 
the only weather strip successfully used 
in the Southwest where dust storms 


occur frequently. 


The metal channel and rail are of 
imperishable zinc—they will not rust. 
The cloth used is guaranteed by us to 
be rot-proof, damp-proof, and moth- 
proof. Water or ice will not affect it. 


It won’t pull out. 


In one big Chicago building, Athey 
Weather Strips saved nearly one-fifth 
of the coal previously used. 


May we prove to you that these are 
facts—not merely statements? Athey 
Cloth-Lined Metal Weather Strip has 
been used for years in many of the 
finest buildings all over the country. 
Drop us a post card. The proof will 


follow. 


Write us for complete 


information and prices 


hthey Company 


6003 W. 65th Street - - - 








Chicago, Ill. 





Type U2 
Unit Cell. 


Dept. F-11 will 
send a copy of 
“Dust Problems 
and Their So- 
lution” if you 
write for it. It 
is well worth 
filing. 








Make Sure That 


Schoolroom Air 
Is Dust - Free --- 
Really Clean! 


Air, however fresh, and no matter how 
carefully heated or humidified, is not healthy 
if it is full of dust. Modern city and sub- 
urban air is full of dust even though you can- 
not always see it. Heavy traffic, and intense 
industrial activity make it so. 

There is only one sure way of getting 
clean air 


MIDWEST AIR FILTERS 


Schoolrooms in buildings equipped with these 
filters get no dust from the air outside the building. 
Ventilating ducts are always clean and free from 
dust. The reason is simply that no dust gets by 
Midwest Air Filters. They also remove practically 
100% of the bacteria. 

Midwest Air Filters have no moving parts—-no sprays-—no 
pump There is nothing to get out of order—hence no mainte- 
nance ts Operat n requires neé 
char ng and cleaning of cells is 
nasmall part of his time They are adaptable to any ventilat- 
system, and to any available space. 
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) supervision, and only periodic 
necessary One man does this 


Midwest Engineers are ready to consult with you at 
any time without obligation. They can point out 
many solutions of school dust problems by Midwest 


FILTERS 
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INCORPORATE 

100 EAST 457 STREET 
NEW Y Qk T ¢ 

Offices in Principal Cities 
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Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. 
Jos. W. Baker, Architect. 


Conservation of fuel is the most important work of the American people 
The problem of fuel saving is solved by the Board of Education of Harrison, 


use of the Peerless Unit System of Heating and Ventilating in 
Street School, Harrison, N. J. 


1d proper temperature conditions are prime essentials to student 


health and efficiency. The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating 


alone as the means of meeting these requirements. The volume, 


temperature and condition of the pure, fresh air, cleansed of dust and health- 
fully humidified, positively supplied to each room, is made exactly right for that 
room independent of every other room and distributed thoroughly throughout 
the room without drafts 


Our Engineering force is at your service. 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
437-439 West 16th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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lating System. This 


requires. No fuel is wasted. 


ers, even in zero weather. 


Offices in all Principal 
Cities 
American Foundry A Furnace Co John H. Kitchen & Cy 
Bloomington, 1 t 


Kansas City 
La Angeles, Cal 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Lige Hea 
Paul, Minn Aul 


1 


American Heating & Ventilating Co 
P leln 





ting & Ventilating Co 
rn, Ind 


Michigan Warming & Ventilating Co 
Grat 


1 { 1, Pa 1 Ray 
K N. ¢ 
R mond. ¥ Atlantic Heating & Engineering Co 
a: . Het Long Isla N.Y 
American Warming & Ventilating Co A. 8S. Johnson Co 
‘ i 0 Wa ! ie ‘ 
I . N.Y 
0 W. H. Johnson & Son Co 


30% Reductionin Your Fuel Bill! 


The American System burns 30% less 
fuel than any other Heating and Venti- 
is because its 
Direct-Transmission Heaters are set 
in battery and fired only as the weather 


room. 


Every room in the school is comfort- 
ably warm in less than an hour after 
starting the Direct-Transmission Heat- 


survey your needs. 
nearest office. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE COMPANY 


Blocmington, Iilinois 





Virginia, 
Dr. O. B. 


ervice, at 


Minn. The board has employed 
Wood as school dentist for full-time 
a salary of $350 per month. 

Oil City, Pa. Under the health program of 
the board, a nurse, a doctor and a school den- 
tist will be employed. It is planned to spend 
several months on initial examinations of all 
the pupils. 

Grand Rapids, 


*hildren have 


Mich. A total of 45 « rippled 
been enrolled in the new ortho- 
pedic school. The children are all of school age 
but have never attended because of their crip- 
pled condition. The orthopedic department is 
a part of the Stocking School and draws its pu- 
pils from all sections of the city and from all 
grades. <A group of thirty pupils will be trans- 
ported by means of a motorbus. 

Allentown, Pa. The school board has pur- 
chased a large piece of ground for an athletic 
field. The site is near the high school which 
offers facilities in the way of shower baths and 
ocke r rooms. 

Monmouth, II] The school board will co- 
operate with the board of health in a campaign 
against contagious disease among school chil- 
dren. Parents have been urged to have the 
children vaccinated against smallpox. 

The medical inspectors of the fourth class 
chool districts of fifteen counties in Pennsyl- 
vania, 190 in number, met at Harrisburg and 
organized for the purpose of cooperation in the 


prevention of contagious diseases. Similar 
meetings were held at Norristown, Allentown, 


Seranton and Williamsport. 
HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING OF CHILDREN. 
Principals, whether of experimental or other 
who need help of a practical kind in 
grouping children similar in ability have in the 
past been obliged to rely upon group intelli- 
gence and achievement tests in separating 
bright from average and average from dull chil- 
dren. The procedure has been somewhat in- 
nvenient for classroom use. After all the 
procedure of making the tests has been com- 
pleted, it is doubted whether the standards ac- 
ording to which the children have been meas- 
ured, judged and classified. can be applied to 
particular local conditions of a particular school, 
and to the special stock and social status of the 
population 


chools, 


The use of group tests has been found in- 
expedient because of the labor involved. Class 
room work has been disorganized as a result of 
the teacher’s supervision of the work and the 
expense of materials has often been prohibitive 
In some cases, the final grouping has not come 
up to the standard desired or expected. 

Miss Frances Blumenthal, a teacher in Bronx 
Borough, New York, writing in the New York 
Times, discusses a new method of grouping 
children. It involves simple tests of the pupil’s 
ability as they have been conducted in the school 
in question. Advantages claimed for the plan 
are that it saves time and expense in operation 

A method has now been originated for ap 
proximating hemogeneity in the grouping of 
school children, which simplifies the procedure 
enormously, and incidentally gives a more re- 
liable result. The method does not use forms 
or standards which have been derived by testing 
children of native American stock in California 
or in any inland cities of this country. A child 
is placed in a given class of a grade according 
to his ability to adapt himself to local condi- 
tions in his own school. This method elimi- 
nates the cost of supplying group intelligence 
tests and the work of calculating intelligence 
quotients from them. And it eliminates the 
cost of supplying educational and achievement 
tests and the labor of calculating education and 
achievement quotients in addition. 

The new method uses merely the age-grade 
data which all teachers are now required to pre- 
pare. Through it, for the first time in the his- 
tory of educational measurement, account is 
taken of facts about the school progress of Jack 
compared with that of Jill, John or Jenny; 
which facts psychologists and statisticians occu- 
pied with school data have hitherto ignored. 

By applying mathematical statistics in a com- 
plete analysis of this age-grade data, a school 
progress quotient is estimated for a child of any 
age-grade status whatever. These school pro- 
gress quotients for individual children may then 
be assembled in order of magnitude for about 
150 children of a grade, and the upper thirty- 
five or forty selected to constitute a group with 
possibilities of rapid advancement. The second 
group will be somewhat above average, the third 
group somewhat below average and the group 


The American System heats and venti- 
lates at the same time, giving an even 
distribution of warm, fresh air. 
pupil near the window is as comfort- 
able as the one in the center of the 


One of our engineers is prepared to 
Wire or write our 


The 














with the lowest quotients one to which the cur- 
riculum would have to be adapted. 

The use of these school progress quotients has 

been gradually extended in Public School 4 in 
the Bronx. The method, invented in the school, 
was at first applied to the upper grades, and 
after experience had proved that the children 
were grouped accurately according to it, Simon 
Hirsdansky, Principal of the school, felt war- 
ranted, with the approval of the District Super- 
intendent, Dr. Joseph H. Wade, in deciding to 
regroup all the classes of the school on the basis 
of these quotients calculated from age-grade 
data which teachers now prepare. 
The economy in money and labor resulting 
ym the use of the method, as well as the ac- 
curacy of the grouping obtained, is thought to 
recommend it for consideration by the Board of 
Superintendents of New York City; for the plan 
and procedure are applicable to a unit of any 
size whether a single school, a_ district, a 
borough or a city, and the larger the unit the 
more economical its application. 


fr 
i 


Speeding Schoolhouse Construction. 

The New York City board of education, in 
order to facilitate the construction of school- 
houses, has ignored the former custom of award- 
ing contracts to the lowest bidder. It has now 
been suggested that court action might be se- 
cured to stop this practice. 

President George J. Ryan, however, believes 
that the board of education is acting judiciously 
when “it wants the schools built and built 
speedily.” He approves the so-called Bid B 
plan which has been experimentally adopted, 
and says: “It will provide for the completion 
of the schools in less time than heretofore and 
at what we believe is but a small increase over 
what is now paid. The uncertainty of when a 
school will be finished which now exists has 
caused us to consider the advisability of the 
other plan. 

“The advertisements announcing the plans 
under which bids would be received specifically 
stated that the Board of Education reserved the 
right to determine under what plan the con- 
tracts should be awarded. We have gone into 
the matter thoroughly and have had expert 
legal advice. Thi It is that we are sure of 
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our ground and are not concerned with idle gos- 


sip that some contractor may question our 
rights.” 
SCHOOLS AND FIRE HAZARDS. 


The cooperation of the school officials of Illi- 
nois is urged by the state fire marshall. He 
suggests that the superintendents inspect the 
school buildings and comply with the fire pre- 
ventive laws. He referred to the fire tragedy 
of several months ago at Cleveland, S. C. where 
76 lives were lost. 

“Must Illinois have a schoolhouse tragedy be- 
fore we get rid of our schoolhouse fire traps?” 
he asks, and then says: 


“Under the law, we require our children to 
go to school.” He continued, “It is the duty of 
the school officials to see that every reasonable 
safeguard is provided for them, as well as to 
provide for their education. Yet a national sur- 
vey of schools are more or less dangerous and 
a larger percentage are firetraps. Illinois has 
its share of these.” 

“As county superintendent, one of your du- 
ties under the law is to see that school buildings 
are safe for the pupils who must attend them. 
This office will help you in every way you re- 
quire help.” 

“The main requirements are these: 


“At least two good and convenient exits from 
every upstairs room and from each upper floor 
to the ground. 

“Stairways and fire escapes to be in good re- 
pair.” 

“Entrance to fire escape to be through door at 
floor level, not through window. 


“All exit doors to swing out and be equipped 
with anti-panic bolts instead of ordinary locks 
and bolts. 


“Fire alarm system to be in working order 
and fire drill practiced systematically. 

Many schoolhouse fires start in the basement 
from rubbish or at the heating plant. Others 
start in the attic from defective chimneys or 
electric wiring. Others start from shingle roof- 
ing, in closets and waste baskets. The causes 

re all easily preventable.” 





On Labor and Education. 

New York’s state commissioner of education, 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, recently addressed the 
New York State Federation of Labor in which 
he said the following: 

“Labor and public education have ever ad- 
vanced shoulder to shoulder. Their interests 
are inextricably connected As the worker 


has come into his own, he has felt more 
and more that knowledge is power and has 
sought to procure free and efficient education 


for his children. As a class, workers have al- 
ways been sturdy supporters of education, and 
the trade unions have from the beginning in- 
sisted upon the right of the working classes to 
substantial education provided by a national 
system. This desire upon the part of the work- 
ers themselves has been endorsed and supple- 
mented by all people sufficiently enlightened to 
realize the perils that would arise, in case the 
electorate was left without education.” 

“It is an educationally sound principle that 
school authorities should have the specific rieht 
to determine, within reasonable limits. the 
amount of funds they need, and to certify the 
same for levy without interference. if we are 
to be true to the princivles for which America 
stands. The people of the state as a whole are 
supreme, since the whole state is interested in 
the education of its children, and it can not 
leave so imvrortant a matter to the whims of any 
community.” 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

Newspaper Item: “Mrs. Orion W. Mason. 
superintendent of the Georgia Training School 
for Boys at Milledgville, has asked Gov. Walker 
for two more machine guns to give the institu- 
tion adequate protection. With two more guns 
she thinks the place can be held arainst a mob 
such as made an attack last week.” This recalls 
the old-time schoolmaster who presided over his 
class with the aid of a shotgun. He won out 
because he could draw quicker than the pupil. 

— ‘We call the attention of the school board 
to the fact that if they would spend about $1.50 
hiring some one to mow the weeds on the old 
Behrens property they would improve the looks 
of the place greatly.” So says the editor of the 


ak . ra. 7 3 
Woodland School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Chas. A. Smith, Architect. 
Collins Bros., Contractors. 


a MARK 
Sac STEREO 


COMPARTMENTS 


Quality, through and through, with economy. 
For Schools—elegant or modest. 
Send for 1923 Catalog No. 11. 
HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Atchison, Kansas 


Gillespie, Ill., News. 
the job for nothing. 

It is charged that one of the arithmetics pub- 
lished by the state of California contains ex- 
amples based upon the need of increasing teach- 
ers’ salaries. A city mayor furiously presents 
the query: “By whose authority was this prop- 
aganda inserted in school textbooks comparing, 
to the disadvantage of county, officers, their 
salaries with those of the school officials?” All 
of which proves that a school book may become 
a controversial document. 


A grazing cow might do 


“This little city has been somersaulted in- 
to a style class war with the bobbed-haired, 
lipstick waving flappers arrayed on one side 
and her more timid sisters of long tresses and 
silkless stockings on the other.” So says a 
news item coming from Somerset, Pa. The 
flappers have defied the parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation and now the school board has been called 
upon to act as the umpire. 

Listen to some sharp language on the part of 
an Indiana editor: “Here is a four million dol- 
lar institution directed by a school board whose 
sponsors act as though it were a little $500 
grocery on some back street. Is it right to put 
a man at the head of a business of such magni- 
tude because he can carry favor with a handful 
of voters who probably don’t pay taxes enough 
to buy a paper collar for a boll weevil?” 


Mr. Ira T. Chapman of New Brunswick, 
N. J., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Elizabeth. 

Mr. F. E. Clerk of Winchester, Va., has 
been elected to the principalship of the New 
Trier Township High School, at Winnetka, III. 

-Supt. O. L. Reid of Youngstown, O., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

Dr. Stephen Sheldon Colvin, the well-known 
educational psychologist, died in July in New 
York City. Dr. Colvin who had long been 
identified with Brown University, had recently 
joined the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Mr. Francis C. Byrn has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Ogdensburg, N. Y., and 
is succeeded by Mr. Arthur J. Laidlaw of White- 
hall. 
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is more imperative now than ever 
that you install The Johnson Pneu- 
matic System Of Temperature Reg- 
ulation. Increasing coal cost and 
necessary labor attached, with every other item 
of heat and power plant maintenance higher | 
than ever and still rising, make definite control 
indispensable: for the economy thus possible 
and the reliably constant, normal, even temper- 
ature assured in all school rooms and corridors. | 
Cost items are greater. There is greater need | 
for cost reductions. There are greater costs | 
to reduce. And The Johnson Pneumatic 
System Of Temperature Regulation becomes 
a far more imperative essential than ever in 
its 37 years. Positively install Johnson | 
Temperature Regulation in your schools: or | 
pay many times what it costs in the heat 
| wastes and excess fuel expense your schools 
will suffer. + . . . ‘ : . 





























i i i I 
HE “Sylphon” Metal bellows used in h S ° \ 
Johnson valves is seamless, and will 0 nso n erv 1 ce 
not wear out. Johnson thermostats and ( / om an 
diaphragm valves are provided with Metal p y 
diaphragms, furnishing a system that will not ‘ k 
Se 
wear out, deteriorate with age or require repairs M 1 l wa u 
due to deterioration of material. These are ex- TEMPERATURE REGULATION FOR 37 YEARS 
clusive Johnson advantages. ‘ . . 26 BRANCHES—UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Mixometer Showers not 


Only Will Save Water but 
the Cost of Heating Water 


This is because half a turn of the 
Mixometer handle gives any de- 
sired shower temperature instant- 


ly, no wasting of hot, cold, or 
mixed water trying to “get it 
right.” 


Mixometers rarely get out of or- 
der, they cannot be tampered with 
and when desired will be fur- 
nished with all-metal escutcheons 
and handles they cannot be 
broken. 


There are other features of Mixo- 
meter Showers which we will be 
glad to tell you about. Also we 
have considerable data covering 
shower installations in _ institu- 
tions of all sorts. We offer this 
and the facilities of our organiza- 
tion to school boards interested 
in showers. 


SPEAKMAN -COMPANY 


WILMINGTON. DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 

















Afco 


Wrous aia Jron 
deh ae 441-3 
Fntrance Frontage 
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PTT dedobaiets 


and Chain Link Wire 
™™ for Sides and Rear 


CHOOL buildings of modern architectural excel- 
S lence are matched by the pleasing dignity of an 

Afco Wrought Iron Fence and Entrance Gates. 
But for practical protection of side and rear lines there 
is need for the standard Afco Chain-link School Fence. 
Strong, durable and good looking—but not necessarily 
costly. 


There sa? 1 ( list t ‘ near you May 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
130 West 34th Street, New York City 




















ee __ 
RADIATOR HANGER 


Hang 
Your 
Radiation! 


It’s clean, it’s attractive, 

it’s the modern way! ®-Z Hangers 
hang the radiators from the wall, well 
above the floor. You can get a brush, 
mop, or broom under the radiator 
with ample room for quick, thorough 
cleaning. 
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No more eye-sores under radiators. E-Z 
Hangers are making them a thing of the 
past. Over 1000 schools now hang their 
radiation the E-Z way. 

Your architect will be 
them in your new school. 
than the old method. 
plete details; 


glad «to specify 
Costs no more 
Write today for com- 
also list of notable installa- 





tions. 
Style R 
For ANY twe = LHEALY-RUFF CO. 
radiator. — Dept. 17 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BEAUTY of design and finish is an inherent character- 
istic of NON) Pulmbing Fixtures. Yet, utility and 
durability have not been sacrificed in its attainment. Every 
Onc fixture is the finest of its kind and reflects in 
every detail the endeavor to make each a product of the 
utmost in beauty, utility and durability, one that will insure 
efficiency and economy in operation and absolute satisfaction 
in use. 

That we have succeeded is best attested to by the fact, 
that KOXC(} Plumbing Fixtures have now been used in 
the schools throughout the country for over 45 years. 

Let us furnish you with further particulars con- 


cerning NONC(P Plumbing Fixtures for Schools. 


Our catalog is sent free to all on request. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


Edwardsville, St. Louis, 
Illinois Missouri 


Davenport, Ia. Las Angeles, Calif. 


Pueblo, Colo. Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. Dallas, Tex. 


\Pioneer Manu/acturers of | 
\Plumbing fixtures Zor Schools 


HOW BUSINESS MEN EVALUATE A 


BRANCHES 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


















































6 COE: sas nace aes 237,031 

SCHOOL SYSTEM. . 8 BOSttIB 1sss . «015,312 

When the school situation of Indianapolis, . 7 Milwaukee . .457,147 

Ind., which had for several years been under 6 Cincinnati SeTeere. | 

acrimonious controversy, reached an acute stage rr | es 18 | [ecresisreioerr oF serie | 5 Kansas City, Mo.....324,410 

the Chamber of Commerce of that city stepped ee a a ake 5 Minneapolis 380,582 
in and made a study of the several considera i” eT ue ar i 


Washington, D. C. , .437,571 








tions involved. The press had assailed the 
board of education and questioned some of its 
financial policies, with the result that a reform 
movement placed several new members in that 
body. This change, however, did not allay con- 
troversy and when the new body found that it 
could not consistently reverse the policies of the 
old the situation grew even more embarrassing. 

The Chamber of Commerce then made a sur- 
vey of the school plant as such and of the ad 
ministrative methods employed. It found that 
“the organization which administers the affairs 
of the school city is in no way legally connected 
with, or influenced by, any other of the muni- 
cipal departments. It stands alone and is ac- 
countable only to the people, fixes its own tax 
levy, issues bonds, makes contracts, appoints 
employees, appropriates money, and is in every 
way a separate and distinct organization over 
whom no city official or department has the least 
power or control.” 

The housing situation was carefully studied 
and reported up in the following: 


Portables and remodeled dwellings......... 82 
ee re error rs Torry rere 8 
Te OS irs ctéaeesbaratiecesnes 4 
AUCICOTICNES GG TOUS <..6dda ccd vdsdeseer & 
eg err rer rr rere reer er 38 


Other sub-standard rooms (office rooms, etc.) 12 
i Serre eee rer rrr errs es Trees eee 152 
In the high school situation it was found that 

9,000 pupils are being crowded into three build- 

ings. The following comparison with other 

cities in point of population and number of high 
school buildings is presented. 


No. of 
High Schools City Population 
3 Indianapolis ......... 314,194 
4 Rochester, N. Y. ..... 295,750 
4 M- APivcsscuveeed 295,750 
6 Pe” “eivcctesea bee 256,491 
8 Portland, Ore. ....... 258,288 


HART 1 ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIANAPOLIS 
SCHOOL BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 1923 


SHAR 


Economy Defined and Illustrated. 

The Chamber of Commerce report emphasizes 
the need of economy and gives its definition of 
school building economy as applied to Indianap- 
olis: 

“1. That since schools are primarily built to 
serve educational purposes, reasonable modern 
educational requirements should control building 
designs, so that structures erected will not be 
educational monstrosities which will  strait- 
jacket healthy programs for child instruction. 

“9 That the greatest effort should be made 
to eliminate waste space in school buildings, so 
that it will not be necessary in the future, as it 
seems to have been in the past, to attach names 


S ise 
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SUSINESS 


well as name. 
Duties: 
© make 





ni oer 


executive officer in fact as 


ontracts or 
vpehalf of the Board. 

To appoint all employ- 
3es not otherwise provided 


To lay out policies 


R 

















for ané coordinate all busi- 
ees departments. 
| | ] | a —— 
DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL BOOK AND ARCHITECTURAL RESEARCH| | DEPARTMENT OF PUR- SUPPLY ROOM 


KC 
BUILDINGS & GROUND$|SCHOOL LUNCH DEPT. 


Maintensnce and Distribution of 
persation of exist- gchool books and 
ing plents. school lunches. 




















repeire. 





Formulation of educe- 
tional epecifications.| |l4e1g and school eups 


Types of construction, | [pLie® — 
material to be used, 
for new buildings and 








CHASES AND SUPPLIES | |<. .-age for all ed- 


1cational supplies, 
buildings and 
grounds supplies, 
garage supplies and 
general equipment. 


Purchase of mater- | 

















CHART II. 


ORGANIZATION RECOMMENDED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE 


INDIANAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
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Would You Dare to Make 
This Test On Your Walls? 


all depends on what’s underneath the plaster. 
Take the trouble to ascertain what type of plaster support or 


base was used. 
under the attack of fire? 


Is it combustible? 


Will it quickly disintegrate 


Alas! that there are so many schools in which a repetition of the 


Collingwood tragedy is ever threatening. 


Providentially, though, 


there are also hundreds and hundreds of structures which have been 
made safe for teachers and pupils through other proper precautionary 
measures and the use of KNO-BURN Metal Lath. 


Ano-Jsurn 





METAL 


LATH 





‘*The Steel Heart of Plaster’’ 


ALLS and ceilings constructed of gypsum plaster and this steel 
lath have been proven by the Underwriters to be capable of 
barring fire for one hour or more, affording an ample degree 
of safety to the building’s occupants. 

Metal lath and gypsum plaster while amongst the most reliable types 
of fire resistive construction is also the lowest in cost. 


Few communities are so poor that they cannot afford it. 


For your 


own information would you not like further details? 


| 


r \e) 
v Taal 
we 


METAL Co. | 


1214 Old Colony Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





to useless rooms so as to give the semblance 
of reasonableness to a wasteful plan. 

“3. That, after a plan has been agreed upon 
as being economic, in the sense that it is suit- 
able to its purpose, materials should be selected 
which will be durable, appropriate to the use for 
which they are intended, and in line with reason- 
able construction costs. 

“The city being zoned, it is more than ever 
desirable to lay out a school plan such as has 
been suggested, and entirely practical besides. 
Referring generally to such conditions as have 
been found to exist in Indianapolis, Dr. George 
D. Strayer, Professor of Educational Adminis- 
stration of Columbia University says: “It is to 
be regretted that careful planning for the de- 
velopment of school building programs has been 
neglected in most American cities.” 

“Of the practicability of a plan designed to 
meet future as well as immediate school needs, 
Dr. Strayer says: “I am confident that it is 
just as possible to anticipate these needs upon 
the part of the city as it is for a telephone com- 
pany, by the laying of conduits and the buying 
of sites for exchanges, to anticipate the needs 
of the community for the services which they 
have to offer.” 

“Mr, William B. Ittner of St. Louis, nationally 
known as a school architect and designer has 
stated in a letter, recently received, that, after a 
scientific investigation to determine the distribu- 
tion and direction of school population growth, 
‘the next step would be the working out of the 
building plan in harmony with your housing 
needs and educational requirements. This can 
also be scientifically determined. What you 


should do is to forecast your needs for the next 
twenty years, and having determined upon the 
type of building to erect, you can develop your 
school system with every assurance that you are 
proceeding under a proper plan.’” 

The report then holds that the business direc- 
tor is not clothed with sufficient executive 
authority to carry « the instructions of the 
board. It says: 


“The Business Director should have the power 
and responsibility his title suggests. He should 
be relied upon to formulate and initiate business 
policies, subject only to the veto of the Board of 
School Commissioners. His powers should be 


CHART III. 





etration. 


ments, 





BOARD OF FIVE SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS 


Elected on non-political ticket. 
Term of office four years, 

Have power to do 411 things nec- 
essary to public school sadmini- 


To fix tax levy 

To issue bonds 

To make contracts, appoint- 
appropriations 

Have no connection with political 
organization of civil city 
Responsible directly to the people. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 
Elected by Boerd 
Has power to recom+ 
mend appointment 
of all library em- 
ployess. 

Directs library 
system of city, 
Responsible to 
Board. 


Elected by Board 

Has power of teacher &p- 
pointment subject only tq 
veto power of Board. 


Plans and directs educa- 
tional policies. 





Responsible to Board. 




















BUSINESS DIRECTOR 


Elected by Board 
Executive officers of 
School Board, 


Has the power to appoint 
all employees not other- 
wise provided 


Has certain general but 
not exclusive powers oOvef 
business affairs of city 
schools. 


Responsible to Board, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILD 
AND GROUNDS 


Elected by Board 

iias charge of operation and 
maintenance of existing 
buildings, 

Has power to recommend ap- 
pointments of employess 
required by this department. 


INS 


for. 








esponsible to Board. 











CHART III. THE PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF 
made superior to those of the heads of all de- 
partments which have to do with the business 
interests of the school city. He should have the 
right to name the superintendent of buildings 
and grounds and all other department heads, 
subject to a secondary right to refuse to concur 
in the appointments upon a four-fifths vote of 
the Board. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

—Mr. E. L. Stage, of Chillicothe, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Crooksville, 
to succeed E. O. Bates. 

—Mr. K. F. Adams, of the Lincoln High 
School, Seattle, Wash., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Santa Cruz, Calif. 

—Miss Mary Patrick has been appointed as 
director of the Bureau of Educational Measure- 
ments at Louisville, Ky. Miss Patrick succeeds 
Mr. B. W. Hartley, who was formerly director 
of the bureau in addition to his duties as assis- 
tant superintendent. 


THE 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOLS. 


—Mr. John P. Sherrard, former school super- 
intendent at Solvay, and principal at Sloan and 
Depew Schools, Buffalo, N. Y., has been made 
principal of School No. 36, the Cottage Street 
School. 

—Mr. Guy Whitehead has been named assis- 
tant superintendent of schools at Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Whitehead is a graduate of Western Ken- 
tucky Teachers’ College and‘ nas completed 
courses at the University of Wisconsin, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Peabody College. 

—Dr. Frank P. Graves, president of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, was in Sofia 
during the Bulgarian revolution last summer. 

—Supt. Sidney C. Mitchell has assumed the 
superintendency at Benton Harbor, Mich., suc- 
ceeding F. A, Jensen. 

—Mr. Austin Besancon, principal of the high 
school at Wellsburg, W. Va., has recently as- 
sumed the superintendency. He succeeds W. N. 
Beetham, resigned. 
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HE importance of selecting the proper 
equipment for ash removal cannot be 
over emphasized. As an aid to school officials 
who are contemplating the use of G&G equip- 
ment, we publish the four general classifica- <.U.8. Pay OrF o 
Hois t tions covering ash removal and the proper Telesco ic Hoist 


G&G Telescopic Hoist Equipment to do the with Automatic*Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer 





REGUS PATO 


Telescopic 





















































With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device work. Where there is a special problem in- 


volving an unusual combination of conditions, ask us to help you select the proper model. 


842 public 


schools in 38 states are already removing ashes the G&G way and the number is increasing monthly. 


PROBLEM No. 1 





Small volume of ashes 
(about 6 cans daily) 

Short distance of lift 
(about 10 feet) 

Hoistway opening 
against side of build- 
ing. 











SOLUTION 
SE a Model A G&G 


Telescopic Hoist op- 

erated by hand pow- 
er. Hoisting head revolves 
on ball bearings and can 
is deposited on pavement 
clear of hoistway without 
tilting or spilling of ashes. 
Empty cans are lowered 
by gravity under control 
of powerful hand brake 
with brake lining. One 
man can easily perform 
the entire operation of ash 
removal. Operator exerts 
a pressure of only 12% 
lbs. in raising an average 
filled can weighing 175 lbs. 
at speed of 30 feet a min- 
ute. 


ModelA 























PROBLEM No. 2 


PROBLEM No. 3 





Small volume of ashes 
(about 6 cans daily) 


Short distance of lift 
(about 10 feet) 

Hoistway opening near 
curb or in driveway. 











Large volume of ashes. 
(more than 15 cans 
daily) 

Deep hoisting area 
(15 feet or more) 

Hoistway opening 
against side of build- 
ing. 











SOLUTION 


SE a Model B G&G 

Telescopic Hoist with 

Overhead Crane, op- 
erated by hand _ power. 
Ashes are dumped directly 
into wagon without re- 
handling cans at grade 
level. One man can easily 
perform the entire opera- 
tion of ash removal. The 
Hoist occupies little space 
and when not in use no 
part shows above grade. 
Filled cans are raised at a 
speed of 30 ft. a minute 
and hoisting pressure of 
only 12% lbs. is required 
for the average can weigh- 
ing 175 lbs. 


Model B 











And Keep This 


To secure maximum safety, economy and effi- 
ciency, it is important, when ordering any one of 
these Hoists, to be sure to include Complete G&G 
Ash Removal Equipment as follows: 





SOLUTION 


SE a Model E G&G 

Telescopic Hoist 

electrically operated. 
This, Hoist is built for 
heavy continuous duty and 
tests have proven it to be 
astonishingly economical in 
current consumption. 
While a large volume of 
ashes might make it de- 
sirable to employ more 
than one man, Hoist can 
be practically operated by 
one man and is therefore 
a labor saver. Loads up 
to 500 lbs. are raised at a 
speed of 60 ft. a minute 
and are lowered by grav- 
ity. 


Model E 











in Mind 


PROBLEM No, 4 





Large volume of ashes. 
(more than 15 cans 
daily) 

Deep hoisting area 
(15 feet or more) 

Hoistway opening near 
curb or in driveway. 











SOLUTION 


SE a Model D G&G 

Telescopic Hoist 

electrically operated. 
This Hoist has the Over- 
head Crane feature which 
makes it possible to dump 
ashes directly into wagon 
without rehandling at 
grade. The motor is mount- 
ed near base of Hoist and 
two men can easily handle 
a large quantity of ashes. 
Loads up to 300 lbs. are 
raised at a speed of 60 ft. 
a minute. Surprisingly 
little current is used in op- 
eration of this Hoist. 











Automatic Sidewalk Door Opening and Closing 
Device; Spring Guard Gates; G&G Watertight 
Sidewalk Doors; Operator’s Ladder; Swing Bail 
Hoisting Cans; Ash Can Truck; Warning Gong. 


Write for catalog containing full description, illustrations, scale drawings and specifications. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN, 





551 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Wire school buildings the best way! 


AVE the wires run on the surface, encased in strong 

rigid Wiremold Conduit. Then when you want 

to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 

change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 

ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 
and ceilings. 


Wiremold is the best conduit for surface wiring, because 
it is sturdy, good-looking, easiest to apply, and least ex- 
pensive. 





For well-wired school buildings 


Specify 
WIREMO 
CONDUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Wiremold Conduit installation in room 
of Lincoln School, one of six Public 
Schools, Bridgeport, Conn., wired 
throughout with Wiremold Conduit. 














The Kelly Octopus 
Water Closet Combination 


For Schools | 


“es-1] Note the Flow Control 





NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 
Are Operated by 


THE INCOMPARABLE 
NIEDECKEN MIXER 
Which Is Practically 


EVERLASTING 





Any Temperature or Force 
of Water Desired 
THE NIEDECKEN MIXER 
Controls the Temperature 


THE FLOW CONTROL 
Regulates the Force of Water 
Agreeable to the Bather 


N C R 110 CONCEALED SHOWER 











Consisting of %-inch NIEDECKEN MIXER having 
rough nickel plated dial, 4-inch cast brass rough nickel 
plated shower head, 30 Deg. Ell connection and Lock 
Shield Flow Control. 
No Piping Included—The Price is $24.00. 

The necessary piping is furnished by the erecting 


lumber. 

THE LOCK SHIELD FLOW CONTROL can be set 
by the person in charge of the showers, to allow a deter- 
min juantity of water in a given time. 


HoFFMANN & Bittincs Mc. Co. 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A 


Write for Bulletin SBI5X 





THE INCOMPARABLE 


—|NIEDE CKEN SHOWERS 


PATENTED 





8 Water Closets in small space. 
Stands out free from Walls. 
Does not intercept Light or Air. 


Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, 
and at Half the Cost of others. 


The large Octopus One Piece Drainage Fitting, not 
shown, is included with each Combination. 


Hundreds in use. 
Details on request. 


THOS. KELLY & BROS. 


404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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WORKMEN. 


MECLI ON 
LAOS WIN OOW 
Orin fe FRL“L 
“ro sapear 


MANUFACTYRED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CASEMENT CO., Inc. 


FACTORY AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: JAMESTOWN 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
DEVONSHIRE STREET 58 —E. WASHINGTON STREET 
ST N, MASS 


CHICAGI iLL 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CANADIAN ASSOCIATES — ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE & IRON WORKS, TORONTO, CAN. 
SEE THIRD COVER FOR ADVERTISEMENT OF THE AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


f INTERNATIONAL-AUSTRAL SASH ARE | 

7 THE BEST AND STRONGEST SASH | 

MADE FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS. THEY 

Na ARE OF THE SAME HIGH QUALITY | 
AS INTERNATIONAL CASEMENTS, BE- | 

ING MADE BY THE SAME COMPETENT | 


ye Ve 











CHEMICAL BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS, MO 
































DETROIT’S SCHOOL FINANCE DILEMMA. 
[The board of education of Detroit, Mich., has 
een halted on building projects involving over 


six and one-half million dollars. The comp- 
troller has notified the school authorities that 
the bond limit has already been exceeded and 
at not another dollar can be spent for new 
hool buildings until the finances have adjusted 
tne seives 
According to the law the school district may 
be bonded up to two per cent of the assessed 
valuation. ‘the comptroller bases his position 
ipon the following statement of the bonded in- 
btedness of the district: 


Bonds outstanding ee eres 

Authorized but unissued bonds, 
mortgaged by expenditures and 
encumbrances 


$36,716,100.00 


7,978,474.18 


44,694,574.18 


<2 


Legal bond limit (2 of assessed 
WOENES 4 60625244 sd we dOeeas 12,199,788.20 


Actual present excess ...... $ 2,494,785.98 


Authorized but unissued and un- 


en umbered bonds 6,507,405.57 


Authorized present excess .......$ 9,002,191.55 

The bonding limit may go beyond the two per 
entum if approved by a three-fifths’ vote of the 
electors voting thereon. In no instance, how- 
ever, can the gross debt exceed five per centum 
of the assessed valuation. 

In announcing his decision, City Comptroller 
William J. Nagel adds: “This office must re- 
spect the law and its purposes to effect respect 
for the law by all other departments. In the 
face of repeated public statements by this office 
and by his honor, the mayor, as to the financial 
Status of the city, and the urgent need of re- 
trenchment and compliance with the legal limi- 
tations of these expenditures by all city officials, 
new obligations and commitments are being 
nonchalantly assumed by certain departments in 
open defiance of the law and contrary to what 
ordinary business prudence and common sens« 
ought to suggest under existing conditions.” 

School Inspector Allen Campbell called atten- 
tion to the constantly growing overcrowding in 
the hools and the necessity for timely action 








in providing adequate seating. 
tor of the Free Press replies: 

“Suppose for the sake of argument all that Mr. 
Campbell says or can say regarding the state of 
congestion in the Detroit schools is true, what 
is to be done about it? There isn’t any money 
and there isn’t any money to be had, and there 
you are. Detroit needs a whole lot of other 
things as much as it does schools, but it isn’t 
going to be able to get them for a while. It 
needs a rapid transit system very much indeed, 
but only a first class wizard is going to be able 
to extract the required funds from the thin air. 

“The Detroit school district, like the city of 
Detroit, has wasted its resources in extrava- 
gance, and like the city of Detroit it must suffer 
the consequences, or rather the people in it 
must suffer. They cannot recover now the mil- 
lions of dollars that have been expended which 
could have been saved if buildings of a more 
modest, more economical, yet sufficiently ser- 
viceable type had been erected, and if a good 
many enterprises and luxuries that are very 
nice but that could have been dispensed with, 
had not been installed. 

“The school board is up against it, and 
nothing is going to be gained by raging or pro- 
testing because past actions have brought their 
natural and often warned against results. It is 
of no use to be childish about the thing. If the 
board’ of education really wants to serve the 
city it will try to make the very best of a sad 
situation, be as economical as it possibly can, 
and make every dollar that comes within its 
possession go as far as possible. This may 
hurt its pride, but it will be good for its soul, 
if a city board has a soul.” 


To this the edi- 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


Four new school buildings which had been 


promised by the school officials of New York for 


the fall term were opened in September in an 
incomplete condition. The buildings are with- 
out lights, fire gongs, blackboards, and furni- 
ture. The new schools are scheduled to provide 
14,036 sittings. Of these, 7,292, or more than 
half, are in the four schools which are not ready. 
In the matter of furniture, old desks and chairs 
from the store rooms have been set up and 
pieces of old blackboards hung on the walls. 


Middletown, N. Y. A new grammar school 
has been completed at a cost of $350,000. In 
addition to classrooms, the building contains 
shops, cooking and domestic art rooms. 

At Michigan City, Ind., a new portable type 
of building has been erected for shop purposes. 
The building has been provided with machine 
shop equipment. 

—Quincy, Mass. The public schools opened 
for the fall term with an attendance of nearly 
10,000 pupils. It has been difficult to provide 
accommodations for the pupils, as nearly all the 
buildings are overcrowded. Several portable 
structures have been erected in an effort to re- 
lieve the situation. 

—~Meriden, Conn. The school year opened 
with the completion of repairs to many build- 
ings. Particular attention was paid to the 
school grounds, to the drainage system, painting 
and repairs. The council has been asked per- 
mission to issue $750,000 in bonds for school 
purposes. 

Middletown, O. The school plant has been 
enlarged this year with the completion and occu- 
pation of the new high school building. A 
separate structure has been provided for the 
use of the manual training department. 

Cincinnati, O. The Stowe School for col- 
ored pupils was opened with the beginning of 
the school year. The building is located in a 
densely populated section of the city and cost 
nearly a million dollars for building and equip- 
ment. It was built to accommodate 1,200 pupils 
but the enrollment exceeded that number on the 
opening day. 

-Danville, Ill. A million-dollar high school 
is in course of erection. 

New York, N. Y. The borough of Brooklyn 
is to have $10,000,000 for the construction of 
elementary schools in 1924, or more than a 
fourth of the entire budget for the city, accord- 
ing to a resolution adopted by the school board. 

Contracts for five new schools have been 
awarded. Of these, the Girls’ Commercial High 
School, will be erected at a cost of $2,492,000, 
and the building for School 196 will cost $1,012, 
000. 

—The proposed budget for the schools of 
Indianapolis for the year 1923-24 will reach $8,- 
332,747. Of this amount, $6,682,747 will be ob- 
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Wood Chairs 
Reed and Fibre 
Furniture 
Baby Carriages, Floor 
Matting 
Cocoa Brush Door Mats 
Auditorium Chairs 











}" 
field school furniture contributes its dependable service. 
Heywood-Wakefield pressed-steel school desks are backed 
by 97 years of manufacturing experience. 
many schools so equipped are: 


New High School 
Kingfisher High School 
High School and’ Grade Schools 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Winter Hill 
Buffalo, N. Y 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


akefield . 


Proud of Your Schools? 


NE buildings and modern equipment give better serv- 
ice when the structural strength of Heywood-Wake- 


Zenia Theological Seminary 
Asheville City High School 
Public Schools 
Willows Grammar School, Auditorium and Balcony 
High School of Commerce 
High School 


Schools 


Among the 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Barien, Ga. 


Willows, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Boardman, Ohio 
Woodbury, N. J. 
Portland, Me. 
Kingfisher, Okla. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Write our nearest warehouse for further information. 


HE YWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 











tained by taxation. Included in the total is a 
bond issue of $1,650,000 for the erection of 
eight grade schools and for sites for grade 
schools. 

—Charleston, W. Va. The board has adopted 
a tax levy of 92 cents. Plans have been pre- 
pared for a new high school to be erected in 
the near future. 

—Figures compiled by the school officials of 
Philadelphia show that the cost of education is 
advancing. The cost per pupil last year was 
$74.90, or $12 more than the previous year and 
twice as much as the cost in 1913. In 1818, 
when the school system was first organized, the 
board spent $23,000 a year, or $3.57 per pupil. 
The advance in cost is attributed to the in- 
creasing number of students who continue their 
education beyond the elementary grades. In 
1911 only nineteen per cent of the pupils re- 
mained to complete the eighth grade, while the 
percentage has increased to 44 per cent in 1923. 

-—-Coupeville, Wash. A _ special school tax 
levy of ten mills has been voted by the school 
district. 

—The Supreme court of the state of Wash- 
ington has declared invalid the $60,000 bond 
issue for the town of Buckley. The bond issue 
was voted on last spring and affects the build- 
ings now in process of construction. Buckley is 
not alone in its difficulties, as Tacoma, Wilke- 
son and Carbonado voted bonds and sold them 
to the state, and are likewise affected. Ta- 
coma’s building program is held up by the de- 
cision and another bond election will probably 
be held. 

—Columbus, O. Though the schools have 
never had a more urgent demand for increased 


revenues, it is certain they will have to operate 
this year $167,000 less than their require- 
ments. The budget of $4,082,000 which had 


been presented to the commission was found to 
be $817,736 more than the limitations prescribed 
by law. 

—Chicago, Ill. A 
accommodations in 
will be without seat 
has been inaugurated t 
flow and to give each ch 
part of a day. 


careful survey of seating 
that 48,727 children 
A double shift system 
take care of the over- 

1 a chance to attend 


ates 


Newcastle, Ind. A reduction of five cents 
has been made in the scnool tax levy for 1924. 
The total to be raised for school purposes is 
$179,000. The largest single item, $78,000, will 
go toward teachers’ salaries. 

Huntington, W. Va. The new $800,000 
building program prepared by the board will be 
started this fall. School buildings to be built 
this winter include a junior high school, a com- 
bined high and junior high school, and two 
grade schools. It is estimated that the cost of 
these buildings will entirely consume the bond 


issue. 

Plans for the establishment of a large edu- 
cational center in the Bronx Borough of New 
York City, with $7,000,000 worth of buildings, 
has been advanced with the decision to include 
in the 1924 building program an additional high 
school at a cost of $2,500,000. The program 
already provides for a technical high school to 
be erected at a cost of $2,500,000 and for a large 
elementary school to cost $1,500,000. The three 
schools will provide accommodations for about 
10,000 pupils. 

The plan of establishing an educational center 
in Jerome Park was advocated by William J. 
Weber, a member of the board from the Bronx, 
who pointed out that the tract of land is one of 
the most accessible in the city and that it can 
be reached by any transit line. One advantage 
that Mr. Weber cited was the fact that there are 
over 5,000 Bronx pupils attending schools out- 
side their home section and that they might as 
well travel to a place accessible from all parts 
of the city as to go to parts at a distance from 
their homes, 

Supt. Walter S. Young of Worcester, Mass., 
in a special statement to the board, has called 
attention to the serious lack of school accom- 
modations and to the need of an extensive build- 
ing program to relieve the situation. At the 
present time, more than 4,000 children are on 
part time because of a lack of seating accom- 
modations. 

-Meriden, Conn. The most important prob- 
lem before the city has been the provision of 
more and better accommodations for the school 
children. The state has authorized the ex- 
penditure of $750,000 and the board has com- 
pleted a careful study of building conditions. 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Penn, 
Portland, Oregon 





The board in arriving at a solu‘ion of its prob- 
lem, was compelled to learn the conditions and 
the increase of attendance in the several dis- 
tricts of the city and to estimate the attendance 
during the next ten or fifteen years; to adopt a 
plan of organization of the schools to simplify 
and unify the whole building problem; to deter- 











mine the location, size and construction of the | 


building in each district which will accommodate 
the pupils approximately as estimated; and, 
finally, to prepare plans and estimates of cost of 
the new construction necessary to relieve the 
conditions existing in the schools. 

After a careful study the plan of organization 
which in the past ten years has been success- 
fully tried out in a majority of the progressive 
cities of the country was adopted. This plan 
provided for three types of buildings, each hav- 
ing a definite place and purpose in the system. 
They are: 

First, the primary schools, to contain the 
kindergarten and the first six grades. 

Second, the intermediate or junior high 
schools to comprise the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades (first year of high school). 

Third, the senior high school in which the 
students spend the last three years of the high 
school course. : 

Fourth, a plan of new building construction 
and costs. 

The building program of the board makes 
provision for the erection of a west side junior 
high school at a cost of $132,000, and an east 
side junior high school at a cost of $340,000; 
the erection of a primary school at a cost of 
$112,000 and another at a cost of $148,000. The 


estimated cost of the entire program is $733,100, | 


including the cost of the sites, the erection of 
the buildings and the cost of equipment. 
Specialize in School Work. 

The architectural firm of Strasser and Spain, 
at Jackson, Miss., has opened offices in the Mill 
saps Building. The firm will specialize in the 
planning of school buildings. 

—O. B. Clifford, superintendent of schools, 
Coshocton, O., is to be tried by the Ohio state 
board of examiners for alleged false certification 
of high school records, misappropriation @ 
funds and misrepresentation of marital status. 
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By Using 
NIBROC KRAFT TOWELS 


Los Angeles Schools 
| Show Yearly Saving Over 50% 














The Los Angeles Board of Education after testing 30,000 each 
of various well known towels, selected the Nibroc Kraft Towe} 
because of its advantages over the others, and were able toshowa | 
yearly saving on previous towel costs of over 50%. They found | 
that only 548 Nibroc Kraft Towels were used as against 982 towels | 




















of a brand heretofore most popular to accomplish the same results. 


is | They have again renewed their Nibroc Kraft Towel contract 


rob- 





and for 1923-1924. 

dis- | 

ance 

rity | Let us send you samples of Nibroc Kraft Towels together with 

ae | name of nearest Nibroc Towel distributor. 
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“> BROWN COMPANY 


plan 





a Founded 1852 

ns PORTLAND, MAINE 

high 

and 

hie BRANCH OFFICES 

ction 233 Broadway 335 Fifth Avenue 1016 Arcade Bldg. 
am NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ry 900 Plymouth Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 1004 Candler Bldg. 
Sthe MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. 
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UNIVERSALLY USED THE CONTINENT OVER 


The Test of Time 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Portland, Oregon 

Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Grass Valley High School and others 

Benjamin Franklin, Jr. High School and others 
Buckman School and others ; 

Columbia School and others .. 

Home Economics Bldg., niversity of Washington 
Baker High School No 12 

Jordan High Schoo land others . 

Continuation School and others 

Crane Technical High School and others 

Cass Technical High School and others 

Addison Jr. High School and others 

Public School No. 9 and others Buffalo, N.Y. 
Syracuse University Syracure. N.Y. 
Buckman School and others Portland, Me. 
Boston, Mass. 


Baker, Mont. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, Il. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Boston College High School ... 


Sold by all leading Plumbers and Jobbers. 


Whale-Bone-Ite 


T 





SEATS 


HEY STAND THE GAFF—SANITARY 


Demonstrates 
Their Superiority 











CONSTRUCTION OF WHALE-BONE-ITE SEA? 


If you cannot secure locally, 


Public School No. 58 and others 

Ardmore High School and others 

Wheatley School and others 

Northeast Jr. High School and others 

State Blind School 

Northwest Jr. High School and others 

Center Grammar School and others 

H. W. Baume High School and others 

Highland Park School and others 
skew School and others 

Helen Hunt School and others 

Public Schools 

Bayonne Jr. High School 

American School of Classical Studies 


New Orleans, 


ask Seat Dept. of Makers 


MADE BY 











RUNSWICK- 


HTT THE RRRUNSWICK 


| 635 
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ALKE-(OLLENDER 
AVE.~ 


New York, N. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Washington, D. 
Baltimore, Md, 
Raliegh, N.C, 


TOILET 


DURABLE 


Y. 


Atlanta, Ga, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
La. 

Dallas, Texas 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Bayonne, N. J. 

Athens, Greece 
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Lupton Projected Sash 


So handy to use! Just push or pull—no fasteners 
needed. Cannot warp, stick or rattle like wood win- 
dows; needs no weather stripping to make it snug. It’s 
a window teachers like to use. 

Cost is surprisingly low. 
write for Catalogue No. 110. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Clearfield and Tulip Sts., Philadelphia 
Detroit Buffalo 


Birmingham Dallas 
Pittsburgh Boston 


Agents in other cities 
The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Ask your architect, and 


Cleveland 
Chieago 
New York 


St. Louis 
Baltimore 
Atlanta 


Canadian Manufacturers: 
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An EVANS VANISHING DOOR Product 
FOR SCHOOLS 





That Pays for Itself With 


FLOOR SPACE SAVED 
WARDROBES, Class A 


made with Panel Backs, Ends and Divisions, and with 
doors that swing—not slide—on double pivoted arms, 


no guides, tracks or rollers, no rattle or squeak; they 
rate 100% in conservation of space, easy and noiseless 
operation, perfect sanitation and ventilation. Doors 
cannot stick or bind. Hardware can also be purchased 
separately. 


More Than a Million Hang Their Wraps in 
Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobes 





Trade Mark Catalog 
VANISHING DOOR “PICTURES THAT TALK” 
U. S. Reg. Sent on Request 





W. L. EVANS 


700 Block 0 Washington, Ind. 
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THE NATIONAL SYSTEM 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL | 











tional equipment is such that it 
may be installed with perfect 
satisfaction and great economy | 
by any contractor anywhere, 
subject to our inspection, our 
organization is complete and is 
available to undertake installa- 
tions anywhere in America. | 


| 
While the simplicity of Na- | 
| 
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Our guarantee is a positive 
assurance of a first-class job 
that will always give the ut- 
most satisfaction and service 
and result in the greatest econ- 
omy of maintenance during the 
The booklet “Ther- long life of our apparatus. 


mostatic Devices” More than 20 years of success- 
which many school of- - 


Asinls tnve sent for, ful operation in the school field 4000 I l] 
is available to you is back of National Apparatus = nsta ations 





Sanymetal Installed in the University of 
Pennsylvania Stadium, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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upon request. It is . 
clearly wrrey _ and service. 
contains data anc ‘ . 
of tes Saenal tee. seat | 0: HE substantial success of Sanymetal 
o e National Sys- A list of school installations =O: P 7. Ptye: st. 4 
tem for the control of will be sent on request. sO: Toilet and Office Partitions is at- 
Investigations invited. <0: tested today by over 4000 installations, 
== in practically every class of building, all 
VANE ADAN ALANA ANANAN EA National Regulator Co. =: over the country. Fine metal crafts- 
METAPHRAM 208 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. o manship, with the best in materials and 
AT Offices in Principal Cities. =O: finish, and close attention to details of 
o sanitation — these qualities have set 
| Sanymetal distinctly apart from ordi- 
= nary metal partitions. And perfect * 
20: adaptability to all space requirements 8 
| 
er ° e oon 
Io: of toilet rooms has made it standard 20: 
fo equipment with many school authori- =O: 
Eg ties and architects. Ask for a list of 
f:0: school installations. 2 
= re) 
a: Sanymetal is made in standard units adaptable to = 
s: any layout, for toilets, urinals, showers, dressing =. 
29: compartments, and metal wainscot. Ideal for schools. 0: 
0: Built of Armco Ingot Iron, rust-resisting. Water- :0: 
FE shedding construction throughout. Aluminum base aoe 
4-2: shoes. Doors equipped with Sanymetal Gravity x 
|=: Rolier Hinges. :0: 
i=. “0: 
O° ) 
=O: School Bulletin No. 6 sent on request. =O 
=O: 
6: ave 
20: ¢ 
20: O: 
20: > 
=O: 
0: 50° 
20: :O: 
8: aoe 
0: ow: 
10) = 
Y 20: 
Next to efficiency, economical operation and durability are =O: = 
the most important requirements of any mechanical ventila- a = 
tion system. = é 
: ©. 
° 20: :O: 
W) :0: ? 
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aa = || THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


“ » 70: 989 East 64th St. Cleveland, O. . 
meet all of these requirements and are ! ? : : =O 

in addition designed to occupy a mini- y 

mum of space. Light, yet sturdy and 
durable, easy running, moving the 
greatest volume of air with low power 
and upkeep costs are a few Bayley 
Plexiform features. Made in various 
Sizes, either single or double mounts, 
with outlets in any desired position, for 
engine, motor or lineshaft drive. 


Write for booklet 


BAYLEY MFG. COMPANY, DEPT. H , y 20: |S 
Milwaukee Wisconsin ‘ r IO 






TRADE MARK US REG 


Ypilel and Office Putitions = 
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A Wardrobe Under the Teacher’s Eye 


ILSON Hygienic Wardrobes are built right in the class 


u/ 





room, and are constantly under the teacher's eye. 
value in maintaining discipline is therefore obvious. 
They come either with disappearing doors or rolling fronts, and 
have the capacity of a built-in, out of sight, cloak room twice the 
They are easy to ventilate and keep clean, and where neces 
sary, the fronts can be equipped with extra blackboard space. 
i] Write today for full particulars. 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


14 East 36TH Street, New York City 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Wilson rolling front wardrobe without 


lackboard surface. Fronts are 


counter 
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balanc ed and open ea ily. 
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CAN CERTAIN CLASSES BE KEPT UP TO 
GRADE? 
(Concluded from Page 52) 
way, to teach the group to actually compete 
fact, if we 
would admit that the most we can usually ex 


with absolutely well persons. In 


pect is to teach the pupil to make the best of 
its defect and live as nearly a normal life as 
possible, yet knowing its limitations and know- 
ing how to meet them, then the class will have 
done its best duty. We somewhat 
led to doubt the value of typewriting courses 
in such classes. It is more than likely that 
disappointment will later 
ability to compete with 


have been 


result through in- 
the keen-eyed, well- 
trained product of the business course. 
Mentally these pupils may be just as active 
as normal children, but the special, even indi- 
vidual methods of instruction cannot offer them 
what those with good eyes can assimilate, be- 
cause of difficulty of intake. Helen Kellers are 
the the rule. Furthermore, 
actually encouraging such children to 


exception, not 
desire 
higher education is making many hope for al- 
most an impossibility. 
able for a companion to read to 
them the various lessons, the damaged eyes will 
not stand the strain of high school and college 
work 


Unless funds are avail- 
permanent 


While we may actually grade the children, 
and rightly so, 
quiet mental 
class.” 

The child who in a few cases returns to the 
regular classes, provided 
the recommendation of 


with the 


do So 


the 


we may really 


reservation “of conservation 


he does so through 
the oculist and not 
through his parents resenting the special class, 
is one of the milder 


Cases. 


Conceivably he may 
be able to catch up with his work some time, 


but if he does so, it with extra effort and 


perhaps at the expense of his eyes. His newly- 


learned methods will help him, but after all, 
isn’t it always working under a little handicap? 


Now actually if we admit these children to 


the eyesight groups, there conserve for them 


what eyesight they have left as far as possible, 
watch 


them them methods 


which will injure their eyes least, have we not 


carefully, teach 


served our avowed purpose? If in addition we 
give them a certain amount of knowledge, per- 
haps not quite as much as that 
children of 


but still 


possessed by 
their ages not thus handicapped, 
considerable, have we not done well? 
If also we teach them some means of earning 
a little and show them what positions they can 
fill safely, it would seem that we have met the 
situation as much or more than could be ex- 
pected. 

With considerations in 


three classes of defectives 


these mind for our 


, let us consider what 
work a riven grade covers. Our ideas 
based on normal children and essentially 
work of any grade is that amount which 
average normal pupil can have attained at 
given 


are 
the 
the 
the 
age and can assimilate during a given 
period. 


Granting, then, that in the special classes 
mentioned in this paper we have pupils who in 
all cases are under some handicap which pre- 
vents them from normal activities (often ex- 
isting before entry but the cause not determined 
early), and where it is not desirable to push 
them to the same limits as normal children, 
are we consistent when we expect or even hope 
that thus handicapped, even 
ties, that they will be able 


normal standards ? 


with special facili- 
to keep up to the 


Furthermore, even if it were possible, would 
it actually be wisdom to attempt to attain this 








Se. THE J.G.WILSON CORPORATION .3% 
Se, NEW YORK CITY 3 
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end, if perhaps the price would be a distinet 
physical damage, or if not that, at least a de} 
And 
we know in many children of these groups, wé 
do well if we hold our own, or delay the inf 
evitable. | 


layed return to more normal physique? 





Such opinions have been derived from dire¢ 
observations. The children are safeguarde 
through specialists in the proper field of medi 
cine, through well-chosen teachers, well-super 
vised both from a pedagogic and health poim 
of view. I cannot believe we are alone in thi 
finding, but we have come to the honest beli¢ 
that the basis of these classes must be “health 
first” and if we secure that, the other side & 
going to suffer a temporary setback from whid 
the recovery is not easy. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

School Building Survey and Program for th 
City of Harrisburg, Pa. Paper, 68 pages. P 
lished by the Board of Education. This is # 
genuine building survey and building program 
It is not, like so many similar studies, a dit 
guised educational survey which has for its re@ 
purpose the extension of the educational service 
It does not seek to “put over” an education# 
program which the school authorities are camot 
flaging from the public and the board. It & 
rather a study of existing school building cond 
tions, a statement of findings put cleverly all 
graphically by means of maps, tables, etce., a 
a series of recommendations for shifting t# 
school boundaries and the pupils and for ereé 
ing needed grade and high school buildings 
There is in the whole document a concretenes 
and common sense which are commendable 
Work of this kind will make surveys and survey 
ors respected by school boards who must fa@ 
parents, business men and taxpayers with #& 
results attempting to carry survey findings im 
effect. 

Character in Architectural Design for Schoo! 
Buildings. Fourteen pages. Issued by Childs & 
Smith, Architects, Chicago, IIl. 
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— It Speeds the Worlds Business ~ 


Wherever words are typed ~there the 


UNDERWOOD 


is the Standard Typewriter 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. INC., UNDERWOOD B'LD’G.N.Y. Branches in all Principal Cities 
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in Good Construction 


CHOOL children are brought 


up today to appreciate the value 
of fireproof construction, as well 
as cleanliness, neatness and sanita- 
tion. 


Knapp Sanitary Metal Trim is a 
lesson in all these factors. 


It makes the school room a safer 
place, easier to keep clean, and 
wears better than other trim. 


KNAPP BROTHERS MFG. COMPANY 


2419 West Fourteenth Street Chicago, Illinois 


Flush Door Casing Concealed Picture Mould 
Bull Nose Metal Corner Protector 
Flush Window Trim Flush Cove Base 


Flush Chair and Bed Rail 
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“Eminently Satisfactory 


NORTH ST. 


’ 


The above is an excerpt from 
a letter received from the 
Delano Joint Union High 
School, Delano, California. 
They also state— 


“It is the only thing in that 
line that has ever come to our 
notice that is consistent in ap- 
pearance, economy in cost and 
space, safety and capacity. 
We can get about 200 students 
per minute out by means of 
this one fire escape.” 



























This is only one of the many 
letters we are receiving daily 
from members of Boards of 
Education, and Superintend- 
ents of Schools on which 
Standard Spiral Fire Escapes 
have been installed. 


Send for Catalog “‘A”’’ which will tell 
you about gravity spiral fire escapes. 








“Brown-Portable” Products Plant 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


General Office and Plant 


PAUL, MINN. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 























Don’t Lock Them In! 


Gravity Types Mortise Types 





Horizontal Rim Types 


PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


Will Provide an Everlasting Safeguard. 





VHT maa The 
Uy ah: HORIZONTAL RIM 
hie | Exit Lock Features: 


1. Only one spring; that 
which keeps the Latch 
Bolt forward. 

. Furnished,if required, 
with cylinder and 
Knob or Handle for 
outside operation. 
Only one spring. 

3. A Latch Bolt with a 
full 34.” throw. 

. A Flanged Strike 
which encases the 
Latch Bolt so the Lock 
cannot be picked. 

















5. No mortising required. 





Frank F. Smith 


Hardware Co. 
75 Clay Street, Newark, N. J. 


Write for CATALOG 
No. 20 
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You too can have a Model Library 


The new building for the Lincoln School 
of Teacher’s College, New York, is acknowl- 
edged by educators to be one of the per- 
fectly appointed buildings in the country. 


Logically, therefore, their handsome 
library—a gem of taste and convenience— 
is equipped throughout with standard L. B. 
School library furniture. Hundreds of other 
schools using the same type of Library 


Library furniture 
and supplies 


Chicago 


214 W. Monroe St 


Boston 
89 Federal St. 


New York 


380 Broadway 


Library Bureau 
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Librar 


so Suitable, practical and durable. 


discuss your problems. 
obligation on your part. 


Detroit 


Jefferson Ave. & Brush St F. W. Wentworth & Co. 


3Y Second Street 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 


4 MOTHER TRUANT OFFICER. 
(Concluded from Page 32) 
George is on his third job already. 
she sees a chance to make fifty cents a week 
more she makes him change. It’s here a week, 
and there a month, and then somewhere else. 
How ean a boy develop any fixed aim or habits 
that way! 
“One mother, a German woman over near the 
banks, was too striet with her children. 
They came to school regularly, but they were 
so shy that they didn’t recite well, and were 
afraid to say a word more than good morning 
to a stranger. One afternoon last vear | 
stopped in, pretending I was tired and wanted 
to rest before | started up the hill. I led the 
conversation round to the spelling match, and 
asked why her boys weren’t there. She said 
she didn’t let them go out evenings, there was 
i Then I told 
her I thought she was too striet; that her chil 


© much danger of bad company. 


dren would have to mingle with people out in 
the world, good and bad, and they ought to 
She said she often thought 
of that, but what could she do. | suggested 


le irn to do it now. 


that she and her husband go out with them, and 


let them have boys of their own age at the 


house sometimes. I invited them all to the 
Harvest Festival sociable. The whole familys 
came, and this year they come to almost every 
thing we hold in the schoolhouse. At first it 
Was hard to get them into things, and to handle 


them, but now they join right in, and it has 
made a wonderful change already.” 

‘Have you ever met a case where the mother 
was foo strict about a child being in school 


every day se 


“Once. The girl had a perfect attendance 
record for eight years straight; but she went 


when she was sick enough to be in bed, or when 


Every time 


And for the 


sake of that perfect record she missed many 


the weather was entirely too bad. 


a trip where she would have had experiences 
that would have been worth much more to her 
than the day in school.” 

As I walked home along the snowy road I 
wondered whether the ablest man that could 
possibly be procured for this part-time job 
could serve the community half as well. 

HEATING AND VENTILATION OF 
CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 39) 
between 50 and 100 pounds with five pounds 
back pressure on the engines. The engines 
exhaust through oil separators into the heat 
mains, the additional steam required for heat- 
ing the building being supplied from high- 
pressure lines through reducing valves. 

In general each fan chamber is treated as a 
unit, having its individual steam-supply lines 
from the boiler, return lines to the pump, 
pressure reducing valve and vapor lines to the 
roof. The room temperatures are maintained 
constant by automatic thermostats located in 
the rooms acting on double mixing dampers at 
the plenum chamber. Tempered air is auto 
matically controlled by by-pass dampers located 
under the tempering stacks. No automatically 
controlled steam valves are used except on the 
humidifiers which are controlled by humidoistats 
The rules of the 
board require classrooms to be kept at tem- 
peratures between 67 


located in some typical room. 


and 70°, with a relative 
humidity of 40 per cent, and apparatus is ad- 
justed to control air conditions within this 
range. This temperature and humidity were 
established from a consideration of comfort 
rather than a consideration of health. 

When the total requirements are 
known from the above calculations, allowing 


steam 


of Lincoin 
School, 

College, New York. 
Complete standard 
equipment furnished 
and installed by 
Library Bureau 


Bureau equipment will gladly attest that the 
most exhaustive search can disclose nothing 


Your school deserves a model Library. 

Write today to the nearest library divi- 
sion listed below. Our representative—an 
expert on school library practice—will gladly 
This involves no 


Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


McKee & Wentworth 
440 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
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Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 


eacher’s 





Card catalog cases 

Charging desks 

Reading tables and 
chairs 

Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced 

Periodical racks 

Dictionary stands 

Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 

Glass door book-cases 

Vertical units for pam- 
phlets, clippings and 
picture files 

Book trucks 

Exhibition cases 

Bulletin Boards 

Lantern slide cases 





School library supplies 





Administrative school rec- 
ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 


Write for book No. 814 
“School libraries”’ 





F 


two air changes per hour for leakage and after 
adjustment to unusual conditions that may 
exist in different parts of the building, the 
boiler capacity is found by estimating four 
pounds of steam evaporated per square foot of 
boiler heating surface per hour. This provides 
a rough check as to the number of square feet 
of heating surface required in the boiler plant, 
Whenever a 
building is designed which is radically different 
from others, or a room has an unusual location 


and boilers selected accordingly. 


of exposure, the heat loss calculations are care- 
fully made in accordance with the usual system 
of heat loss calculation methods to determine 
whether the air required for ventilation will 
meet the requirements for heating. It has been 
found, however, that theoretical calculations of 
heat losses, while useful in the preliminary 
studies, must be checked against practical re- 
sults, our extensive experience has taught us 
to expect. 
The Draft Problem. 

One of the most aggravating features with 
which those in charge of the operation of plants 
have to contend is the question of draft. An 
ample draft properly controlled is the best fuel 
economizer that can be provided. This feature 
was not given proper consideration in past years 
in Chicago with the result that the draft in 
many of the older buildings is quite inadequate. 
Of late years, however, we have been fortunate 
in having had the cooperation of the city smoke 
department in this matter, so we now have estab 
lished a minimum stack height from the boiler 
room floor to the top of 115 feet. It is found 
that this provides ample draft for an ordinary 
horizontal-return-tubular boiler plant and with 
the proper damper control will make it possible 
to regulate the combustion of almost any grade 
of fuel that must be burned in this district. 
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Municipal school boards 
everywhere have approved 
and adopted Tinted Cam- 
bric in Colors 214 and 204. 
Write for samples of these 
chemically tested colors 
today. 


Distributed by converters throughout 
the entire country. 


HARTSHORN 


amount. 
ous draft. 


Established 1860 


COMPANY, 250 FIFTH 


Air and Sunshine— 


But No Drafts: 


AKE sure that with the coming of 
colder days, your school rooms will 
give youthful eyes and lungs healthful 
light and pure fresh air in just the proper 
Never a glare—never a danger- 


Have your shades 
two-way rollers (operating from the cen- 
ter of the window toward top and bottom) 
and be certain of this complete and perfect 
control of light and air. 






SHADE: ROLLERS — 
oN AND 
\WINDOW SHADE 


AVENUE, 


mounted on Hartshorn 


“FABRICS 


NEW YORK 
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Plant Operation Costs. 

The cost of plant operation has received the 
attention of the board of education since the 
war, because it has become so large an item 
in the annual budget. It requires approxi- 
mately 150,000 tons of coal to heat and ventilate 
the school buildings in Chicago each year. The 
maintained high price of fuel makes it of very 
great importance that economies in its con 
sumption be practiced wherever they can be 
practiced without injury to the school system. 
Twelve million cubic feet of air is drawn from 
outdoors through the fan systems in the school 
buildings every minute, is heated and delivered 
into the rooms maintaining the temperature at 
about 70°. The average outdoor temperature 
in Chicago during the heating season is ap- 
proximately 35°. When all of the air deliv- 
ered into the rooms is exhausted through the 
vent flues to the roof, all of the fuel required 
to heat the air from outdoor temperature to 
70° is wasted, which in a climate such as is 
found in Chicago amounts to considerable. 

Up to this time the board of education has 
in general been opposed to recirculating the 
air from the classrooms, believing that it is 
safer from a health standpoint to draw in fresh 
air, heat and deliver it to the rooms and dis- 
charge it directly out of doors. The board be- 
lieves in taking no chances where the health of 
the pupils and teachers is concerned. 

In modern school buildings, however, the as- 
sembly halls are made so large that there is 
considerable waste of heat which could safely 
be conserved. For example, the ordinary mod- 
ern elementary school building has an assembly 
hall designed to seat approximately 1,000 peo- 
ple and air has to be delivered into this hall to 
provide ventilation for that many seats. The 
hall is used to capacity only two or three times 
per year and this 1,000 seat assembly hall is 


being occupied daily by pe rhaps not to exceed 
50 people. However, because the hall is used 
by some classes sometime each day and because 
zone ventilation is not practical it is necessary 
to keep the hall heated and ventilated through- 
out the entire school session. Unde r such con 
ditions air enters the vent ducts in practically 
as pure a condition as it was when it was de 
TABLE 1. Approximate Cost Per Annum Per 
Pupil—Elementary Day Schools. 


Total 
Opera Opera Educational 

tion tion Total Inciuding 
Year Fuel Supplies Salaries Operation Operation 
1917 $2.05 BS at $3.97 $6.19 $44.30 
1918 2.70 17 4.30 7.17 47.95 
1919 1.96 19 4.37 6.52 53.48 
1920 3.20 21 5.20 8.61 62.87 
1921 2.80 22 6.21 9.23 70.37 
1922 2.45 22 6.17 8.84 71.51 


TABLE 2. Approximate Cost Per 1000 Cu. Ft. 
of Heated and Ventilated Space— 
Elementary Day Schools. 


Operation Operation 


Year Fuel Supplies Salaries 
1917 $2.41 $ .20 $4.66 
1918 3.18 20 5.07 
1919 2.22 21 5.04 
1920 3.83 2h 6.24 
1921 3.47 27 7.72 
1922 3.07 2 7.73 


O8 
livered into the hall and is of such purity it 
may be used in the general air supply to the 
classrooms. The heating and ventilating design 
of the new school buildings, therefore, provides 
for the recirculation of air from the assembly 
halls when conditions are such it can be done 
without jeopardizing proper ventilation. The 
entire problem of recirculation of air is being 
considered .by a committee on health and sani- 
tation of the Chicago board of education, and 
if this committee finds that general recirculation 
may be practiced under proper conditions it 
will result in permitting the installation of 
smaller boiler plants and will result in a ma- 
terial reduction in operating costs. A study 
of the operating cost given in Tables 1 and 2, 
will show the importance of adopting every 
proper means of reducing them. In considering 


these tables of costs, it must be borne in mind 
that as Chicago schools are cared for on the 
so-called indirect employment system, the item 
salaries includes the salaries of the engineering 
and janitorial force, and the item supplie s in- 
ludes both engineering and janitor supplies. 

THE BUREAU OF RESEARCH IN CITY 

SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

(Concluded from Page 48) 
Remedial work and undertakings along lines 
of constructive improvement will no doubt fol- 
low and assume a position of relatively greater 
importance than at the present time. 

The result of the establishment and work of 
research bureaus will no doubt be an increased 
efficiency in education. Costs will perhaps not 
be materially reduced, but expenditure will be 
more effectively directed, the aims and methods 
of education will be more accurately deter- 
mined, and the product evaluated. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

—‘Competitive sports, socially encouraged 
in such a way as to evoke star qualities are 
probably not of great service to those profes- 
sionally gifted ones who become stars and prob- 
ably detrimental to the ungifted ones,” said 
Prof. David Snedden recently. “Sports and 
other developmental play activities in youth 
should constantly be directed along simple lines 
with inexpensive equipment and very adaptable 
technique. Given physical educators with suffi- 
cient command of objectives and means, it can 
be surmised that in the interests of democratic 
physical education, they would wish to close up 
gymnasiums, swimming pools and _ basketball 
courts, and to substitute for them numberless 
activities on roads, in fields, in ponds and rivers 
(from May to November), in snow, on ice and 
on sidewalks. 

Wilmington, Del. The school board has 
made provision for conducting a class in which 
newly arrived foreign-born children may be 
given intensive instruction in English. The 
children are taught by a special teacher before 
they enter the regular classes in the public 
schools. 
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THE RELIABLE 


M&M 
PORTABLE SCHOOLS 








Qa - Sec Oay 








The best of material used throughout in construction. 
Comply with state requirements. 


BUILT COMPLETE AT OUR FACTORY 


Your janitor with four common laborers and our 
illustrated instructions can erect them. 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
Established 1898 
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Be Tec 
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Save time and Confusion in School 
with 


Kederal Standard 


School Telephone Systems 


HIS Company brings the experience of 23 

years in the manufacture of Telephone 
apparatus to the special problems of installing 
School Telephone systems. The lasting effi- 
ciency of Federal Standard telephone systems 
is known the world over. 


Samples and Complete Quotations to meet your 
requirements will be submitted on request. 


A Good Proposition for Contractors. 


Federal Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Buffalo, New York. 
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MEW JERSEY LEADS IN 
PENCIL PRODUCTION 
PENCIL EXCHANGE LEADS 
NIN TY PRODUCTION 


NJ. 





These Penex Pencils 
Are Made Especially 


For Growing Fingers 


The school child’s hand is in the forma- 
tive stage. The ease with which a writing 
tool is held and used has considerable influ 
ence in developing the pupil’s fingers and 
hand, as well as in determining writing 
ability. Fluent, unconscious writing aids 
clear thinking and scholarship in general. 


These facts explain the reasons why 
Pencil Exchange has made a special study 
of requirements in school pencils. Penex 
Pencils are carefully and expertly made of 
high grade materials. They are perfectly 
balanced, comfortable to hold, easy to 
sharpen and the lead is smooth writing, long 
lasting, strong and accurately graded to 
meet all individual needs. 


Penex Two-in-One is an ordinary size, 
round pencil with large diameter lead espe- 
‘ially suited for beginners. Penex Scribe 
is round, untipped, and comes in four grades 
for general use. Penex Calendar is hexagon 

yellow and green finish, tipped or un- 
tipped. Penex Semi-Hex is the popular 
commercial pencil supplied in five different 
degrees. Its rounded corners make it com 
fortable for growing fingers to hold. 


Penex School Pencils, Crayons and As- 
sortments have been used for many years 
in schools throughout the country. They 
are popular with school boards, teachers 
and pupils alike. They are fairly priced 
and their quality makes them doubly eco 
nomical 


Ask you school supplies 
jobber about Penex Pencils. 
If he hasn’t them write us di 
rect for samples and full infor- 


mation. Addre ss De partme nt J. 


PENCIL EXCHANGE 











MAKERS OF LEAD PENCILS 
FOR THREE GENERATIONS~ 


JERSEY. CITY,N.J. U.S.A. 
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Electric Clock Systems 


Our equipment is most 
simple, economical and re- 
liable. 

We can supply the needs 
of the small school as well 
as the large one, at prices 
in proportion. 

There is no reason why 
your school should not 
have a suitable system of 
this kind. 

Some users: 


Board of Education, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 125 installations; 


Board of Education, Baltimore, 
Md., 15 installations; 


Board of Education, Butte, 
Mont., 7 installations; 


Board of Education, El Paso, 
Tex., 5 installations; 


Board of Education, Durham, 
N. C., 2 installations. 


Write for literature. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 











Seats for a Thousand 


—in a Couple of Hours 


Seats that for comfort and stability cannot be sur- 
passed by permanently built wood bleachers—can 
be erected for your next big game. 


Circle A 
Portable Bleachers 


are quickly erected and as quickly taken down and 
stored or moved elsewhere. They work for you all 
year ’round—for indoor and outdoor sports, for mass 
meetings, pageants, etc. They 


Pay Their Cost Many Times Over 


in extra tickets sold for games. Scientifically de- 
signed, strong, comfortable, they solve the seating 
problem by giving maximum comfort in minimum 
space. 


Send for Illustrated Circular 


containing detailed description, method of erection, 
sizes of sections, and showing the Eight Safety and 
Superiority Features. 


Made by the makers of 
Circle A Portable Schools 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS COMPANY 


614 Niel Street Champaign, Illinois 











CONFIDENCE WON BY INTEGRITY 


From the men who know 
No. 1 of a Serie 


Town of Beading 


ucaTION 
=» 
pEerArRTMeE™ ' 





March 9, 19282 


Coes 
Wesury~ Youn’ 
Boston, Mass. 
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Yours ve*y, truly 

Wa Sa fP i, 
Permanent acceptance of any 
kind of supplies comes only 
after a satisfactory trial period 
has been experienced. School 
buyers know that Masury-Young 
Company handles. suplies of 
Proven Value. 


Myco Spray Oil with a Myco Pneu- 


matic Floor Oiler will cut your cost 
for oiling floors and give them a clean, 
bright appearance. Floors will not be- 


come greasy or dirty because Myco 
Spray Oil is absolutely stainless. The 
Myco Sprayer is of strong construction 
and simple to operate. Your janitor 
can do expert work with it. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


60 Roland St. Boston, Mass. 











THE WATERBURY 
SANITARY CLO SET 


CAUSTIC 





Provides City 
Convenience 
for 
Village and 
Rural Schools 





Hundreds of progressive rural schools now enjoy 
the convenience of the Waterbury Closet, because— 


1. It Is Complete In Itself. Requires no water or 
sewer. 


2. Provides a Sanitary, Odorless, Inside Toilet. 


3. Requires Little Attention. Waste is dissolved and 
sterilized in ground vault; emptied but once or 
twice a year. 


4. Modern in appearance. Vitreous china bowl. 
Standard seat as used in the best plumbing. 
Install this comfortable convenient toilet before winter chills 


and the old unsanitary outhouse endanger the health of the 
school children. Write for full information TODAY! 


WATERMAN-WATERBURY CO. 


1121 N. E. Jackson St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BLAIR’S KEYSTONE SCHOOL SERIES 
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WRITING AND PENCIL TABLETS 














a 
VENI-VIDI-VICI 


SPELLING 
BLANKS 





NOTE AND COMPOSITION BOOKS 


Printed Headings for Test and Examination. Theme Tablets. 
Shorthand Notebooks. Typewriter Tablets and Single-sheet 


Papers. 


ary Practice Tablets. 
Binders, Fillers and Completes. 
Drawing Books, Legal and Foolscap Tablets. 
ties, ruling width, paper quality, size and shape. 


Spelling Printed Form Tablets and Books. 
Memorandum Books. 


Prim- 
Loose-leaf 


Penmanship Blanks and 


Usable varie- 
Guaran- 


teed quality by the makers and sold by progressive dealers. 
Detailed information at your service. 


Yours for good tablets 


For Forty-Four Years, Stationers to the 


American Schools 





THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
(Concluded from Page 42) 

The order of importance of these functions, 
according ‘9 the judgment of 58 university pro- 
fessors, is as follows: supervision, administra- 
tion, teaching, professional study, community 
leadership, and clerical duties. 

Four of these, especially, involve a high type 
of training and ability, namely: supervision, 
professional study, and com- 
That the superintendent 
should not be an expert teacher or that teaching 
does not involve expert and fine ability is not 
denied here, but this activity should claim but 
little or none of the 
Theoretically, therefore, 


administration, 


munity leadership. 


superintendent’s time. 
the superintendent 
should be primarily a leader, a leader of teach- 
ers, a leader in his profession, and a leader of 
the community in which he works. 

In practice, however, the school superintend- 
ency falls short of this ideal. 
this failure may be summarized as follows: 


The reasons for 


1. Lack of understanding by superintendents 
of what their functions really are and what 
their relative importance is. 

2. A lack of appreciation on the part of the 
public and school boards of the importance of 
the position of the school superintendent, and 
a lack of understanding of the waste in time 
and money for the superintendent to perform 
other than professional duties. 


9 


3. The need for extended research along the 
‘ine of the problems of the village superintend- 
ent particularly. Much has been done toward 
the solution of the problems of city school ad- 
ministration, but the smaller towns and villages 
have been neglected in this regard. 

+, As a the above points there 
should accumulate a literature of the problems 
of village school administration, the superin- 


result of 


HUNTINGDON - 





tendents themselves largely supplying the 


material. 


5. More courses in schools and colleges of 


education bearing on the problems of town 


school administration and, more particularly, 
emphasis on leadership and the 


necessity for “selling” the worth of the school. 


community 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE COUNTY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
(Continued from Page 46) 

The majority of educational leaders agree 
that the responsibility in the exercise of the 
administrative activities named below should be 
fixed in the following manner: 

1. Enforcing Compul- County Superintendent 
sory Attendance Initiates and Executes, 
Law County Board Approves 

After Execution 

2. Preparation of Plans County Superintendent 
For Building Initiates and Executes, 
Construction County Board Approves 

Before Execution 

County Board Initiates 
and Executes 


3. Supervision of 
Building Construc- 
tion 

4. Making Rules and County Superintendent 
Regulations Govern- Initiates and Executes, 
ing Routine Matters County Board Approves 
of School Procedure After Execution 

5. Allow meetings County Superintendent 
Other Than School Initiates and Executes, 
to be Held in County Board Approves 
Schoolhouses Before Execution 
The group judgment of lay and professional 

leaders in education given in per cents of each 

group favoring a certain method, on some 
phases of county school organization is graph- 

ically depicted in Charts 1-17. 

A summary of the majority judgment of this 
group follows: 
1. The county superintendent should be ap- 


pointed from any part of any state by the 


county board. 
2. The majority of county board chairmen 
and educational leaders are in favor of having 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Pioneers in Tablet Manufacture 


- - PENNSYLVANIA 


the county board of education elected by pop 
from the large. In the 
opinion of the majority of county superintend- 
ents, the board should be elected by 
popular vote by township or other subdivision. 

3. The county board should consist of five 
members. 


ular vote county at 


county 


4. The majority of county superintendents 
and county board chairmen favor a four year 
term for the county board, the 
leaders favor a five year term. 

5. The majority of county board chairmen 
and county superintendents would fix the com 
pensation of the county board members at $5 
per diem plus mileage, the educational leaders 
are in favor of mileage only. 

6. There should be a local board of trustees 
for sub-districts. 


educational 


7. The majority of county superintendents 
and educational leaders voted in favor of hav- 
ing the local board elected by popular vote in 
the sub-districts; the majority of county board 
chairmen voted in favor of having the local 
board appointed by the county board. 


8. The local board should consist of three 
members. 
9. The majority of county superintendents 


and county board chairmen are in favor of hav- 
ing a two year term of office for the local board 
members; the educational leaders favor a three 
year term. 

Table I gives a comparison in which the gen 
eral school laws concerning county school ad- 
ministration in the ten states having the strong 
form of county 
judgment 


unit are compared with the 


of lay and professional leaders in 


education. 

From this presentation of facts it is obvious 
that there is little uniformity among the ten 
states under discussion as to the legal status of 


the county board. There is no great agreement 
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CHART 15 
PERCENT OF COUNTY BOARD CHAIRMEN FAVORING 
PARTICULAR TENURE OF THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 
OF LOCAL TRUSTEES FOR SUB-DISTRICTS 


PERCENT OF 
CO.BOARD CHAIR- 


TUNURI MEN FAVORING 
1.TERM OF 2 YEARS iat 
2.TEAM OF 1 YEAR > mz 
3.TERM OF 3 YEARS “« = 
4.TERM OF 4 YEARS 7 # 
6.TERM OF 9 YEARS 2.28 
CHART 16 


PERCENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS FAVORING 
PARTICULAR TENURE OF THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


OF LOCAL TRUSTEES FOR SUB-DISTRICTS 
PURCENT OF 
COUNTY SUPTS 
TENURE FAVORING 
1.TERM OF 2 YEARS aes 
2.TERM OF 3 YEARS >: azz 
3.TERM OF 4 YEARS is.5 
4.TERM OF 1 YEAR s5 8 
5.TERM OF 5S YEARS 1.58 
CHART 17 


PERCENT OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERS FAVORING 
PARTICULAR TENURE OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD OF LOCAL TRUSTEES FOR SUB-DISTRICTS 


PERCENT OF 


TENURE EDUC. LEADERS 
FAVORING 
1.TERM OF 3 YEARS ARERR RRR ee me 
2.TERM OF 2 YEARS uw 
3.TERM OF 1 YEAR 728 
4.TERM OF 4 YEAR: 1.88 
5.TERM OF 6 YEARS 1.80 


of the legal status of the county board as de- 
fined in the statutes of the ten states with the 
judgment of lay and professional leaders in 
education. This suggests the necessity for 
formulating new rules which should be em- 
bodied in the law. The material presented in 


It is essential that textbooks be pro- 
tected, not only for the sake of neat- 
ness and sanitation, but as a matter of 


Walraven Book Cover is a 
The 
corners and back insure a cover that will stand the 
brunt of use and abuse to which textbooks are sub- 


easily and permanently adjusted to any book. 


Your Jobber will supply your needs. 


Ny Oo 
Soy 


~ ee far 


ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT 
SANITARY 

DURABLE 


double 


is designed to be quickly, 
It comes 


Write for Samples. 


A.T.Walraven Book Cover Company 


CHICAGO 
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this study, 


of lay 


leaders in education, is sug 


particularly the judgment 
and professional 


gested as a basis for formulating such new 


rules. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Report of Preliminary Standardization of 
New Jersey Composite Test. Submitted by R. 
L. Shaffer, assistant commissioner of education, 
Trenton, N. J. The New Jersey test was given 
to the first half of practically all the fifth grades 
of the state of New Jersey during the week of 
October 23rd, in accordance with a carefully 
planned and well-executed administrative pro- 
gram. The use of the test is intended to lead to 
an intelligent classification or understanding of 
individual school pupils. The purpose of the 
test is to indicate specific variations in abilities 
and to suggest causes of these. The pamphlet 
discusses percentile standardization of tests, 
median scores by grades in rural schools, com- 
parative studies of schools, and individual case 
records. The work of checking, scoring and 
punching for an elaborate analysis was made 
possible by the use of the Hollerith system. 


Schick Tests and Immunization Against Diph- 
theria in the Eighth Sanitary District of Ver- 
mont. By C. W. Kidder, M. D., District Health 
Officer of the Eighth Sanitary District of Ver- 
mont. The informatory method adopted in con- 
veying information about the tests to parents 
was to send to each parent, through the teach- 
ers, circular letters explaining briefly the 
Schick test and immunization and the benefits 
to be derived from it. Formal requests for the 
test and immunization were received from the 
parents of over sixty per cent of the rural 
school children. 

Between January, 1922 and November, 1922, 
2,030 persons, principally school children and 
teachers, were given the Schick tests and 761 
of those reacting positively were immunized 
with three 1-c.c. doses of toxin-antitoxin, the 
doses being given in each case seven days apart. 
Of the 2,030 tests made, 74 per cent were posi- 
tive, about two per cent were positive combined, 
23 per cent were negative, and one per cent 





Save 50% on 
School Books 
with Walraven 
Book Covers. 
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The Cover With 
the Double Corners 


ADJUSTABLE” 

The Walraven Book Cover fits 
snugly and stays on. The double 
and reinforce it 
where the wear is greatest. 


corners back 
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REINFORCED 
The Walraven Book Cover is a 
practical one-piece cover, made 
of strong Kraft paper, attractive 
in appearance and easy to adjust. 


Double Strength 
Where the Wear Comes 
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were pseudo. The small number of immuniza- 
tions is accounted for by the fact that not 
enough time had been given for the completion 
of the immunization tests. 

In rural towns, with a large percentage of 
native-born children, the percentage of suscep 
tibility was extremely high, ranging from 8&0 
to 96 per cent. In the larger villages on the 
railroad and in the villages containing a larger 
percentage of foreign population, the degree of 
susceptibility was correspondingly lower, rang- 
ing from 60 to 71 per cent. Of the 761 persons 
immunized, 48 were teachers and 713 were 
children. Of the 713 school children immunized, 
only three were reported as ill and they were 
afflicted with illnesses not attributable to the 
immunization. There were no marked reactions 
of any kind and no teacher or pupil lost any 
time from school on account of the immuniz 
ing treatment. It was found that the degree 
of susceptibility as evidenced by Schick reac- 
tions was as high among the susceptible adults 
as among the susceptible school children. Of 
the 87 teachers tested in the group, 82 per cent 
gave positive Schick reactions. 

Standardized Tests given in the schools of 
Xenia, O., during January, 1923. A summary 
of the tests given during the past three years 
and a number of articles on the teaching of 
certain subjects by local teachers and others. 
The chief value of the tests has proved to be 
three-fold: (1) It assists the teacher to under- 
stand children as individual problems: (2) It 
groups children according to ability: (3) It es- 
tablishes more or less definite standards of at- 
tainment. The intelligent and unwavering sup- 
port of the teachers has helped to make the 
mental testing program a success. 


University of Iowa Standard Tests and Scales 
for Testing Grammar. By Thomas J. Kirby. 
Issued by the University of Iowa, at Iowa City. 
The tests are made up of five groups of eight 
to ten test sentences, printed adjoining eight to 
ten rules or principles of grammar. The stu- 


dent’s knowledge of correct English usage and 
his ability to apply correct principles are simul- 
taneously measured. 
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Just off the Press! 


An up-to-date catalog of Balances 
and Weights for a copy write 
Dept. G. 
also 

a catalog of Chemical Apparatus 
specially arranged for the High 
School Teacher — address Dept. D. 

Agents for B&L Microscopes and Balopticons, 


J. T. Baker Analyzed Chemicals, 
Dreverhoff Filters, for all purposes. 


When you need a good Micro- 
scope or Balopticon you will do 
better by sending the order tous. 


Henry Heil Chemical Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
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OUR NEW CATALOG 


just off the press, is replete with information 
that will be of interest to school men and women 
desiring to add to their teaching equipment, 
up-to-date and reliable 


MAPS, GLOBES and CHARTS 


for the effective teaching of 


Geography, History and Biology 


We offer the most comprehensive line 
of maps, globes and charts for schools, 
and the most closely adjusted to school 
needs, Giving all our attention to school 
needs exclusively as we do, the extent and 
steadily growing popularity of our teach- 
ing equipment for schools is not surprising. 


A request for CATALOG No. 
AC 23 will bring a copy promptly. 








Publishers of Better Classroom Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Pictures 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il. 




















a microscope 
with simple adjustments 
which suit it to classroom use in 
botany, zoology and physiology 
—with the accuracy and fine 
workmanship which are charac- 
teristic of all Bausch & Lomb 
products. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
Model FS 


MICROSCOPE 











BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
411 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


| New York Washington Chicago SanFrancisco London 
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How could you get along without blackboards and 
text books? Sounds foolish, doesn’t it? Yet, the 
time was—not so very long ago—when these present 
necessities were considered luxuries. 

You may not think motion pictures a necessity 
in your school, yet the time is coming—not so far 
away—when a school without portable projectors 
will not be considered really properly equipped. . 

Take the DeVry. With this little projector chil- 
dren can gain an exact idea of their studies—a coun- 
try becomes more than a mere spot of color on the 
map. Trees and animals, manufacturing processes, 
geological forms—all are brought right into the class 
room for intimate study. No longer does the chiid 
hear and guess—he sees and knows! 

Progressive schools today are using DeVrys. Your school, 
too, needs this master of projectors. Let our folder “Motion 


Pictures in the School” tell you more about this subject. 
Mail the coupon for your copy. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION "eirexéor ie 
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The DeVry Corporation, 

1286 Marianna St., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen : a 
Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘““Motion Pictures in the School 

It is understood this places me under no obligation 


Name. 
School 
Address... 


City , State 
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New Books for 
the New Year 


BOURNE AND BENTON’S STORY OF 
AMERICA AND GREAT AMERICANS 
Biography and history for the fifth grade. 


BUHLIG’S JUNIOR ENGLISH 
Three books, for grades seven, eight, and nine. 


CUZZORT AND TRASK’S HEALTH SERIES 


A complete course in physiology, hygiene, and 
sanitation for elementary schools. 


DAVIS MODERN READINGS 
Two books of selections from the greater liv- 
ing authors. 


HART’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS 
Book III is now ready, completing the series. 





D.C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 

















Recent Professional Texts 





CUBBERLEY: The Principal and His School $2.40 
\ book that will greatly enrich the contribution that every 


principal should make to the school under his charge and to 
the community. 


RUEDIGER: Vitalized Teaching $1.20 
The purpose of this monograph is to show the teacher how 


the present “book” education may be transformed into a train- 
ing in the realities of life. 


HINES: A Guide to Educational Measurements $1.90 
This book is the first to present in one volume introductions 
to the three closely related fields: Statistical Procedure, Intel- 


ligence Testing, and the Use of Educational Tests and Meas 
urements. 


HINES: Measuring Intelligence $1.20 


\ resumé of the aims, principles, problems, and progress 
of the measurement of intelligence. 


GATES: The Management of Smaller Schools $1.20 


\ concrete and suggestive discussion of the problems of 
the smaller school system. 





Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 























World’s Shorthand 
Championship 


In the shorthand contest held by the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association at Chicago, 
August 20, “a new record was made at the 200 words 
a minute speed, in which Mr. Charles L. Swem made 
only two errors.” 

Mr. Swem also won the World’s Championship 
with the highest average on the 200, the 240 and the 
280 words a minute tests. 


The official figures for the qualifying contestants on 
the three championship tests were as follows: 


Five Minute Dictation at 
200 240 280 
Words Words Words 
a Minute a Minute a Minute 
No. of No. of No. of Total Average 


Name Errors Errors Errors Errors Accuracy 
*Charles L. Swem 2 18 9 29 99.19% 
*Albert Schneider 7 14 24 45 98.74 
*Martin J. Dupraw 8 15 23 46 98.71 
Solomon Powsner 9 24 54 87 97.57 
E. A. Reilender 23 36 51 110 96.93 
Alice Mengelkoch 11 34 68 113 96.85 
Neale Ransom 20 49 51 120 96.68 
NOTE: The names marked with stars are writers of Gregg 


Shorthand. Mr. Swem was for eight years personal stenog- 
rapher to President Wilson. Mr. Schneider and Mr. Dupraw 
are gruduates of the New York City High School of Com- 
merce. 


Send for complete report of the Speed Contest Committee. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 























VITALIZE 


YOUR ENGLISH 


BY USING THE PROJECT METHOD AND THE 
SOCIALIZED RECITATION PLAN. 


You can do it with Deffendall’s new 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


For Grades VII-IX. Ten projects to a year. 
Plenty of grammar. 
BOOK I. Grades VII-VIII. 70c. 
BOOK II. Grade IX. 80c. 
Both in one volume, $1.00 





Did you ever see 
A Really Inductive Arithmetic? 


Here it is: 


THE BROOKS ARITHMETICS 


Highly inductive. Socialized classroom method. 
Grades IV-VIII. 


First Book in Arithmetic, Grades IV-VI, 70c. 


Junior High School Arithmetic, 
Grades VII-VIII, 80c 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 E. 20th St., CHICAGO 
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“The More Carefully I Study It, 
the Better I Like It. 
It Is Different—” 




















McClure. 


Ask fora 


Copy for 


Examination one who is interested 


ZENSHIP. 


1922 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 
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"NEw Books 





A First Book of Algebra. 

By Howard B. Baker. Cloth, 298 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

This book presents a standard course for 
first-year high school and follows, in arrange- 
ment, the accepted plan. Much emphasis is 
placed upon simple drill material, introduced as 
a means of driving home principles. The book 
strikes us as valuable for the easy bridge it 
affords to pass from the study of arithmetic to 
the more complicated divisions of mathematics 
and to form right habits of mathematical think- 
ing. 

Stories of the Emerald Isle. 

By Ardra S. Wavle and Jeremiah E. Burke. 
Cloth, 190 pages. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

The Irish character is essentially romantic, 
a bit inclined to turbulance, and withal chaste, 
tender, true, and full of religious faith. It ‘1s 
not to be wondered then that a collection of folk 
tales like the present is full of romance, of 
fighting, of heroic deeds. The book is of un- 
usual interest and charm; written in a clear and 
forceful style, and particularly adapted to upper 
grade reading. 

Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale. 

By J. C. Morrison and Wm. A. McCall. 16 
pages. Price, twenty-eight cents. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This spelling scale is made up of eight lists 
of words chosen from the Ayres scale and so 
arranged that the list contains only words of 
approximately equivalent difficulty. The words 
are contained in illustrative sentences so that 
the meaning of each is clear. 

Occupations. 

By Enoch Burton Gowin, William A. Wheat- 
ley and John M. Brewer. Revised edition. 
Cloth, 441 pages, illustrated. Price $1.48. 
Ginn and Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


—say prominent educators from every sec- 
tion of the United States who have exam- 
ined OUR GOVERNMENT by Davis and 


This textbook in Civics presents accurate 
data for a Course in Civil Government to- 
gether with the essential activities of a 
Course in Applied Community Civics. 


This book—NEW—but already used with 
such gratifying results that it can no longer 
be considered an experiment, is claiming 
your attention—and the attention of every 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Educntional Publishers 








BETTER CITI- 


130 East 25th St. Mow Vest 
J incinnati 
New York Chicsee 
Boston 
Atlanta 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES 


Every boy and girl old enough to 
have and read books, should also have 
for convenient reference, one of the 
genuine Webster’s Dictionaries suited 
to his or her school grading. 


SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


American Book Company 








WEBSTER’S 


WEBSTER’S 


WEBSTER’S 











Descriptive circulars and price lists by 
mail postpaid to any address. 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Here is a_ promising book! Occupations! 
Everybody must toliow some occupation or 
perisn. 10 present to those about to enter up- 
vn a life’s career an exposition of the various 
useful occupations 1s a laudable task. 

ine authors have divided their book into 
three parts: (1) education and work, (2) a 
study of some important vocations and (3) vo- 
cational adjustment. Under the first they dis- 
cuss six steps to success and the elements of 
citizenship, cooperation and ethics. They guide 
the student in arriving at a knowledge of voca- 
tions. 

In the second part the primary and secondary 
industries, as well as commercial pursuits, are 
deait with. In the third the vocational adjust- 
ments, preparatory studies, securing of posi- 
tions, the value of efficiency and the accompany- 
ing reward are discussed. 

Junior English. 

By Rose Buhlig. Book I. Cloth, 232 pages. 
Book II. Cloth, 258 pages. Book III. Cloth, 
321 pages. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

This is a three-book series for use in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades. The general 
aims of the series are simplicity, interest and 
emphasis upon minimum essentials. The ex- 
ercises are well graded and embody a rich fund 
of material selected with considerable care and 
thoroughness. 

The first book deals with projects in story 
telling and observation, the second in speaking 
and writing, and the third in newspaper writ- 
ing, speech drills, spelling, punctuation, etc. 
Card Text System of Cookery. 

By Helen I. Borrowman. Arranged in card 
system. 500 recipes on 150 cards. Published 
by The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

While the convenience of resorting to the 
card system in dealing with cooking lessons has 
long been recognized, it remained for someone 
to give full expression to its practical realiza- 
tion. Teachers and pupils, for the sake of con- 
venience, transfer in writing, recipes from 
books to cards. 

The several cards here placed in a receptacle 
are readily accessible. They are alphabetically 
arranged by subjects and every card presents 
a complete recipe. These recipes, it is assumed 


by the author, have been tested and tried in 
cooking classes under competent authorities. 

The system obviates the handling of a mis- 
cellaneous collection of cook books and unor- 
ganized clippings. At the same time, the card 
system enables notations and additions. Fre- 
quently recipes are clipped from magazines 
which may be attached to the backs of the 
cards. 

The text is adapted to any kind of cooking 
work in the schools, and because of its com- 
pleteness and convenience in arrangement, 
readily adapts itself to vocational classes, part- 
time classes and evening schools. 

New Era Civics. 

By John B. Howe. 
trated. Iroquois 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

This book represents the best ideals and 
methods of present day civics teaching. It 
opens with a general discussion of citizenship 
and the fundamental duties of the citizen as a 
voter. In logical sequence it then takes up the 
functions and limitations of the national gov- 
ernment, of the states, and of the local commu- 
nities and describes not only origins and present 
conditions, but discusses briefly problems and 
tendencies. The final section takes up in four 
compact chapters the method of electing presi- 
dents and the history of the political parties 
from their beginnings to the present time. This 
part of the book is perhaps its strongest and 
most interesting feature, wholly impartial and 
essential to an understanding of our representa- 
tive government. 

The book is well balanced, written in an un- 
stilted, natural style and thoroughly adapted to 
the capacities and interests of the seventh and 
eighth grades. Each chapter has a question 
guide and a series of test questions and study 
hints. The illustrations are exceptionally good. 

In the chapter on schools appears the curious 
statement that the purpose of education is 
“mental” training. The broader purposes might 
well be stated if only for the sake of accuracy. 
Composition Standards. 


By Jerohn J. Savitz, Myrtle G. Bates and D. 
Ralph Starry. Cloth, 295 pages, illustrated. 
Price $2.40. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


Cloth, 420 pages, illus- 
Publishing Company, Inc., 
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INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 














Advance editions of an attractive, up-to-date, and teachable 
series of Arithmetics under the title of The Pilot Arithmetics 
have just come from the press. The books now ready are 
BOOK ONE 
For Grades Three and Four 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades One, Two, Three and Four 
BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 
Free specimen copies will be sent upon application. 
BOOK THREE 
For Grades Seven and Eight is in press. 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers of The Aldine Group of Textbooks 
on Reading, Spelling, and Language 
73 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


The first two volumes in 


Measurement and Adjustment Series 


Edited by Lewis M. Terman 





Mental Tests and the 


Classroom Teacher 
By Virgil E. Dickson 


A sane, non-technical discussion of the value of 
mental tests to the schoolroom teacher, that points 
out what good has been accomplished with tests, 
and shows how they can be made most useful in the 
classroom. The author is thoroughly familiar with 
the problems of schoolroom teachers and has writ- 
ten this book primarily for them. It is also a guide 
for principals, supervisors, and superintendents. 
Cloth. xvi + 231 pages. Price $1.80. 


Measurement in 
Higher Education 


By Ben D. Wood 

A careful and critical account of the large scale ex- 
periment conducted by Columbia University during 
a three year period. It considers problems of higher 
education in general and presents methods of deal- 
ing with them through the use of mental tests that 
will prove effective in other colleges. A book for 
the administrator and teacher from high school to 
university. Cloth. x + 337 pages. Price $2.16. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 




















“Getting Ready for Winter...” 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


Textbooks Just Off the Press 
Furnish the “New Idea” 
in 


HOME ECONOMICS BOOKS 


Chemistry Applied to Home and Community, 
by Pauline G. Beery, A.M., offers a college course in 
which formula and theory are not slighted. Facts are 
skilfully applied to household practise. $3.50. 


Food Planning and Preparation, 
by Mabel T. Wellman, combines in a scientific way 
plans for meals as well as for body needs; also proper 
preparation of foods and a collection of recipes in the 
latter part of the book—an innovation that will be 
much appreciated by teachers. $1.40. 


Economics of the Family, 
by C. W. Taber and Ruth A. Wardall, discusses house- 
hold monetary affairs from the high school girl or boy’s 
point of view. The problem method of approach is 
used to advantage. In Press. 


Fabrics and How to Know Them, 

by Grace G. Denny, is a handbook on textiles. It lists 
all standard fabrics, describes and classifies them by 
trade name and weave, and gives enlarged illustrations 
and practical tests. $1.50. 


FOR VOCATIONAL TEXTS ON ANY SUBJECT 


Write to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago 
227 S. 6th St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 











Experiment is Fascinating But Expensive 


Teachers get the best results from books built along 
the soundest pedagogical lines. 


The Woodburn and Moran Histories 
and Civics 
Notable for the freshness and vigor of the author’s 
style; for their fair and impartial attitude toward 
all religious and political questions. In nation wide 
use because in accord with the highest standards of 
history teaching. 


The Makers of America 


Elementary American History and Government 


(5th yr.) (7th & 8th yrs.) 
Introduction to American History The American Community 
(6th yr.) (8th yr. Civics, in press) 


The Horace Mann Readers 

The Horace Mann Method makes use of every effi 
cient medium and device. It makes plain the rough 
places attending first steps in reading; it inspires 
later progress. It employs an original system of 
phonics which by actual test saves time in the 
teaching of reading. ‘Teacher’s Editions point the 
way. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 
The work of a noted psychologist in cooperation 
with a school principal of national reputation. Its 
socialized recitations and hundreds of concrete prob- 
lems give pupil an incentive to think. Insistent 
reviews clinch important principles. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 
55 Fifth Avenue 221 East 20th St. Tremont Temple 
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Asbestos Curtains 
Scenery and Rigging 
Motion Picture Sheets 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 





Stage Drop by Lee Lash Studios 


SCHOOL STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Drapery Draw Curtains | 


For Stages in Auditoriums or Assembly Halls 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


I. Objective 
directly into 


down upon it. 
III. 


screw always 


CATALOG 


CEPENCERD 











SPENCER 
| MICROSCOPE 


with side-fine adjustment, 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


Among its many advantageous 
features are these: 


lenses 
the 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 


Il. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid breakage 
of cover glass when focused 


A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of the 
engaged in- 
stead of but one, as in others. 


SENT 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN- 
EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 


No. 64 


mounted 
metal 





MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16m/m and 
4 m/m objective, double nose- 
ON REQUEST. piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 


in cabinet, $73.00. Discount to 
Schools. 


SPENCER 


MANUFACTURERS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








\ Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser. 
By Frederic Ives Carpenter. Cloth, 3 
Price $3.50. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, II. 

The most complete and thorough work in 


nrint 


pages. 


Dairy Farming Projects. 
By Carl Edwin Ladd. 
trated. The 


Cloth, 327 pages, illus- 
Macmillan Company, New York, 


This handbook outlines a series of practical 
projects in dairy farming to be carried out dur- 
ng a year’s time and offers a series of class and 
laboratory studies in dairy and herd manage- 
ment to be carried simultaneously with the field 
and barn work. The work is intended for 
Smith-Hughes classes but is useful for any 
dairy farmer. 
Brief Drawing. 

By Ralph C. 
Price $1.50 net. 
York, N. Y, 

This book enters into a thorough exposition 
of what a brief is, various kinds of briefs, and 
their uses. Several chapters deal with library 
research, reading and note taking, and the 
formulation of a proposition. One chapter ana- 
lyzes the audience and the manner of exciting in- 
terest, conveying knowledge and securing con- 

Methods of proof and evidence are dis- 


Ringwalt. Cloth, 214 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New 


cussed, 

In analyzing the qualities of a brief the author 
deals with the nature of the explanatory, de- 
scriptive, narrative, expository and illustrative 
paragraph. 

A Short Social and Political History of Britain, 

By R. L. Mackie. Cloth, 440 pages, illus- 
trated. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

\ British history of Britain, prepared for use 
in British schools, this book is a wide contrast 
to American made texts for the upper elemen- 
tary grades. The careful avoidance of partisan- 
ship in matters of international relations, reli- 
gion and politics, which characterizes our books 
is here lacking and the author gives his views 
and prejudices frankly and clearly. While the 
book gives a clue to many European back- 
grounds of our own history, it does not appeal 
to us as useful for this purpose as some of the 
recent American books on this subject. 


American Problems. 

Frances Morehouse and Sybil F. 
Cloth, xii, 567 and xxx pages. 
Boston, 

This social and economics text for fourth year 
high is in many respects splendid, but withal not 
without debatable viewpoints and inclusive of 
material rather beyond of the high school period. 
Chemistry Applied to Home and Community. 

By Pauline G. Beery. Cloth, 8vo, 547 pages. 
Price, $3.50. J. B. Lippincott COs Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The book outlines a year’s course in chemistry 
as applied to the common commodities used in 
the home; fuels, water, cleaning and polishing 
agents, textiles, dyes, paints, varnishes, glass- 
ware and crockery, toilet prenarations, foods and 
drugs. Such important matters of home and 
community interest as waste disposal, fire pre- 
vention and extinguishing, large scale food 
preparation and distribution are taken up from 
the chemical viewpoint. While the treatment of 
each topic is quite technical in spirit and entirely 
scientific, the author has the knack of making 
her subject intensely alive and interesting, and 
to constantly keep the anplication of each fact 
and principle to home interests and to woman’s 
life in the home, constantly before the students. 
The book is well illustrated; ample experiments 
are required; review questions, 


Graham. 
Ginn & Co., 


topics for in- 
vestigation, suggestions for poster making, and 
book lists are appended to each chapter. 
Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher. 

Virgil E. Dickson. Cloth, 231 pages. 
Book Co.. Yonkers, N. : 2 

Admittedly the single large problem in school 
organization is the classification of children 
according to their learning ability and the ad- 
justment of courses to their most efficient rate 
of progress. To show how the solution of this 
problem is possible by means of mental tests of 
various kinds is the purpose of this book. 
Briefly, it discusses why tests are needed; it tells 
what they are like; and it shows how they may 
be made useful. 

The treatment of the subject is sufficiently 
scientific to show the basis of the argument. 
Ample examples are taken from the author’s 
experience in Oakland and Berkeley to indicate 
the practicability of the recommended use of 
tests. And, popular language is employed 


Wor ld 








throughout to make the subject interesting. 

It is disappointing to find author’s educational 
‘onception limited to social utility without any 
indication of any spiritual or religious elements. 
Engineers’ Guide. 

By various authors. Cloth, octavo, 400 pages. 
Price, $3.00. Published by The American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, New 
York. 

This book constitutes the most valuable single 
collection of data concerning heating and venti- 
lating engineering as practiced in the United 
States. The material has been collected by a 
committee of leading heating and ventilating 
engineers who have brought to their service the 
experience, the practice, and the findings of 
practically every important firm of heating and 
ventilating engineers and of practically every 
manufacturer of standard apparatus. When so 
much contradictory discussion is prevalent 
among authorities on heating and ventilation it 
is refreshing to find that the engineer’s associa- 
tion in its official publications limits itself to 
well established data and proven practice. The 
guide ought to be in every school board office r 
at least in the office of every supervising school 
hoard engineer. 

Evaluating School Textbooks. 

John G. Fowlkes. Paper, 16mo, 40 pages. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

The chief value of this pamphlet is the definite 
vutline which it provides of reviewing textbooks 
on the basis of (a) publication data, (b) content, 
(c) mechanical make-up, and (d) adaptability to 
local schoo] situations. The introductory chapter 
describing the recent works on evaluating text- 
books are lacking a critical discussion. 

Farm Projects. 

By Carl Colvin and J. A. Stevenson. Cloth, 
12mo., 363 pages. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, N. ¥X. 

This two-year course for upper grades is based 
on the project method. It consists of a series 
of school exercises and home work, clearly and 
definitely outlined, and accompanied with an ex 
planation of facts to be studied, questions, and 
review exercises. The course is vital, carefully 
adapted to the abilities of seventh and eight} 
graders, and thoroughly vocational in purpose. 
A list of reference books in the appendix con- 
tains several books not suited to school use. 
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Standard Classic Readers 


THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 


The STanparp CLassic READERS are especially prepared for 
use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
needed. 

This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop expres- 
sive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, to 
furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be secured 
by no other means. 

Secause of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLAssic Reapers feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 


FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 
60 cents 60 cents 60 cents 
SEVENTH YEAR EIGHTH YEAR 
80 cents 80 cents 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston 





Eight Important Reasons for Selecting the 
NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


(PATENTED) 
For All Your Textbooks 
ONE: It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock which is 
tough as cloth, outwearing three ordinary covers. 
TWo: It is cut and folded true and exact. 


THREE: It is easily and quickly adjusted and fastened. 

FOUR: It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue which do not 
come loose. 

FIVE: It is absolutely waterproof. 

SIX: It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 

SEVEN: The patented device for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover. 

EIGHT: Considering its remarkable strength and adequate wearing quali- 
ties it has no equal in flexibility. 


























NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
‘“‘The Best Book Cover ever made for School Use.’’ 
MILLIONS of the NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE 
BOOK COVERS ARE SOLD EACH YEAR 
If you are not acquainted with the Neatfit Adjustable Book 


Covers we shall be very glad to send samples for your consid- 
eration. If you call for bids kindly send us your specifications. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Office Chicago Office 
358 Fifth Ave. 1811 Prairie Ave. 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover Will 
Increase the Life of the Textbook 50% 























Great Steps Forward 


IN THE TEACHING OF 


SHORTHAND ana TYPEWRITING 


NEW ERA EDITION (1923) 


“Course in Isaac Pitman 


Shorthand” $1.60 


SIXTEENTH EDITION (1923) 


““A Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting”’ 


By Charles E. Smith 


Entirely rewritten, revised and enlarged, 1923. 
Complete (High School) Edition, 208 pp., cloth, 
$1.50. Regular edition, 120 pp., stiff paper cover, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.25. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS . 
2 West 45th Street NEW YORK 











PRINTING SERVICE 














TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is an 
organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery 
at moderate prices. Consider 
these factors when ordering 
printing. 














Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 























CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 


131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Draper Adjustable WindowShades fj 
_ DRAPERIZE _ 


YOUR 
SCHOOL 
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DRAPER’S ADJUSTABLE 
WINDOW SHADES 








can be adjusted to suit the condi- 


tions in the schoolroom as they ac- “American” 
tually exist. 


They are guaranteed 
to give a maximum amount of light 


_ a the bright rays of Portable Schools 


Draper’s Adjustable Window 





Shades are of simple construction, American Portable Schools have demonstrated to 
positive in action, and absolutely customers in forty states over a period of 20 years 
foolproof. The operation is so sim- ‘ P 
ple and easy that any child can that they are comfortable in winter and summer, 
a adjust a Draper Shade ] bl 
glad to make sugges- : — , durab e and porta e. 
tions and quote you on The reason why hundreds of 
equipping your build- schools throughout the country 80 per cent of our orders come from 
ing. This service have adopted Draper Shades is be- old customers. 
places you under no cause of correct design, quality, . ? 
bligations and durability. These three points We offer Prompt Shipment from stock. Freight cars 


insure satisfactory service. move from Seattle to Chicago in ten days. 


Write or wire us for catalog and prices f.o.b. your 





Write today for all particulars 








station. 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 601-611 Alaska St. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Meet Every School Requirement Established 1898 


























RADIO SETS 
Scenery AND PARTS 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 





or Architectural paintings ATWATER KENT SET No. 3945 
for front drop curtains. J ie dye KENT RADIO sets and parts em- 
body the very latest developments in radio 
equipment. They are built of the very finest mate- 
equipping High Schools has placed rials and the design is such that maximum efficiency 
us in a position to know the par- is obtained with the minimum adjustments. The 
volume of sound, clarity of tones and range of 
Atwater Kent equipment is remarkable. Attractive 
in appearance, moderate in price and with simplified 
Write us for further information or controls, the operating qualities will satisfy the most 
request call from our representative particular. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Avenue E .U). A ROU) LE S CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Twenty years of experience in 


ticular requirements for your stage. 


Send for Catalog No. 22B 





—— ‘MANUFACTURERS: 
Eastern Office: SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
301 Broadway Market Building 2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


Detroit, Michigan CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 





Ask for catalog just off press 


Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 

















Children Are Protected 


— 
“THE MARYLAND PORTABLE SCHOOL” 


Because— 


EARTHQUAKE or FIRE 
Can Not Demolish A MARYLAND 
METAL BUILDING. 

It might bend but will not collapse— 

It is Fire and Lightning-proof— 
Insulated against Cold in Winter and 
Heat in Summer— 


Properly Ventilated— 


Economical—Easy to Erect. 
Ask Us for Plans and Estimates. 


METAL 


MANUFACTURERS 


McComas and Race Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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| posertsons PRODUCTS 


SSYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 





TWENTIETH 


| ORIGINAL 
CENTURY 


SOAP 


is the most economical soap for 
school use. Can be used with 
the very best results for clean- 
ing woodwork, furniture and 
finished surfaces—the ideal soap 
for cleaning and _ black- 
boards. 


20u 
7”. 9 
SOAP 


slate 











7. = 
Insure satisfaction and service 
in wearing and sweeping quali- 
ties. High grade work- A D> 


manship and the best < <(DIAMOND BRAND 


R. DIAMOND BRAND BRUSHES ~ | 


of materials are ne 














in constructing T. “a 
Diamond Brand RR They “Xe Lu 
meet all requirements of school JF 
uses. 
We manufacture a complete line of Brushes, Disinfectants, Liquid 


Cleaners, and are headquarters for 
Mops and everything needed by the Janitor 


Soaps, Pow« de or, Scouring Powder, 
Paper Towe Toilet Paper, 
to keep a po clean. 


ORDER YOUR REQUIREMENTS NOW 
PROMPT DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
700-704 W. Division Street. Chicago, Ill. 
Member, National School Supply Association. 
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BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 





BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE 


WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 


dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and 
Channel frames. They are 


easily installed. 


Order through your 


School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE APSCO LINE 





ss THE DEXTER. 


| . The finest hand- 
- f \—_ “a feed sharpener 
: eel ‘eae | made. Sharpens 
cA “E A y a yee - \ ~ A a\ all sizes of pencils 
e . : : and crayons and 
p 7a \ will produce fine, 
4 ie ié “ y medium or blunt 
a b, == \¢ ; 4 q points. 


L GAL rae ponte, 


Ce A ewJ ree — 








Necessary Equipment 
Ong - La » ov Couradt, What equipment, even though small in size and low 
in cost, is more needed or important than that which 
- “A ‘é ther. maintains pupils’ pencils in sharp-pointed condition ? 
} And what better work and greater progress pupils 


Pokiatrimdh — ~~ do accomplish with sharp-pointed pencils! 


The Apsco Line Guarantees 
Sharp-Pointed Pencil 
re Oe a oF trn§ on ; Pp . s 


At negligible expense you can install in your schools the 


/ model of the Apsco Line of Pencil Sharpeners best meeting 
S Way) your needs. All of its eleven different models are equipped 
“| slinaiang thoi with distinctive Apsco features—each is the finest at its 
price. Ask your school supply dealer today about the 


SEND FoR SAM PL E Apsco Line, or write for 


Interesting Booklet 

ail —_ For Progressive School Officials 

Saseph Dineen Cucifle Gm Or - rhe Pencils and Crayons Your Pupils Use’ 1s the title of 
as 7 a helpful, interesting booklet we have just prepared for 
wenssy CY, LL. of school officials. Send for your copy NOW! 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 

1309 Garland Building CHICAGO 


The Apsco Line is on Display and sold 
By All Leading School Supply Dealers. 


|Spencerian ‘*And now my friends 


. a word of cheer’’ 
School Pens 


Why should I tell you of the 
superiority of Vul-Cot Waste 
ban fod ’ Baskets? Why should I reiterate 
Spencerian Steel Pens are the best that we have made them strong, 
for schoolroom use because they out- tough and wear withstanding 
. “pan Cc — — 
wear any two ordinary pens. They that re are so good to look at 
retain their smooth writing points aa les m hi ™ Ppl 
longer against the misuse and hard that five million business men 
wear that children put upon pens. and women have them in their 
Children become better writers 
quickly with these good tools. 
























offices? 
These things you already 
know, or should by this time. 
But, take this thought of cheer 


For more than half a century 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been the 





standard for school pens. Superin- away with you. It 1S not a new 
9| tendents and teachers may obtain one—old news, but mighty good: 
ol sample pens on request. Supplies The Vul-Cot is absolutely guar- 
yi) ° ° - . y 
can be obtained from the trade. anteed to last five years. No 


Write us for samples. 


Al SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
\' 349 Broadway, New York 


reservations are made to this 
guarantee. And of course, if we 
can guarantee it to last that long 
it is built to give rough and ready 





No 1—-College, fine point; double elastic. } service for a lifetime. 

No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 

No. $—Scheol, fine point leet All school supply houses 
No. 47—I ntermediate, medium point; stiff action. 





and dealers carry Vul-Cots. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


VUL- COT 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS 
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DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 





are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 


crumbling. 
The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 


ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 





THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
‘est Chest Pa. : 
West Chester a ee, 
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ONCE you see and use the 

S. Inkwell on your 
school desks as replacements, 
or as standard equipment on 
new desks, you will readily un- 
derstand why it has been a 
favorite for the past eighteen 
years wherever it has been 
used. 


It is an inkwell that the pupil INKWELL 


will not tinker with, it 1s noise- Black japanned top attached to 
less, it is dustproof, and it is so desk at three points with small 
. es nauis. 
easily putona standard school Heavy glass well, round bottom, 
desk, that you will marvel at its > Sas © con aot Se os on GD 
° es ° eas of desk. 

simplicity and desirability. Metal lid, that noiselessly slides 
When you learn the low price, over imkwell. 

Metal holder inside, with flat 
too, we have another agreeable steel pressure spring that holds 


surprise in store for you. Any well tightly against lid when 





closed. 
school supply jobber can sup- 
ply you or we will ship direct. FREE 
Write today for a FREE fo interested 
SAMPLE and prices of Superintendents 
the two sizes, Junior and or Secretaries 


Senior. 

We will send free to any 
school superintendent or sec- 
UJ S INK WELL COMPANY retary a neat desk inkwell, 
. ° containing both sizes of the 
410 Southwest Ninth St. hn Inkwell. Ask for yours 

today. 

Des Moines, lowa. 





















COMMON SENSE 
IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


By CHARLES A. WAGNER, Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


Common Sense in School Supervision, by Charles A. 
Wagner, is a most complete and specific treatise cov- 
ering the subject of school supervision in its entirety. 
Emphasis is laid on the words “common sense,” the 
pivotal idea around which the entire book is built. 


Cloth—204 Pages—8vo. Price, $1.30, net. 





With This Binder the Use of 
SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES OF 
CLASSROOM VISITS 
Becomes Very Convenient 
and Effective. 


Superintendent’s Notes of Visits and 
Supervisor’s Notes of Classroom Visits 
have been prepared by the author of 
Common Sense in School Supervision and 
are intended as a supplement to his text, 
though can be used independently to ad- 
vantage. The notes are prepared in tab- 
let form for record purposes with a 
carbon to be given the teacher at the 
conclusion of the visit as a check-up on 
the work being done. 
SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES 

In Tablet Form (50 Visits) 
SUPERVISOR’S NOTES 
In Tablet Form (50 Visits) 


RING BINDERS, FOR SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES 
Flexible, Texhide, Gold Stamped 


Suve sumreepenrs Notts 





Price $.75, net. 
Price $.35, net. 


Price $1.75, net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


210 MONTGOMERY BLDG. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 


























NEW YORK 
Pp “STANDARD” 
i ooo CORK 
wooD a 
iwsertT Bulletin Board 
CORK THE BEST 
COMPOSITION BY 
2 ANY TEST 
2 Practical for display purposes in 
" halls and over blackboards in 
a schoolrooms. Easily installed in 


ote 


old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST, LOUIS, MO. 
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Supervising officers know of the strain involved 
in fulfilling the daily demands of teaching. 


—— | 
a 


LACK: Sesto 
oN NOS C71 
v, 


EAGLE X WRITING X New‘ youruSa 


“AN-DU-SEPTIC” DUSTLESS CRAYON helps iad | 
to conserve the health of teachers. Ad 

q ALPHA No. 245 s a © & It insures them against the injurious effects of ? 
A . chalk dust upon the throat, lungs and eyes. The (28 
- PRACTICE No. 283 ~ : “AN-DU-SEPTIC” particles are made antiseptic. Lm) 


VERIBLACK No. 315 


Their specific gravity causes them to drop to the 
blackboard base in writing or erasing. We make 


ma 
As 
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SUN No. 122 — —— MEDAL CRAYONS helpful in class 
‘SCHOLASTIC HB- : “ATLANTIC” “LECTURERS” “vA” 
: N 230) < -o 4 White Chalk Square Stick Chalk Colored Chalk 
~ 0. " = We have just published a book, vital to teachers 
20 | || WRITING No. 325 of all grades. 
us BLACKBOARD DRAWING 
, MERCANTILE No. 32] contains 110 suggestions, devices, games, diagrams, 
sketches and decorations. It tells how to make the black- 
a) board a vital factor in teaching various subjects. The 


book is 50 cents per copy, special rates in quantity, and 
free to supervising officers. 








BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St. New York 





~~ —_ 





! Pa 


on | 
EAGLE PENCILCOMPANY | 


NEW YORK USA 











THE CATALOG OF SERVICE 


Full of New Ideas for Drawing, Art and 











Hand Work 
Prang | Prang 
“Enamelac”’ PRANG | “Prismex”’ 
Papers 
— CATALOCUE 
‘“‘Ivorene” Prang 
‘*Prismo’’ 
Prang Papers 
“Stixit”’ — 
g 
Paste “Enginex”’ 
Papers 
Prang 
“Bateeko”’ Prang 
Dyes *“Juteen”’ 
Twin 
THE PRANC COMPANY 
Prang ATLANTA Prang 
““Modelit” “Permodello” 








Let This Catalog Help You 

9 ° ° “ . ” , S 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE rt guests irhay” Catalogue You cn SAVE 
FOR MODELING by ordering from this new Prang Catalogue. It is FREE to 


Teachers. 





Antiseptic and Never Hardens . 
Let us know in which Products you are most interested— 
J. ® HAMMETT COMPANY so we may more intelligently serve you. 


KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE Send for this “School Catalogue” 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Cal t Ave., 118 E. h ie 
Order from your School Supply Dealer Ehienen os a So 


Distributing Agents for U.S. 
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It Took Him a Half Day | 
To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 


of all kinds. Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 








2 ARIE EA MITRE SH | MER AMR CRS ERE OS 
A Square Cut and A Clean acon : 


i— 






K eencutting 1 NGENTO TRIMMERS are preferred by 
teachers and pupils. Save time and strength. For cutting 
paper, cardboard and light metal. 


PRICES: 8% inch blade $2.50 12\% inch blade $4 75 


Ingento Cutters are sold by leading School Supply Houses. 
240 E ONTARIO ST. 


MFG. BY Burke & James Inc CHICAGO 





INGENTO CUTTERS | 
: 
; 


a =. * oe | 
- 
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Fresh Air 


Insurance 


You are sure of fresh air 
in all parts of the build- 
ing, at all times, without a 
moment’s thought or at- 
tention if your school is 
equipped with “GLOBE” 
Ventilators 





The simple “suction” type 
of ventilator with  un- 
usually large exhaust ca- 
pacity. 

Write for latest catalogue 


“GLOBE” VENTILATORS 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO., Department J, Troy, N. Y. 





PORTABLE school must be more than a make- 

shift. It must protect the health of your children, 
and your neighbors’ children. Giving every advantage 
of permanency and having portability. 


Minter Portable Schools meet 
and exceed these requirements. 


MINTER HOMES CORP. 


HUNTINGTON 
W. VA. 


GREENVILLE, 
Ss. C. 














Sanitary Equipment for Schools 


SMITH SYSTEM of HEATING and VENTILATION 


The Best Solution for the Heating and Ventilating Problem for 
Town and Country Schools, Portable Buildings and Annexes. 


SMITH SANITARY CHEMICAL TOILET 


A Sanitary Odorless Toilet for use where no Water or Sewer 
are available. 


SMITH SANITARY BUBBLER FOUNTAIN 


A Fountain of Health. It gives a Cool, Clean Drink for every 
Child. 


Write for name of nearest distributor. 


SMITH SYSTEM HEATING COMPANY 


2422 University Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect al] buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 





We have made portable schoo! houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 








j i; ; SSETSRESRECED TLL 1 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS 






AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 

UF YOUR 

BUILDING CODE 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buil lings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 


full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 
\ 


| THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
* r ES. 2 £8) Peers 2 es Z . ee 





1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“ Supervisory troubles are easily removed if referred 
= » “COMMON SENSE IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION.” 
— Have you any of these troubles? 
” A Your teachers do not like supervision: Consult pages 7 and 
ao) 8 of the book 
% B. Your — meetings drag: Consult page 121, Section IV 
of the bo 
C. Is professional seminel low in your teaching corps? Page 


9 and 100 prope in antidote for ‘‘the glooms.”’ 
D. Do teachers show contempt for your supervisory opinions 
and directions? One remedy may be found on pages 104 
105, and 106 A suggestion of a different kind is made on 
pages 45 and 46 


E. The teacher objects to criticisms delivered before the class: 
On page 95, section 16, this ruffled surface is ironed out 


COMMON SENSE IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION: 
A manual on Supervision of Instruction; price $1.30 
Net. Copies sent upon approval if requested. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2295 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 


AGS 


PALMER’S 
PAPER and SOAP FIXTURES 


For Every School Requirement 


| 
| 
| 
Economy Paper Fixtures | 
(For Towels and Toilet Paper) | 
Provide an economical paper service 
with ordinary roll towels or toilet | 
paper. Lock prevents removal of roll 
until entirely used; and Tension De- | 
vice permits tearing off but one or | 
two sheets at a time. | 
| 

















Liquid Soap Dispensers 


MADE OF 
These Patented Paper Saving Fea- 
tures quickly offset the original cost 
of the fixtures. STERLING and DEFIANG f 
| All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Non-Breakable | Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
Are particularly desirable for 
schools, as they eliminate the break- 
age of glass globes. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


These fixtures are equipped with 
patented non-leakable valves; and 
also have a lock preventing tamper- 
ing with the soap. 

Made in two sizes, of one-piece 
aluminum casting, with  nickeled 
brass valve. 


| 
We also manufacture a Gravity Tank System. | AN i ‘ & [ () w 


Stebitcr4 PALMER CO A tebicr4 Largest Flag House in the World 
— Manufacturers for the iain ™ — 99-101 FULTON STREET 
Milwaukee, Wis. NEW YORK, N. Y. 












































TEA CHER §& ENGRAVING CRAFTSMANSHIP 
wes 
\% 
: | 


Globe Special Book 


at 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Case 









Shelves more than three 
hundred books. | 


Special price, $12.00, f.o.b. 
Morristown. 





ale ’ “YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 
Shipped day order is re- Paramount in designing and engraving 
-ejved are workmanship and service at conserva- 
ceived. tive prices. Premier Craftsmanship assures 

you of these together with complete satis- 
faction. 


PREN ATI) MrATSY OD AVITIRISG? CO | 
Pie be [\ i) ie ie he (~k A } 
Rh UNLAVE RIN Wel AY BLN VJ ° 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, Morristown, Tenn. DESIGNERS te) ENGRAVERS 


MILWAUKEE O16 WINNEBAGO STREET WISCONSIN 
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Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions ee thn Sd U dinate Te ce Presidente 
—_—_ ——— = 
ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U_S.Nar Bann BLOG Denver.COLo 
Wm. RUFFER, Ph. D............ anager 


COME TO 


HEADQUARTERS 


Free Registration 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bidg. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. 230 Rialto Bldg., 









iy LEGE GRAD UATES Recommended Exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial 
and Physical Education. 20th 


( PECIALISTS’ Fees 





ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 


AUG NIU ZUR LL ZL Oicon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











f- ~ TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated Fisk Agencies 


sociated KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 














Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 


Miss Nellie S. Hathaway 


—Managers— Mrs. E. H. 
Bennington, Vt. 


Sco 
353 West 117th St., ie York 
Free enrollment in both offices. 
Free service to employers in answer to direct calls. 














PURITY STRAWS 


Are you serving milk to the chil- 
dren in your school? 

Millions of school children 
throughout the country are gain- 
ing in mental and physical efficien- 
cy by this added nourishment. 

Serve milk in half pint bottles 
and insert a Purity Straw through 

bottle cap. Sanitary and econom- 
ical. No washing of glasses and 
no breakage. Children cannot gulp 
milk when served in this way. 
Purity Straws are specially made 
for this use. So strong they will 
not break if bent or-crushed nor 
soften after longest exposure. Sam- 
ple box and information on request. 


























| 
We 
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mt Soeet COE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ss 35 S. Warren St., 


NEW YORK CITY 











The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arm 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 

lst. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 

2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 

3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
room should have one. 









Use The Norten 
Liquid Door Closer 
with Hold-Open 
Arms and do away 
with door stop on 
bottem of door. 


Approved by the Nationa: Boaru of Fire Underwriters Laboratories 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 N. Western Ave., Chicago 








N_ PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 


GEORGE L BRI ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
EARL M NELSON 
DEBOT TOM ARCHITEC 
INSTRUCTION CO 


BUILDING ERECTED i917 








HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 
MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 





125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 








| 





? 
The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, ty 
payable in advance. Forms close the Ith preceding the date of issue. j ; 
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PICTURES 


The Copley Prints for school walls have 
highest endorsements. See Illustrated Cat- 
alogue. (Mention this Journal.) Curtis & 
Cameron, 14 Harcourt St., Boston. 


WANTED 


WANTED Address T. A. Stewart, Bertrand, Mo. 


Salesman—Catholic, 30-35, to sell text books 
to Catholic schools, several positions open, 
territory Chicago and surrounding states. 
Permanent for the right man. Must have territory east of Pittsburgh. 
had some years college, or be graduate of for the right man 
a teachers’ training college or normal school, . 
with teaching experience in the grades. 
Give full particulars regarding education, 


experience and references. Address J-8, education, experience and references. Ad- 
American School Board Journal, Milwau- dress J-7, American School Board Journal, 
kee, Wis. Milwaukee, Wis. 








TOOUREOOORELEDOCOGCERROAEOROGOGROGEGEOAROGEED COCETODORERAcaenetecetaceceggeer 


Wanted—By an experienced school man and 
salesman, to hear from a_ school supply 
house that is in need of a good salesman. 


Salesman—Catholic, 30-35, to sell text books 
to Catholic schools, several positions open, 
Permanent 
Must have had some 
years college, one with teaching experience 
preferred. Give full particulars regarding 





Get Acquainted 


with the new Group Ar- | 
rangement for the Do- 
mestic Science room. 
—Regular stoves 
—Regular ovens for baking 
—Table tops free from all 
burners 
—No additional range 
necessary 





| Ran 





Far better results are obtainable with these new 
special domestic science gas stoves. The old style 
hot plate cannot be compared with it. 


Full particulars furnished on request 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE CO. Freeport, Ill. 


TITTITTTTITT PRT 








If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
Work. 
Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 

American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Our employment work consists of administrative and departmental work of all 
kinds in public and private schools, colleges and universities—including superin- 
tendencies, principalships, supervisorships, also such positions as business man- 
agers for schools, purchasing agents, registrars, accountants, secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, trained nurses, etc. This is a professional personnel bureau, with special 
facilities for service to school executives and school boards. The whole endeavor 
of EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is organized for service, not profit. 

EDUCATION SERVICE 
National Teachers 
Evanston, 


operates 


the Fisk Teachers Agency of 
Agency 


of Washington, New York, Boston, 


Chicago, and 
Chicago and 


and the American College Bureau. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


Ernest E. Olp, Director 


Steger Building, 


1254 Amsterdam 
Chicago 


Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., 
Boston 


Southern Bldg., 
Washington 


Security Bldg., 
Evanston 





We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schools and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do so byemployers. Owing to our professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foregin countries used our service the past season. 
Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment for 
doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
Enroll in Our Agency 


1—Those who desire a better locality. 
Those who want a better salary. 
3—Those who possess average or more than average 





ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU PERSONAL S E R V u Cc E AND 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. DIRECT RECOMMENDATIONS 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


728-30 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee 











TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Northampton, Mass. 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


COCUUEUEAEAUUNA EEE TEE TEE 


“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
Free Enrollment—All Offices 
We Render Efficient Service to School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 














LET US BE THE CONNECTING LINK 
AND SOLVE YOUR BUSINESS WORRIES 


We Have the We Have the 
rPEACHERS SCHOOLS 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Bldg., Saint Louis, Mo. 











SOUTHWESTERN SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


W. A. Bynum, rep and Mgr. 
Abilene, 


The wonderful territory over which this agency operates attracts to us thousands of 

best teachers of the Jand, representing every state and institution. Employers of 
teachers are respectfully requested to notify us of their vacancies. No charges whatever 
) authorities. We depend for our success solely upon using discriminating judgment and 
the merits of our candidates. 85% of our teachers make good. 


Texas. 





THE SOUTHEASTERN TEACHERS’ 
Elk Park, N 


Seven Years Service to Boards and Teachers 
Free Enrollment. 


AGENCY 











[he Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Receives calls at all seasons for college 
teachers in colleges, public 
Advises parents about schools 


and normal graduates, 
and private 


specialists, and 
in all parts of the country. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Twenty Years of Real Service 
PARKER “soi 


12 South Carroll Street 
EACH ERSBS* AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COVERS THE SOUTH 


COLU MBI A. Ss. C. Cc H ATTANOOGA, TENN. 


schools, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


147 WHITEHALL ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901 Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 











Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 

Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 

ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 


MMMM 


WILLARD W. 
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THE WOOD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Blytheville, Ark. 


Operates locally and nationally. We offer free service to em- 
ploying officials. Correspondence invited from those seeking 
teachers or teaching positions. 
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Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
CHARL Es W. MULFORD, Prop. 

366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, 

Branch Office: 


Agency jor 





NEW YORK 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Supervor People We Re gister Only Reliable Candidates 


to School Officials 
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THE ADAMS-SMITH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Including The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 
224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Send for registration blank 
Choice Positions Filled Every Month of the Year 
In Every Section of the United States 
F. T. Persinger 


Manager THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY Minneapolis, Minn. 
SCHOOL BOARDS: If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 


Principals, let us co-operate with you. 
TE ACHERS: If you are looking for a position, we can 
sf 4 We 
OUR MOTTO: 


Services Free 


SUUUEUAUEOEUAOEOEOEUEUECEGEGEGEDEOEONOEOEOONE 


THUPOUUEORUELEDESEUEOEOEGEDEDEOEOUDDO EOE EOENE 
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212 Walker Building 


place you. 
The right teacher for the right place — 
Bh schon service. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Jackson Boulevard, 


ALBERT ax. 


Established 1885 
permanent clients. 


Chicago, Ilinois 


Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane 
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EACHERS who have used Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia in their school work have 
learned to interpret a new Meaning into the name 
*“encyclopedia.”’ 
Whatever the subject, this new type encyclopedia 
supplies immediately any demand that can be made 
upon it by teacher or pupil. 


Lhe far-seeing and painstaking eftorts of its dis- 
tinguished editors and the wise selection of its 
thousands of pictures were sufficient guarantee that 
Compton’s would admirably fill the gap which 
every progressive educator knew existed in our 
educational equipment. But not even in their most 
sanguine hopes did they expect the immediate, 


unanimous, and enthusiastic approval which has 
been accorded it by the Educ ational \W orld. 
[n the publication of this new edition in ten vol 
umes instead of eight, at no increase in price, the 
publishers believe they have added materially to 
the value and practicability which have already 80 
distinguished this new encyclopedia 


Many of the larger cities have already equipped their schools with Compton’s, and others are doing likewise just as rapidly as possible. As an 
example of the wide distribution during the first year we cite the following: Anderson, Ind., 10 sets; Berkeley, 20; Birmingham, 8; 
Buffalo, 47; Chicago, 300; Colorado Springs, 11; Columbus, 17; Denver, 42; Detroit, 25; Des Moines, 18; Duluth, 18; 

Hammond, Ind., 11; Kenosha, Wis., 12; Los Angeles, 30; Massachusetts State Library Commission, 25; 


Milwaukee, 67; Muskogee, Okla., 12; Oakland, 15; Omaha, 26; Philadelphia, 11; 
Rockford, Ill., 20; Warren, O., 15; Wichita, 10; etc. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE PAGES AND PRICES 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington Street, CHICAGO 











The names given below are those of 
place in this Directory. 





AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
Air Conditioning & Engineering Co 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR FILTERS 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc 
ASH —_eOwsre 
Gillls & Geoghega 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Co 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
oe. -Cardy Co 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles ‘Co - a oe oe 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Co 

BLACKBOARD-SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 

OILERS 

Kewanee Boiler Company 

BOOK CASES 
Globe Book Company 
Library Bureau 

BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Walraven Book Cover Co., 

BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Educational Publishing Company 
Heath & Co., D. C 
Houghton, Mifflln Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott & Co., J. B. 

Little, Brown and Company 
Newson & Company. 
Palmer Co.. A. N 
Pitman & Son, Isaac 
Wor Book Company 
BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn 
International Casement Co., Inc 
Knapp Bros) Mfg. Company 
National Bldg. Granite Quarries Assn 
National Terra Cotta Soctety 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
Structural Slate Company 

BULLETIN BOARDS 

Paddock Cork Company 


BUSSES 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
American Wiremold Co 
ELECTRIC WIRING 
American Wiremold Co. 
Adam Electric Co., Frank 
ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 
NCES 
American Fence Construction Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
FILING CABINETS 
Library Bureau 
FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Dow Company, The 
Standard Conveyor Compan: 
FIRE ESC APES—TU BULAR 
SLIDING TYPE 
Potter Manufacturing Corp 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Smith Hardware Co., F. F. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


AGS 
Annin & Co 
inaee 3 FOLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co 
FI OR ¥ OV ERING 
Heywood-Wakefield Co 
FLOORING 
Master Builders Co., The 
Oak Flooring Adv. Bureau 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Marbleloid Company 
LOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thomas 
OLDING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Columbia School Equipment Works 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Company 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
Economy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co 
Ileywood-Wakefield Co 
Inner Braced Furniture Co 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Library Bureau 
National School Equipment Company 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co. 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co, E. W. A 
Scientific Seating, Inc. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Standard School Equipment Co 
GAS MACHINES 
Freeport Gas Machine C ompany 
Matthews Gas toy | Co 
I ill Gas Ma ne 


Minn G 


School Gases Bisa stad 


the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
MAPS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co.. Albert 
METAL LATH 
Berger Mfg. Company 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry Corporation, The 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
PAINTS 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Hockaday Company, The 
PAINT tage Neg Nd EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., 
PAPER TOWELS 
Brown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo 
PAPER Lhd og FIXTURES 
Palmer Company, 
PARTITIONS—WIRE 
Cyclone Fence Co 
PASTE 
Commercial Paste Company 
PENCILS 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Eagle Pencil Company 
Pencil Exchange, Inc 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PENS 
Spencerian Pen Company 
PIANOS 
Miessner Piano Company 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Company 


Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 

srunswick-Balke-Collender Co 

Clow & Sons, James B 

Crane Company 

PDuriron Co., Ine., The 

Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co 

Kelly & Bros., Thos. 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Speakman Co 

Vogel Company, Joseph A 

Wolff Manufacturing Co 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

American Portable House Company 

Armstrong Co., The 

Asbestos Buildings Co 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 

Maryland Metal Bldg. Co., Inc 


Mershon & Morley 
Minter Homes Corp 
Togan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Co 
Victor Animatograph Co 
RADIATOR HANGERS 
Healy-Ruff Company 
ee STEEL 
Berger Mfg. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co 
SASH OPERATING DEVIC ES, 
STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Produets Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SAVING SYSTEMS 


American Bankine Machine Corp 


Continental Scale Works 
SCENERY 
Twin City Scente Co 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company, E. W. 
Schaar & Company 
SEWAGE DISPOSALS 
Waterman-Waterbury Company 
SHADE CLOTHS 
Hlartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHOWERS 
Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Co 
Speakman Co 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 
SCENERY 
Lee Lash Studios 
STAIR TREADS 
Norton Company 
STATIONERS’ TABLETS 
Blair Company. J. C 
STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lunton’s Sons Co., David 
STEE”. STORAGE CABINETS 
Medart Mfe. Co., Fred 
STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
N. W. Expanded a Company 
Truscon Steel Compan 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co. Theo. B 
TABLES 
Library Bureau 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. 
AL KING MACHINES 
Victor Talkine Machine Co 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


Automatic Electric Company 


M4 


in the United States. None other can receive a 
lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


Federal Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
National Reculator Company 
THERMOMETERS 
Wilder-Pike Thermometer Co. 
TOILET PAPER 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
TYPEWRITERS 
liver Typewriter Company 
Underwood Typewriter Compan 
VACUUM CLEANING. SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
VENTILATORS 
Globe Ventilator Company 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
American Blower Company 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Healy-Ruff Company 
Midwest Air Filters, Inc 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc 
WAINSCOTING 
Vitrolite Company 
WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 
Willson Corp., Jas. G 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Company 
N. W -— 7 Metal Company 
ATER COLORS 
American } aes Co 
WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company. The 
WINDO WS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
International Casement Co., Ine 
Expanded Metal Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
N. W. Expanded Metal Co 
WINDO WS—REVERSIBLE 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company 
Draper Shade Co., 
Maxwell & Co., 8 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C 
WINDOWS, STEEL 


Detroit Steel Products Company 


WIRE GUARDS 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
American Woodworking Machinery Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 


Luther 0. 
A 
























International Harvester Co. of America GAS STOVES | 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT A. B. Stove Company | 
Coe Manufacturing Company i . GLASS 
Pick & Company, Albert Manufacturers a . " , 
Sant Products Co., The L “s St Company. 1 Tel. & » 4% N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 13 
eas fants re Co., John Nystrom & & a ; la I Co : ra 10 : lis & G . ur I oan N. W. Expanded Metal Company 112 
Weber Costello Co r Cond I « I ‘ ’ ort Ga a ne ¢ 2 Norton Company 100 
7 7 an ¢ Phage ‘ . 9 
- CHALE i alee ° GYMNASIUM APPARATUS Ar an Banh Ma ‘ f he Rook Co ’ 141 Norton Door Closer Co 142 
Dudfield Mfg. Compar Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co a an J way 131 ¢ vf ms © 140 Nystrom & Co, A. J 129 
CHEMICALS Medart Mfg. Co., Fred + ae ,14 Greeg Publishing Company 130 Oak Flooring Bureau . 10 
Heil Chemical Co., Henry Narragansett Machine Company re “ . ‘ gs ef 1 4 Ham oat : = mpany, J. 1 " Page Fence & Wire Prod. Ass'n... ait 
A mericar indry ¢ urnace ) 0 artshorr mpany, Stewart 4 Palmer Company, The oo cbOn 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM Smith Syste BEATERS An an Portable House Co 135 Realy-Ruff Company 119 Peabody S« * Furniture C 7 
International Time Recording Company. y 1 System eating Co American Seatir Co 15 Heath & Co., D. C 130 Peckham, Little & Co 29 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co Watern ‘a Waterbury Company American Wiremoll Co 114 Heil Chemical Company, Henry 129 Peerless Unit Vent. Co "106 
Standard Electric Time Co ‘ hice mATENG SYSTEMS American Woodworkir Ma nery ¢ 142 Heywood-Wakefield Co 116 Pencil Exchange, In 125 
> mes merican Blower Company Anchor Post Iron Work 147 Will-Standard Co 9 a. Struc slate Co 5 
CRAYON American Foundry & Furnace Co ree * Co . 141 Hocka a r, + han ry — — A. + 
American Crayon Co Iayley Mfg. Company Arms ( . I 140 Hoffman end 4 114 b. sesd “ & og ™ aoe 22 " 48 
Rinney & Smith Buckeye Blower Company Ast s Buil ‘ 148 Holden Pate er ( 67 P k & o., Albert...... 95 
National Crayon Co Crane Company At Compa 106 Fol Ane Gla ‘ a Pit acai ”'§ t - 134 
kham, Little & Co Dunham Company, C. A Austral W y ¢ shy Coenen Cal FI ( san ae . r S mg I — on 
Pencil Exchange, Inc Healy-Ruff Company Aut t I Compa 81 Houchton, Mifflin Company 130 Potte r me acturing Cory 80 
Rowles Co E.W. A Ne 1 Corp., The Herms an Aut it Per Sharpener C 137 International Casement ¢ Ir 115 Pra ‘ mpans The ; 129 
Weber Coste] Co Pe less Unit Vent Co., Ine Ra Wir und Ir Work Int 1 Harvester ( f America 97 Premier ner ( 14] 
2 TIN INK B & Lomb 0 1 129 Inter Time Recording C <., & .aeee ir C 
Cabot Nong — Commercial Paste Company Ia Mfe. ( 119 Ir is Publishing Co.. 134 Rinchimer Brow” Mfg. Go 20 
~—s .™ Rowles Co., E. W. A. Bea lee Chand r Mf ‘ 75 J n Ser Cor " 109 k c 140 
a DISHWASHERS INK WELLS i Mfg Compat 101 Keenan Struct. Slate ( 64 ( Theo. B 126 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co Squires Inkwell Company Bins sm c 139 K & Bros, T 114 \ 27 and 135 
DISINFECTANTS U. S. Inkwell Company Blair ¢ ar Se. l Kewanee Boiler Cor ‘ Mfz. Co 94 
Palmer Company, The JANITORS’ SUPPLIES Bo & Sons, Lou 149 Kewaunee M Compa , 8, Albert ; 142 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B Masury-Young Company . I - ll iis en a the "0 as te 7. 
T0:R Palmer Company, The srunsw alke -¢ ( 118 K ( I 19 ts Co 119 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT pix ge Go . Albert B ! ( 9 La Mfg. Co 126 Sargent & Company 7 
A Stove Company Robertson Products Co., Theo. B B « James, I 140 Laidlaw r 131 Schaar & Company ; 26 
( BE, ( ' Van Range Co., John Cabot, Ir Samue 68 I ‘ 8 Se lentin Seating, In 16 
- reeport Gas Ma t ine ( mpany KINDERG ARTEN SUPPLIES Cannon Print Compar L 1 le La Studios l Shel & Company, E. 20 
A waunee Mfg (omeane Hammett Company. J. L ( i Gymnasium Equipment Co 100 Libra Bureau Sn Hardware Ce I I 122 
ret r C a ’ ristiar ' tt J mith Syst t saneme 
prtetoan & Co.. Lewmar LABORATORY FURNITURE | Ee ee i the eae bas fo Fg alanine: 
Sheldon & Co., E. H Kewaunee Mfg. Company ( & Sons, James B 105 Lonemans, Green & ( 132 Speakman Cor 110 
: = ee Peterson & Co., Leonard “s , : fat . 10 
Van Range Co John Coe Mar 1 Company 1 L r Sons Co I 8 Spe Pen Cor r 1 
. = Ss} siden & Company, E. H { mbia School Equip. Works ae | ( Ta . io I Comr - , 4 
. DOOR CHEC KS LABORATORY SUPPLIES Columbia School Supply ¢ : 2 Meta Mfe. ¢ 4 Spe Turbir Con . 8 
N rt n Door Closer Co Duriron Co Inc., The Panes Pa Cor 1 6 Marblel ( ( r Sta . Blackboard Co 128 
i & Company Ro wh S$ —- any, E. W. A ( & Company. F. } 14 Ma M ] ( Sra ( r Compa 129 
DOOR MATS ” : Conrades Mfg. Company 18 Master B ‘ I Sta E] " r 0) 
} Wa 1 “LIBRARY FURNITURE tinent Scale Works 13. Masury-Young Comy l Sa Ss ( 16 
las Libr r t Ir Paste Co 5 Ma ll & Co., 8. A 22 St M ( 126 
> oe i 
rid con STEEL- ——ew LIG HTING FIXTURES ne Compat 103 Medart Mfg. Company, Fr 72 Structural Sla 68 
( R Reardsl ( ‘ ne Fer Compar 69 Moers n & M y ¢ t l Tay Company 2 
1 vol DRAF TING ROOM FURNITU RE Ivanhoe “Reg rent Wo Ry Dahlstrom M Door ¢ ) Midwest Air Filters, I rir as Ma ‘ 96 
ristiansen, C Plaut Company, L Detroit S Equipment ¢ “1 Miessner P Cor I" Steel Company i and 76 
e. the I onomy Drawing Table & Mfg. Co LIQUID SOAP D s I ( M Ke I ( I ’ Twin City Scenic Compa 135 
’ Kev ee Mfg. Company Robertson Products Co., Theo. B De M , . I ~ r | ‘ , ur wood 'T " r 121 
~ <a ve I ’ ’ nies . 
lly to Sheldon & Co, Ei. LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER dae I ee egg nella oem egg 3 Sl enc Mice — a | 138 
;, DRAWING MATERIALS Sonaciern Gene, 5. Dow Company, The 8 Nash Engineering ¢ Victor Talking Ma: 53 
idy so Deve & LOCKERS ~~ 5 Ne Me Mae ne ¢ es 
: ) aynolds en Draper Shack », I Nat ‘ ra trolite ' 
; ‘ Berger Mfg. Company Dud , Ma is . ? ™ Nat J - tere , Cor “ . 128 . y~ Compe Nae! 88 
os DRINKING POUNTAINS Durabilt Steel Locker Co r am ¢ . cA Nat Pa Prod ‘ EE A eS Pon room t A ane Vows 
‘elson Mfg. Company, N Durand Steel Locker Co ) St se g , ; oe ge . an 
Rundle-S = a I ‘ I er ( i Na al Re r ¢ > Walraven Book Cover ( A TT 8 
R e-Spence Mfg. C ompany Federal Steel Fixture Co Durand Ste Lock ‘ 88 Na al Scho Equipment Co 5 , ter? . 198 
Pay lor Company, Hasley W Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co Durir ( I r! 99 National Terra (¢ o> . S ty 85 Waterman We : a ury Co 126 
‘volt Manufacturing Co - Medart Mfg. Co., Fred Eagle Pencil Company 139 Na ul Vulcanized 3 ‘ is7 Weber Costello Company ~ 
DRINKING STRAWS Narragansett Machine Company Economy Drawing Table & Mfe. ¢ 24 Natural Slate Blackboard ( 1 Weis Mfg. Company, Henry 108 
— oe pUst Company - Wilson Corp.. Jas. G ry = Educational Publishing Co 1 Ne n Corp., T Herma 7 Wilson Corp Jas. G 89 and 120 
Bt ST FILTERS LOCKS—KEY LESS Evans, W. L 18 Nel Mfg. Co., N. O 29 and 111 Wolff Mfg. Company 6 
lters Miller Keyless Lock Co.,, J. B I ral Steel Fixture Co 29 Newson & Company 1 World Book Company 132 


If any pane or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Denese care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Logical. 

A teacher of music in a public school was try- 
ing to impress upon her pupils the meaning of 
“f” and “ff” in a song that they were about to 
learn. After explaining the first sign, she said, 
“Now, children, what do you say; if ‘f’ means 
‘forte,’ what does ‘ff?’ mean?” 

“Eighty!” shouted one enthusiastic pupil.— 
Youth’s Companion. 

Why Alexander Wept. 

The teacher was telling about the conquests 
of Alexander the Great and related how after 
he had conquered India, instead of giving a 
great feast to celebrate his triumph, he sat 
down and wept. 

“Now, children,” she asked, 
think Alexander wept?” 

Up went a little hand. “Well, Bobby, you 
may tell,“ she said. 

“Please, miss,” said the little fellow, “perhaps 
he didn’t know the way back.”—Transcript. 

Our Complete Debt. 

Teacher—‘We borrowed our numerals from 
the Arabs, our calendar from the Romans, and 
our banking from the Italians. Can any one 
think of any other examples?” 

Willie Willis—‘Our lawn-mower from the 
Smiths, our snow-shovel from the Joneses, and 
our baby carriage from the Bumps.”’—Judge. 

He Knew the Ropes. 

There is a saying that you can tell a man 
school teacher, but you can’t tell him much. 
H. B. Wilson, now superintendent of the Berke- 
ley, Calif., schools disproved the first part of 
this saying a few years ago. 

The National Education association was 
meeting in Detroit. As Mr. Wilson entered the 
Cadillac Hotel in search of accommodations, he 
viewed with dismay the line of school men 
reaching from the desk far back into the lobby. 
And rooms were running low. 

“Watch me get a room,” remarked Mr. Wil- 
son to a friend. He stepped to the cigar coun- 
ter, bought and lighted a huge stogie and 
tilted back his hat on the back of his head. 
Approaching the desk, he dropped his bags with 
a thump and yawned. 

“Oh, hell!” he said to the room clerk. “I’m 
tired as the devil. Gimme a room.” He got 
the room in a section reserved for traveling 
salesmen.—-Kansas City Star. 

A Snob’s Snub. 

While out shopping the other day an enthu- 
siastic young woman ran across an old ac- 
quaintance. “You surely remember me,” she 
said cordially. “I was in your class at school.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the other haughtily, as she 
raised her lorgnette, “but that’s a long time 
ago. You’re in a different class now.” 

Threat of Matrimony. 

“Robert,” said the stern young woman teach- 
er,” if you cannot behave yourself I shall have 
to take your name.” 

Later Bobby confided to his sister, “My 
teacher threatened to marry me if I don’t look 
out.” 


“why do you 


Her First Thought. 
Teacher—Willie, you don’t seem to be very 
busy. 
Willie—No’m; I’ve got all my lessons. 
Teacher—Remember that Satan always finds 
some work for idle hands to do. Come here and 
I'll give you some “busy work” to ovcupy you. 


Teacher—“Johnny, what is the capital of 
North Carolina?” 

Johnny—“North Carolina has two capitals.” 

Teacher—“What?” 

Johnny—‘“Yes, ma’am, North Carolina has 
two capitals—N and C.” 

Annoying. 

Madge—The professor is a dear old soul, but 
he’s awfully absentminded. 

Marjorie—Why, dear, I’ve known him to for- 
get the answers to his own intelligence tests.— 
N. Y. Sun. 

The Cruel Part of It. 

Professor: ‘Doesn’t it make you sad to see 
women wearing feathers of the poor little birds 
on their hats?” 

Married Man: “It isn’t the feathers that 
make me sad—it’s. their _bills.’—Women’s 
World. 
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No Doubt of Guilt! 


Young Skeptic. 
Teacher—Who was the man who never told a 
lie? 
Pupil—Ah! Who, indeed ?—Transcript. 


The Susceptible Age. 

Wolverton was a nervous, figety young man, 
and he looked with considerable apprehension at 
the woman next him, who held a baby, its face 
covered with a thick veil. The baby gave now 
and then a sharp cry, which the woman evident- 
ly tried to suppress. At last, after many 
anxious glances, the young man spoke. “Has— 
has that baby any—anything contagious?” 

The woman looked at him with a mixture of 
scorn and pity. 

“It wouldn’t be for most people,” she said in 
a clear, carrying tone, “but maybe it would be 
for you. He’s teething.”—Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. 


” 





Primer Movies. 

If the films supersede the school readers, 
probably the first one-reeler will be a chase 
over the Sierras. Subtitle: “The cat chases 
the rat.” 





Provocation Enough. 

A missionary school teacher who had been 
assigned duty in that part of the Cumberland 
mountains which touches three states, and 
where feuds are common, was entertained at 
the mountain cabin of one of the chiefs of the 
region. The chief’s wife entertained her royal- 
ly and the teacher expressed solicitude for the 
lonely life the woman must lead. 

“Yes,” agreed the chieftain’s better half, “but 
just as soon as Jim gets one mo’ we air gwinter 
leave this country.” 

The horrified teacher asked if she meant kill 
one more man. 

“Yes, and Jim’s bound ter get him, too,” 
boasted the wife. 

“Has this man injured your husband?” the 
missionary demanded with some asperity. 

“He sho- has!” was the vehement reply. “He 
kilt my fust husband.”——Argonaut. 


Envied Newton the Apple. 
Teacher—Newton discovered the law of 
gravity by an apple falling from a tree upon his 
head. 
Johnny (a reluctant pupil)—Yes’m; if he’d 
been in school he’d never have discovered any- 
thing at all.—Transcript. 





Domestic Science Installations. The A-B 
Stove Co., Battle Creek, Mich., has just issued 
a valuable circular illustrating the use of A-B 
gas ranges as a standard part of domestic 
science equipment. The _present- day practice 
in the household arts instruction offered in 
elementary and secondary schools requires a 
duplication of home equipment so that the 
student may come in contact with the utensils, 
furniture and stoves, and other equipment 
which she will some day use in her own home. 
The old practice of using miniature gas plates 


and of making thimbleful portions on a labor- 
atory basis has long ago given way to the plan- 
ning of actual meals and the cooking of the 
same in real family proportions. 

The present booklet shows how the A-B 
kitchen range is being used with notable success 
in school installations. It will be sent upon re- 
quest to any teacher, supervisor or school 
official. 

Dust Problems. The solution of dust prob- 
lems by means of dry air filters is the subject 
of a recent descriptive booklet for architects, 
engineers and members of building committees. 
Prepared and published by the Mid-West Steel 
& Supply Co., 522-5th Ave., New York City. 

Dust engineering is a recent development of 
applied science and to the average man, partic- 
ularly to the school board member who is not 
familiar with the details of heating and ventila- 
tion, the matter of dust removal from the air 
is more or less a mystery. The present book 
will do much to clarify the thinking of such a 
man and show him how, by the use of a small 
device, which is practically indestructible, the 
air can be cleared of all dust and other floating 
materials. 

In addition to discussing general principles 
of dust separation, the book describes a large 
variety of types and applications of dust filters 
and such important technical problems as dust 
binding, dust resistance, air filtering, pressure 
filtering of air, etc. A final section of the book 
is devoted to specifications for various types of 
air filters. 

Copies will be sent on request to any school 
authorities. 


Remove Offices. The Truscon Steel Company 
has announced the removal of its Michigan 
offices to a new building at 615 Wayne Street, 
Detroit. The office includes a complete service 
organization and an engineering department. It 
is prepared to furnish complete information on 
Truscon steel products including reinforced steel, 
metal lath, steel windows, steel joists, etc. The 
advertising department of the Truscon Steel 
Company is also located in the Detroit offices. 
The mills and general sales offices are at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Important Engineering Catalog. “A Quarter 
Century of Engineering” is the ,title of a hand- 
some illustrated catalog which has just been 
issued by the Richard D. Kimball Company, con- 
sulting engineers, Boston and New York City. 
The catalog not only defines the work of the 
heating and ventilating engineer but also illus- 
trates and lists a large number of important 
public and commercial buildings in which the 
heating and ventilating systems have been de- 
signed and installed by the engineers of the 
Kimball organization. 

A Useful and Educational Catalog. Most 
catalogs are mere compilations of the goods 
which a firm carries in stock and offers for sale 
to the “trade.” It is rare indeed that a catalog 
suggests to a given group of purchasers the 
goods which they should use in the interest of 
efficiency and economy. Such a rare and valu- 
able book has just come to hand in the shape of 
the “school catalog of the Henry Heil Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, manufacturers of chemicals and 
laboratory apparatus. 

The Heil school catalog is a radical abridg- 
ment of the firm’s general catalog and includes 
only such apparatus, supplies and materials as 
have been found useful in school work under a 
variety of typical local conditions. All items 
which have been found not to be of direct teach- 
ing value have been omitted. For the benefit of 
the mail purchaser, each item has been fully de- 
scribed, where necessary illustrated, and clearly 
priced. 

A catalog like the present makes the specify- 
ing and buying of long lists of laboratory neces- 
sities extremely simple and gives assurance of 
good teaching results. The book should be in 
every school board headquarters. 


New G. & G. Catalog. Gillis & Geoghegan, 
551 West Broadway, New York, have just issued 
a new 24 page, 8%”x11” two-color catalog. It 
is fully illustrated with photographs of actual 
installations of G&G telescopic hoists, as used 
for handling ash cans, barrels, bales, and other 
loads between floors. It also contains two 
forms of specification for each model, one a 
very short form and another, which describes in 
detail the apparatus. 

With the catalog is included a special folder 
to fit a vertical filing cabinet for convenience in 
locating the data. Anyone interested may ob- 
tain a copy by writing to the firm. 
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Anchor Post 
Playground Fences 


Protect Children 


VER present and_alert, they 
stand between the frolicking 


which have no hidden, ungalvan- 
ized places, and because they are 


youngsters and traffic dangers. 


They provide permanent protec- 
tion. Strongly built throughout 
and ALL parts are heavily galvan- 
ized by the old-fashioned hot-dip- 
spelter method to resist rust. 
Sturdy posts are steel U-sections 


anchored keep the fence in cons- 
tant alignment. Available in both 
high unclimbable and low types. 


The nearest Anchor Post office 
or sales agent will gladly furnish 


complete information. 
write, or wire. 


Phone, 








ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 52 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md. Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. Hartford, Conn. Indianapolis, Ind. Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Rochester, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


FIRM —BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHORED . j 


chor Post fences 


PERMANENT — BECAUSE THEY ARE GALVANIZED 
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A. B. C. School Buildings place pupils beyond 
the danger of fire because they are constructed 
throughout with Ambler Asbestos Building Prod- 
ucts. We can furnish these buildings quickly, in 
units of the number of rooms you specify. All rooms 
are on the ground floor, which is an added feature 
of safety whenever there is need for rapid dismissal. 

A. B. C. Buildings cost less than structures of 
brick or stone, yet they include all the qualities of 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
253 Broadway 
Phone Barclay—4876 








Asbestos Buildings Company 


2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Don’t let this ever 
happen in your school 


The view is of a school where fire swept 
up a stairway, making it a roaring chimney 
in just a few minutes. 

Hallways, stairways and elevator shafts 

—the chief avenues for safe escape in case 
of fire—-are usually passages for drafts, 
which fan the flames into activity, destroy- 
ing not only the passages themselves but 
carrying and spreading the fire to all parts 
of a building. 

If you are planning 2-story or 3-story 
schools, keep these passages of escape im- 
mune to fire by lining them with Ambler 
Asbestos Building Lumber and Linabestos 
Wallboard — Ambler Asbestos Building 
Products that are fireproof, permanent 
building materials that never rot, rust or 
require painting. 


permanence and resistance to hard usage that are 
characteristic of the more expensive materials. Both 
the exterior and interior construction and finish are 
of Fireproof Asbestos and the roof is of Fireproof 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles — sturdy materials that 
keep repair bills to a minimum. 

Tell us the number of children you have to house 
and we will tell you quickly what the necessary build- 
ing will cost, ready to occupy. 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
228 Pennant St. 
Phone 1057—R—Locust 





It can’t when you 
assemble children 


in fireproof 
Asbestos School 
Buildings 














One Room Asbestos School Building 
Langhorne, Penna. 
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WRITE For 


We have printed 
this illustrated bul- 
letin for distribution 
toSchool Architects, 
Superintendents, 
Members of Boards, 
and others interested 
in improved floors 
for school buildings. 


It tells about Marble- 
loid, the permanent, 
fire-proof, sanitary 
and economical Hfoor- 
ing for every room of 
any school—from the 
class room to the dor- 
mitories. A Marbleloid 


Floor is attractive, will 


Mar id Company 
not need attention or The Marbleloid sath 5 
° 161 Fighth Avent é Y 
upkeep, and will last so ew York. N 


long that the cost per 
year is less than that of 


any other type of floor- 
ing. 








Let us send you illustrated if you have a flooring problem 
folder, together with sample, now fill in and mail the coupon 
list of schools using it, etc., or below. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 



































THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, New York City 


Without obligating myself in any way please submit tentative estimates on the cost 
of your product installed complete for our building............ 0.0... ccc ec ce cee ccucecees : 
USE below are the approximate areas involved. 
foo: Seeee icc IG: SAMMIAEY BAGG. i isaccces Lineal Ft. Wainscot..........Sq. Ft. 
I have checked below the floor troubles we now have 
Our floors are 
H iS C] New Concrete O) Cracking QO) Cold 1 Slippery 
1 Cement Finish O) Dusting (! Splintering Unsanitary 
C Wood O Noisy O Rough 0 Rotting ~ 
COUPON ildicsacsdvoreesacncesetes deaaeasintataatintsnavotadnnceicascanatibdtebeien 
7s PO c4Nediepawean ds ban 2 
Pl. See 
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The Benjamin Bosse High School, Evansville, Ind. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


An investment in Austral Windows is 
an investment in Fresh Air and Control 
of Light. The schoolroom must have 
fresh air without draft and properly con- 
trolled light. 














AUSTRAL WINDOWS will add noth- 
ing to the cost of your building, but they 
will add a permanent source of health and 
comfort to those occupying the classroom. 
They have been especially designed to 


meet schoolroom requirements. 





AUSTRAL WINDOWS eliminate 
weights, wide mullions, chains, pulleys, 
sash sockets, cleaner bolts, all interior 
window trim and all window trouble. 


Self-balancing, reversible for cleaning, simple 
and durable of construction and costing no more 
than ordinary windows, AUSTRAL WINDOWS 
are a good investment and justify the serious 
consideration of School Boards, Building Com- 
mittees, or Superintendents, considering plans 
for new school buildings. 














Before deciding on the Window ques- ' 
tion write us for particulars regarding 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS. 


AUSTRALWINDOW(G. 


101 Park Avenue New York 








